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r  88  HIS  publication  owes  its  rife  to 
the  Remarks  I  wrote  on  Dr.  Browns 
propofal  for  a  code  of  education.  Several 
perfons  who  were  pleafed  to  think  fa¬ 
vourably  of  that  performance,  (in  which 


I  was  led  to  mention  the  fubje<£t  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty)  were  defirous  that 
I  fhould  treat  of  it  more  at  large,  and 
without  any  immediate  view  to  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  work.  It  appeared  to  them,  that 


fome  of  the  views.  I  had  given  of  this 
important,  but  difficult  fubject,  were 
new,  and  ffiowed  it,  in  a  clearer  light 
than  any  in  which  they  had  feen  it  re- 
prefented  before ;  and  they  thought  I  had 
placed  the  foundation  of  fome  of  the 
moil  valuable  interefts  of  mankind  on  a 
broader  and  firmer  bafis,  than  Mr.  Locke, 
and  others  who  had  formerly  written 
upon  this  fubjedl.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  anfwer  the  wifhes  of  my  friends,  in 
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the  beft  manner  I  am  able  ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  I  have  retained  the  fubftance 
of  the  former  treatife,  having  diftribut- 
ed  the  feveral  parts  of  it  into  the  body 
of  this. 

In  this  Jecond  edition,  I  have  alfo  in¬ 
troduced  what  I  had  written  on  Church- 
authority,  in  anfwer  to  Dr.  Balguy’s  fer- 
mon  on  that  fubjedt,  preached  at  Lam¬ 
beth  chapel,  and  publifhed  by  order  of 
the  Archbifhop.  As  I  do  not  mean  to 
republifh  either  the  Remarks  on  Dr.  Brown, 
or  thefe  on  Dr.  Balguy,  feparately,  and 
the  fubjedts  of  both  thofe  pieces  have  a 
near  relation  to  the  general  one  on  Civil 
and  Religious  Liberty ,  I  thought  there 
would  be  a  propriety  in  throwing  them 
into  one  treatife. 

I  had  no  thoughts  of  animadverting 
upon  Dr.  Warburton  in  this  work,  till  I 
was  informed  by  fome  intelligent  and 
worthy  clergymen  of  my  acquaintance, 
that  his  Alliance  is  generally  conlidered 
as  the  beft  defence  of  the  prefent  fyftem 
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of  church-authority,  and  that  mofl  o- 
ther  writers  took  their  arguments  from  it. 

In  a  poftfcript  to  this  work  he  informs 
us,  p.  271,  that,  in  it,  the  reader  ’will 
fee  confuted  at  large,  what  he  calls  a  puri¬ 
tanical  principle,  and  alfo  an  abfurd  ajler- 
tion  of  Hooker  s,  by  ’which  he  entangled 
himfelf  and  his  caufe  in  inextricable  difficul¬ 
ties,  viz.  that  civil  and  ecclefiafiical  power 
are  things  feparated  by  nature,  and  more 
efpecially  by  divine  infitution-,  and  fo  inde¬ 
pendent  of  one  another,  that  they  in  if  al¬ 
ways  continue  independent.  Whatever  fuc- 
cefs  this  writer  may  have  had  in  pulling- 
up  other  foundations,  I  think  he  had  bet¬ 
ter  have  left  thofe  of  the  church  as  he 
found  them  :  for  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  fcheme  of  the  Alliance  is  entangled, 
appear  to  me  to  be  far  more  inextricable, 
than  thofe  of  any  other  fcheme  of  church- 
authority  that  I  have  yet  feen.  All  that 
can  be  faid  in  its  favour  is,  that,  having 
lefs  of  the  fimplicity  of  truth,  and,  con- 
fequently,  being  fupported  with  more 
art  and  fophiftry,  the  abfurdity  of  it  is 
not  fo  obvious  at  firft  fight,  though  it  be 

ten 
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ten  times  more  glaring  after  it  has  been 
fufficiently  attended  to. 

Sorry  I  am  to  be  under  the  neceffity 
of  troubling  my  reader  with  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  any  thing  that  has  been  faid  be¬ 
fore  on  this  fubjedl,  in  my  remarks  on 
thofe  writers  ;  but  when  the  fame  argu¬ 
ments  are  urged  again  and  again,  it  is 
impoffible  always  to  find  new,  or  better 
anfwers.  I  flatter  myfelf,  however,  that 
feveral  of  the  obfervations  in  this  treatife 
will  appear  to  be  new,  at  leafl,  that  fome 
things  will  appear  to  be  fet  in  a  new  or 
clearer  point  of  light.  But  whenever 
the  interefls  of  truth  and  liberty  are  at¬ 
tacked,  it  is  to  be  wiflied  that  fome 
would  fland  up  in  their  defence,  whether 
they  acquit  themfelves  better  than  their 
predeceffors  in  the  fame  good  old  caufe,  or 
not.  New  books  in  defence  of  any  prin¬ 
ciples  whatever,  will  be  read  by  many 
perfons,  who  will  not  look  into  old  books, 
for  the  proper  anfwers  to  them. 

Confiderable  advantage  cannot  but  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  caufe  of  religious,  as  well  as 

civil 


civil  liberty,  from  keeping  the  important 
lubjeft  continually  in  view.  We  are  un¬ 
der  great  obligation,  therefore,  to  all  the 
advocates  for  church-authority,  when¬ 
ever  they  are  pleafed  to  write  in  its  de¬ 
fence. 

Every  attempt  that  has  hitherto  been 
made  to  fhake,  or  undermine  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  chriftian  faith,  hath  end¬ 
ed  in  the  firmer  eftablifhment  of  it.  Al- 
fo,  every  attempt  to  fupport  the  unjuft 
claims  of  churchmen  over  their  fellow 
chriftians,  hath  been  equally  impotent, 
and  hath  recoiled  upon  themfelves  ;  and, 
I  make  no  doubt,  that  this  will  be  the 
iffue  of  all  the  future  efforts  of  interefted 
or  mifguided  men,  in  fo  weak  and  un¬ 
worthy  a  caufe. 

It  will  be  feen,  that  I  have  taken  no 
notice  of  any  thing  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  controverfy  about  the  Confef- 
fional.  I  would  only  obferve,  and  f  can¬ 
not  help  obferving,  that  the  violent  op- 
pofition  that  has  been  made  to  the  mo- 
deft  attempts,  both  of  the  candid  difqui- 
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ft  ors,  and  thofe  of  the  author  of  the 
Confeffional ,  and  his  refpectable  friends, 
to  procure  a  redrefs  of  only  a  few  of  the 
more  intolerable  grievances  the  clergy 
labour  under,  and  a  removal  of  fome  of 
the  molt  obvious  and  capital  defects  in 
the  eftablifhed  church,  has  more  weight 
than  a  hundred  arguments  drawn  from 
theory  only,  in  demonftrating  the  folly 
of  erecting  fuch  complicated  and  un- 
wdeldly  fyftems  of  policy,  and  in  Ihow- 
ing  the  mifchiefs  that  attend  them. 

Little  did  the  founders  of  church  e- 
ftablifhments  confider,  of  what  unfpeak- 
able  importance  it  is  to  the  interefts  of 
religion,  that  the  ambition  of  chriftian 
minifters  be  circumfcribed  within  nar¬ 
row  limits,  when  they  left  them  fuch 
unbounded  fcope  for  courting  prefer¬ 
ment.  But  the  interefts  of  religion  have 
been  very  little  conftdered  by  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  church  eftablilhments.  Indeed 
if  they  had  conlidered  them,  how  little 
were  they  qualified  to  make  provifion 
for  them  ?  I  need  not  fay  what  I  feel, 
when  I  find  fo  much  in  the  writings 
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of’  ingenious  men  concerning  the  ivifdom 
of  thefe  conftitutions.  It  always  brings 
to  my  mind  what  St.  Paul  fays  of  the 
ivifdom  of  this  world  in  other  refpects. 

Such,  however,  is  the  virtue  of  fome 
men,  that  it  is  proof  againft  all  the  bad 
influence  of  the  conftitution  of  which 
they  are  members.  Without  flattering,  or 
tormenting  themfelves  with  a  vain  am¬ 
bition,  many  excellent  clergymen,  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  better  fituation,  contentedly 
fit  down  to  the  proper  duty  of  their  fca- 
tion.  Their  only  objedd  is  to  do  good  to 
the  fouls  of  men ,  and  their  only  hope  of 
reward  is  in  that  world,  where  they  who 
have  been  wife  fhall  Jhine  as  the  brightnefs 
of  the  firmament,  and  they  who  have  turn¬ 
ed  many  to  right eoufnefs  as  the  fiars  for  ever 
and  ever.  Such  characlers  as  thefe  I  tru¬ 
ly  revere  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  for  the  fake 
of  forming  more  fuch,  that  I  wifh  the 
eflablifhment  of  the  church  of  England 
might  be  reformed  in  fome  effential 
points.  The  powers  of  reafon  and  con- 
fcience  plead  for  fuch  a  reformation,  but, 
alas !  the  powers  of  this  world  are  a- 
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gainfi  it.  This  unnatural  ally  of  religi¬ 
on  (or  rather  her  imperious  majler)  with¬ 
out  whofe  permiffion  nothing  can  be 
done,  will  not  admit  of  it. 

But  at  the  fame  time  that,  from  a 
love  of  truth,  and  a  juft  regard  for  the 
purity  of  a  divine  religion,  we  bear  a 
public  teftimony  againft  thofe  abufes 
which  men  have  introduced  into  it ;  let 
us,  as  becomes  chriftians,  have  the  can¬ 
dour  to  make  proper  allowances  for  the 
prejudices  and  prepoiTeftions,  even  of  the 
founders,  promoters,  and  abettors  of 
thefe  anti-chriftian  fyftems  ;  and  ftill 
farther  let  us  be  from  indulging  a  thought 
to  the  prejudice  of  thofe,  who  have  been 
educated  in  a  reverence  for  thefe  modes 
of  religion,  and  have  not  ftrength  of 
mind  to  feparate  their  ideas  of  thefe 
forms ,  from  thofe  of  the  power  of  it.  In 
this  cafe,  let  us  be  particularly  careful 
how  we  give  offence  to  any  ferious  and 
well-difpofed  minds,  and  patiently  bear 
with  the  wheat  and  the  tares  growing 
together  till  the  harveft. 
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Such  is  my  belief  in  the  dodrine  of 
an  over-ruling  providence,  that  I  have 
no  doubt,  but  that  every  thing  in  the 
whole  fyflem  of  nature,  how  noxious 
foever  it  may  be  in  fome  refpeds,  has 
real,  though  unknown  ufes  ;  and  alfo 
that  every  thing,  even  the  groffeft  abu- 
fes  in  the  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  conftituti- 
ons  of  particular  dates,  is  fubfervient 
to  the  wife  and  gracious  defigns  of  him, 
who,  notwithftanding  thefe  appearances, 
dill  rules  in  the  kingdoms  of  men. 

I  make  no  apology  for  the  freedom 
with  which  I  have  written.  The  fub- 
jedt  is,  in  the  higheft  degree,  intereft- 
ing  to  humanity,  it  is  open  to  philofo- 
phical  difcuffion,  and  I  have  taken  no 
greater  liberties  than  becomes  a  phi- 
lofopher,  a  man,  and  an  Engliihman. 
Having  no  other  views  than  to  promote  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  important 
fubjed,  not  being  fenfible  of  any  biafs 
to  miflead  me  in  my  inquiries,  and  con- 
fcious  of  the  uprightnefs  of  my  intentions, 

I  freely  fubmit  my  thoughts  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  all  impartial  judges,  and  the 
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friends  of  their  country  and  of  mankind. 
They  who  know  the  fervour  of  generous 
feelings  will  be  fenfible,  that  I  have  ex- 
preffed  my  fe'if  with  no  more  warmth  than 
the  importance  of  the  fubjedl  neceffarily 
prompted,  in  a  bread:  not  naturally  the 
coldeft ;  and  that  to  have  appeared  more 
indifferent,  I  could  not  have  been  fincere. 

Befides  the  freedom  with  which  I  have 
made  this  defence  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  is  fufficiently  juftified  by  the 
freedom  with  which  they  have  been  at¬ 
tacked  ;  and  though  the  advocates  for 
church  power  are  very  ready  to  accufe 
the  Diffenters  of  indecency ,  when,  in  de¬ 
fending  themfelves,  they  reflect  upon 
the  eflablifhed  church  ;  yet  I  do  not  fee 
why,  in  a  judgment  of  equity,  the  fame 
civility  and  decency  fhould  not  be  ob- 
fervecl  on  both  fides ;  or  why  indolence 
on  one  fide  fhould  not  be  anfwered  by 
contempt  on  the  other. 

$ 

Notwith (landing  the  ardour  of  mind 
with  which,  it  will  be  evident,  fome 
parts  of  the  following  treatife  were 
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written,  the  warmth  with  which  I  have 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  the 
feverity  with  which  I  have  animadverted 
upon  whatever  I  apprehend  to  be  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  it ;  I  think  I  cannot  be  juftly 
accufed  of  party  zeal,  becaufe  it  will  be 
found,  that  I  have  treated  all  parties  with 
equal  freedom.  Indeed,  fuch  is  the 
ufual  violence  of  human  paffions,  when 
any  thing  interefting  to  them  is  con¬ 
tended  for,  that  the  bell;  caufe  in  the 
world  is  not  fufficient  to  prevent  intem¬ 
perance  and  excels  ;  fo  that  it  is  eafy  to 
fee  too  much  to  blame  in  all  parties  :  and 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that,  becaufe  a 
man  difapproves  of  the  condud  of  one, 
that  he  mud;,  therefore,  approve  of  that 
of  its  oppofite.  The  greateft  enemy  of 
popery  may  fee  fomething  he  dillikes  in 
the  conduct  of  the  frit  reformers,  the 
warmeft  zeal  again!!  epifcopacy  is  con- 
fiftent  with  the  juft  fenfe  of  the  faults  of 
the  puritans,  and  much  more  may  an 
enemy  of  Charles  the  firft,  be  an  enemy 
of  Cromwell  alio. 
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N.  B.  Let  it  be  obferved,  that,  in, 
this  treatife,  I  propofe  no  more  than  to 
confider  the  firfi  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  to  explain  fome 
leading  ideas  upon  the  fubject.  For  a 
more  extenfive  view  of  it,  as  affedting  a 
greater  variety  of  particulars  in  the  fy  Item 
of  government,  I  refer  to  the  courfe  of 
lectures  on  hiftory  and  civil  policy  ;  a  Jylla- 
hus  of  which  is  printed  in  the  EJfay  on  a 
courfe  of  liberal  education  for  civil  and 
active  life ,  and  the  whole  of  which,  with 
enlargements,  I  propofe  to  publifh  in 
due  time. 
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Of  the  Fir ft  Principles  of  Government , 
and  the  different  kinds  of  Liberty. 

■*  i 

MAN  derives  two  capital  advan¬ 
tages  from  the  fuperiority  of  his 
intellectual  powers.  The  firfl 
iSj  that,  as  an  individual,  he  poiledes 
a  certain  comprehenlion  of  mind 
whereby  he  contemplates  and  enjoys  the 
paft  and  the  future,  as  well  as  the  pre¬ 
fect.  This  comprehenlion  is  enlarged 
with  the  experience  of  every  day ;  and  by 
this  means  the  happinels  of  man,  as  he 
advances  in  intellect,  is  continually  leis 
dependent  on  temporary  circumltances 
and  fenfations. 

The  next  advantage  refulting  from  the 
fame  principle,  and  which  is,  in  many 
i  efpe&s,  both  the  caule  and  effect  of  the 
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former,  is,  that  the  human  fpecies  itfelf 
is  capable  of  a  fimilar  and  unbounded 
improvement  ;  whereby  mankind  in  a 
later  age  are  greatly  fuperior  to  mankind 
in  a  former  age,  the  individuals  being 
taken  at  the  fame  time  of  life.  Of  this 
progrcfs  of  the  fpecies,  brute  animals 
are  more  incapable  than  they  are  of  that 
relating  to  individuals.  No  horfe  of 
this  age  feems  to  have  any  advantage  o- 
ver  other  horfes  of  former  ages  ;  and  if 
there  be  any  improvement  in  the  fpecies, 
it  is  owing  to  our  manner  of  breeding 
and  training  them.  But  a  man  at  this 
time,  who  has  been  tolerably  well  edu¬ 
cated,  in  an  improved  chriftian  country, 
is  a  being  pofl'effed  of  much  greater 
power,  to  be,  and  to  make  happy,  than 
a  perfon  of  the  fame  age,  in  the  fame,  or 
any  other  country,  feme  centuries  ago. 
And,  for  this  reafon,  I  make  no  doubt, 
that  a  perfon  fome  centuries  hence  will, 
at  the  fame  age,  be  as  much  fuperior 
to  us. 

The  great  inflrument  in  the  hand  of 
divine  providence,  of  this  progrcfs  of  the 
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fpecies  towards  perfedion,  is  fociety,  and 
confequently  government.  In  a  Rate  of 
nature  the  powers  of  any  individual  are 
diflipated  by  an  attention  to  a  multipli¬ 
city  of  objeds.  The  employments  of  all 
are  fimilar.  From  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  every  man  does  the  fame  that  every 
other  does,  or  has  done,  and  no  perfon 
begins  where  another  ends  ;  at  leaft, 
general  improvements  are  exceedingly 
flow,  and  uncertain.  This  we  fee  ex¬ 
emplified  in  all  barbarous  nations,  and 
efpecially  in  countries  thinly  inhabited, 
where  the  connedions  of  the  people  are 
flight,  and  confequently  fociety  and  go¬ 
vernment  very  impeded ;  and  it  may 
be  feen  more  particularly  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  Greenland.  Whereas  a  ftate 
of  more  perfed  fociety  admits  of  a  pro¬ 
per  diftribution  and  divifion  of  the  ob- 
jeds  of  human  attention.  In  fuch  a 
ftate,  men  are  conneded  with  and  fub- 
fervient  to  one  another  ;  fo  that,  while 
one  man  confines  himfelf  to  one  Angle 
objed,  another  may  give  the  fame  undi¬ 
vided  attention  to  another  objed. 
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Thus  the  powers  of  all  have  their  full 
eSecl ;  and  hence  arife  improvements  in 
all  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  In  this  Rate  of 
things,  it  requires  but  a  few  years  to 
comprehend  the  whole  preceding  pro- 
grefs  of  any  one  art  or  fcience  ;  and  the 
reft  of  a  man’s  life,  in  which  his  facul¬ 
ties  are  the  moil  perfect,  may  be  given 
to  the  extenfion  of  it.  If,  by  this  means, 
one  art  or  fcience  fhould  grow  too  large 
for  an  eafy  comprehenfion,  in  a  moderate 
fpace  of  time,  a  commodious  fubdivifion 
will  be  made.  Thus  all  knowledge  will 
be  fubdivided  and  extended  ;  and  know¬ 
ledge,  as  Lord  Bacon  obferves,  being 
power,  the  human  powers  will,  in  fadt, 
be  enlarged  ;  nature,  including  both  its 
materials,  and  its  law's,  will  be  more  at 
ourcommand  ;men  will  make  theirfitua- 
tion  in  this  world  abundantly  more  eafy 
and  comfortable  ;  they  will  probably 
prolong  their  exiflence  in  it,  and  will 
grow  daily  more  happy,  each  in  himfelf, 
and  more  able  (and,  I  believe,  more  dif- 
pofed)  to  communicate  happinefs  to 
others.  Thus,  whatever  wras  the  be¬ 
ginning 
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ginning  of  this  world,  the  end  will  be 
glorious  and  paradifaical,  beyond  what 
our  imaginations  can  now  conceive. 
Extravagant  as  fome  may  fuppofe  thefe 
views  to  be,  I  think  I  could  ihow 
them  to  be  fairly  fuggefted  by  the  true 
theory  of  human  nature,  and  to  arife 
from  the  natural  courfe  of  human  affairs. 

But,  for  the  prefent,  I  wave  this  lubjeff, 
the  contemplation  of  which  always 
makes  me  happy. 

Government  being  the  great  inftru- 
ment  of  this  progrefs  of  the  human  fpecies 
towards  this  glorious  ftate,  that  form  of 
government  will  have  a  juft  claim  to  our 
approbation  which  favours  this  progrefs, 
and  that  muft  be  condemned  in  which 
it  is  retarded.  Let  us  then,  my  fellow 
citizens,  confider  the  bufinefs  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  thefe  enlarged  views,  and  trace 
fome  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  it, 
by  an  attention  to  what  is  moft  conducive 
to  the  happinefs  of  mankind  at  prefent, 
and  moft  favourable  to  theincreafeof  this 
happinefs  in  futurity  ;  and,  perhaps,  we 
may  underftand  this  intricate fubj eel, with 

B  3  fome 
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fome  of  its  moft  important  circumftances, 
better  than  we  have  done ;  at  leaft  we 
may  fee  fome  of  them  in  a  clearer  and 
ftronger  point  of  light. 

To  begin  with  firft  principles,  we  mull, 
for  the  fake  of  gaining  clear  ideas  on  the 
fubjed,  do  what  almoft  all  political  writ¬ 
ers  have  done  beforeus  ;  that  is,  we  muft 


t 


fuppofe  a  number  of  people  exifting,  who 
experience  the  inconvenience  of  living  in¬ 
dependent  and  unconneded  ;  who  are  ex- 
pofed,  without  redrefs,  to  infults  and 
wrongs  of  every  kind,  and  are  too  weak  to 
procure  themfelves  many  of  the  advan- 
tages,  which  they  are  fenfible  might 
eafxly  be  compafled  by  united  llrength. 
Thefe  people,  if  they  would  engage  the 
protedion  of  the  whole  body,  and  join 
their  force  in  enterprizes  and  undertak¬ 
ings  calculated  for  their  common  good, 
muft  voluntarily  refign  fome  part  of  their 
natural  liberty,  and  fubmit  their  con- 
dud  to  the  diredion  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  :  for  without  thefe  conceflions,  fuch 
an  alliance,  attended  with  fuch  advan¬ 
tages,  could  not  be  formed. 


Were 
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Were  thefe  people  few  in  number,  and 
living  within  a  ftnall  distance  of  one 
another,  it  might  be  eafy  for  them  to 
alienable  upon  every  occafion,  in  which 
the  whole  body  was  concerned ;  and  every 
thing  might  be  determined  by  the  votes 
of  the  majority,  provided  they  had  previ- 
oufly  agreed  that  the  votes  of  a  majority 
Ihould  be  decifive.  But  were  the  fo- 
ciety  numerous,  their  habitations  remote, 
and  the  occafions  on  which  the  whole  body 
mull  interpofe  frequent,  it  would  be  abfo- 
lutely  impoflible  that  all  the  members  of 
the  ftate  Ihould  affemble,  or  give  their 
attention  to  public  bufinefs.  In  this  cafe, 
though,  with  Roujfean,  it  be  a  giving  up 
of  their  liberty,  there  muft  be  deputies, 
or  public  officers,  appointed  to  a6t  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  body  ;  and,  in 
a  ftate  of  very  great  extent,  where  all 
the  people  could  never  be  aflembled,  the 
whole  power  of  the  community  muft 
neceflarily,  and  almoft  irreverfibly,  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  thefe  deputies. 
In  England,  the  king,  the  hereditary 
lords,  and  the  electors  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  are  thefe ftanding  deputies  ;  and 

the 
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the  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
are,  again,  the  temporary  deputies  of  this 
laft  order  of  the  date. 

In  all  Rates,  great  or  fmall,  the  fenti- 
ments  of  that  body  of  men  in  whole 
hands  the  fupreme  power  of  the  fociety  is 
lodged,  muft  be  underftood  to  be  the 
fentiments  of  the  whole  body,  if  there 
be  no  other  method  in  which  the  fenti¬ 
ments  of  the  whole  body  can  be  ex- 
prefled.  Thefe  deputies,  or  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people,  will  make  a  wrong 
judgment,  and  purfue  wrong  meafures,  if 
they  confult  not  the  good  of  the  whole 
fociety,  whofe  reprefentatives  they  are  ; 
juft  as  the  people  themfelves  would 
make  a  wrong  judgment,  and  purfue 
wrong  meafures,  if  they  did  not  confult 
their  own  good,  provided  they  could  be 
aflembled  for  that  purpofe.  No  maxims 
or  rules  of  policy  can  be  binding  upon 
them,  but  fuch  as  they  themfelves  fliall 
judge  to  be  conducive  to  the  public  good. 
Their  own  reafon  and  confcienceare  their 
only  guide,  and  the  people,  in  whofe 
name  they  a<5t,  their  only  judge. 

In 
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In  thefe  circumftances,  if  I  be  afked 
what  I  mean  by  liberty ,  I  Ihould  chufe, 
for  the  fake  of  greater  clearnefs,  to  divide 
it  into  two  kinds,  political  and  civil ;  and 
the  importance  of  having  clear  ideas  on 
this  fubjedl  will  be  my  apology  for  the 
innovation.  Political  liberty.  I 

7 

would  fay,  confijls  in  the  power,  which 
the  members  of  the Jlate  rcferve  to  themfelves , 
of  arriving  at  the  public  ojfces,  or,  at  lead, 
of  having  votes  in  the  nomination  of  thofe 
who  fill  them  :  and  I  would  chufe  to  call 
civil  liberty  that  power  over  their 
own  acilions,  which  the  members  of  the fate 
referve  to  themfelves,  and  which  their  of¬ 
ficers  mufi  not  infringe. 

Political  liberty,  therefore,  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  right  of  magidracy,  being  the 
claim  that  any  member  of  the  date  hath, 
to  have  his  private  opinion  or  judgment 
become  that  of  the  public,  and  thereby 
control  the  actions  of  others  ;  whereas 
civil  liberty,  extends  no  farther  than  to 
a  man’s  own  condudl,  and  fignifies  the 
right  he  has  to  be  exempt  from  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  fociety,  or  its  agents  ;  that 
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is,  the  power  he  has  of  providing  for  his 
own  advantage  and  happinefs.  It  is  a 
man’s  civil  liberty,  which  is  originally  in 
its  full  force,  and  part  of  which  he  facri- 
fices  when  he  enters  into  a  Rate  of  fociety; 
and  political  liberty  is  that  which  he  may, 
or  may  not  acquire  in  the  compenfation 
he  receives  for  it.  For  he  may  either  Ri- 
pulate  to  have  a  voice  in  the  public  de¬ 
terminations,  or,  as  far  as  the  public  de¬ 
termination  doth  take  place,  he  may  fub- 
mit  to  be  governed  wholly  by  others.  Of 
thefe  two  kinds  of  liberty,  which  it  is  of 
the  greateR  importance  to  diflinguifh,  I 


fhall  treat  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
mentioned  them. 
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IN  countries  where  every  member  of 
the  fociety  enjoys  an  equal  power  of 
arriving  at  the  fupreme  offices,  and 
confequently  of  dire&ing  the  ftrength  and 
the  fenfiments  of  the  whole  community, 
there  is  a  (late  of  the  moft  perfect  politi¬ 
cal  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  a  man  is,  by  his  birth  or  for¬ 
tune,  excluded  from  thefe  offices,  or  from 
a  power  of  voting  for  proper  perfons  to  fill 
them ;  that  man,  whatever  be  the  form  of 
the  government,  or  whatever  civil  liberty, 
or  power  over  his  own  actions  he  may 
have,  has  no  power  over  thofe  of  another; 
he  has  no  fhare  in  the  government,  and 
therefore  has  no  political  liberty  at  all. 

Nay 
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Nay  his  own  conduct,  as  far  as  the 
fociety  does  interfere,  is,  in  all  cafes,  di¬ 
rected  by  others. 


It  may  be  faid,  that  no  fociety  on  earth 
was  ever  formed  in  the  manner  repre¬ 
fen  ted  above.  I  anfwer,  it  is  true  ;  be- 
caufe  all  governments  whatever  have 
been,  in  fome  meafure,  compulfory,  ty¬ 
rannical,  and  oppreflive  in  their  origin  ; 
but  the  method  I  have  defcribed  mull  be 
allowed  to  be  the  only  equitable  and  fair 
method  of  forming  a  fociety.  And  fince 
every  man  retains,  and  can  never  be  de¬ 
prived  of  his  natural  right  (founded  on  a 
regard  to  the  general  good)  of  relieving 
himfelf  from  all  oppreflion,  that  is,  from 
every  thing  that  has  been  impofed  upon 
him  without  his  own  confent ;  this  mull  be 
the  only  true  and  proper  foundation  of  all 
the  governments  fubfifling  in  the  world, 
and  that  to  which  the  people  who  com- 
pofe  them  have  an  unalienable  right  to 
bring  them  back. 

It  mull  neceffarily  be  underflood, 
therefore,  whether  it  be  expreffed  or 

not, 
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not,  that  all  people  live  in  fociety  for 
their  mutual  advantage  ;  fo  that  the 
good  and  happinefs  of  the  members,  that 
is  the  majority  of  the  members  of  any 
Rate,  is  the  great  Randard  by  which 
every  thing  relating  to  that  Rate  muR 
finally  be  determined.  And  though  it 
may  be  fuppofed,  that  a  body  of  people 
may  be  bound  by  a  voluntary  refigna- 
tion  of  all  their  interefis  to  a  fingle  per- 
fon,  or  to  a  few,  it  can  never  be  fuppofed 
that  the  refignation  is  obligatory  on  their 
poRerity  ;  becaufe  it  is  manifefily  con¬ 
trary  to  the  good  of  the  whole  that  it  Jhould 
be  fo. 

I  own  it  is  rather  matter  of  furprife 
to  me,  that  this  great  objedt  of  all  go¬ 
vernment  fhould  have  been  fo  little  in- 
fified  on  by  our  great  writers  who  have 
treated  of  this  fubjedt,  and  that  more 
ufe  hath  not  been  made  of  it.  In  treat¬ 
ing  of  particular  regulations  in  Rates, 
this  principle  neceflarily  obtruded  itfelf ; 
all  arguments  in  favour  of  any  law  being 
always  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  its 

tendency  to  promote  the  public  good; 

and 
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and  yet  it  has  often  efcaped  the  notice  of 
writers  in  dilcourfing  on  the  firft  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fociety,  and  the  fubjed  of  ci¬ 
vil  and  religious  liberty. 

This  one  general  idea,  properly  pur- 
fued,  throws  the  greateft  light  upon  the 
whole  lyftem  of  policy,  morals,  and,  I 
may  add,  theology  too.  To  a  mind  not 
warped  by  theological  and  metaphyfical 
fubtilties,  the  divine  being  appears  to 
be  aduated  by  no  other  views  than  the 
nobieil  we  can  conceive,  the  happinels 
of  his  creatures.  Virtue  and  right  con- 
dud  confift  in  thofe  affedions  and  ac¬ 
tions  which  terminate  in  the  public 
good  ;  juftice  and  veracity,  for  inftance, 
having  nothing  intrinlically  excellent 
in  them,  feparate  from  their  relation  to 
the  happinefs  of  mankind ;  and  the  whole 
fyftem  of  right  to  power,  property,  and 
every  thing  elfe  in  fociety,  muft  be  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  fame  conlideration  :  the 
decilive  queftion,  when  any  of  thefe 
fubjeds  are  examined,  being,  What 
is  it  that  the  good  of  the  community 
requires  ? 


Let 
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Let  it  be  obferved,  in  this  place,  that 
I  by  no  means  aflert,  that  the  good  of 
mankind  requires  a  date  of  themofh  per¬ 
fect  political  liberty.  This,  indeed,  is 
not  poffible,  except  in  exceeding  fmall 
dates  ;  in  none,  perhaps,  that  are  fo 
large  as  even  the  republics  of  ancient 
Greece  ;  or  as  Genoa,  or  Geneva  in 
modern  times.  Such  fmall  republics  as 
thefe,  if  they  were  defirable,  would  be 
impracticable  ;  becaufe  a  date  of  per¬ 
fect  equality,  in  communities  or  indi¬ 
viduals,  can  never  be  preferved,  while 
fome  are  more  powerful,  more  enter- 
prifing,  and  more  fuccefsful  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  than  others.  And  an  ambitious 
nation  could  not  with  for  a  fairer  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  arriving  at  extenfive  empire, 
than  to  find  the  neighbouring  countries 
cantoned  out  into  a  number  of  finall  go¬ 
vernments  j  which  could  have  no  power 
to  withdand  it  fingly,  and  which  could 
never  form  fufficiently  extenfive  confe¬ 
deracies,  or  adt  with  fufiicient  unani¬ 
mity,  and  expedition,  to  oppofe  it  with 
fuccefs. 

Suppofing 
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Suppofing,  therefore,  that,  iri  order  to 
prevent  the  greateft  of  all  inconveniences, 
very  extenfive,  and  confequently  abfolute 
monarchies,  it  may  be  expedient  to  have 
fuch  ftates  as  England,  France,  and 
Spain  ;  political  liberty  mull,  in  fome 
meafure,  be  reftrained  ;  but  in  *what 
manner  a  reftraint  fhould  be  put  upon  it, 
or  horw  far  it  fliould  extend,  is  not  ea- 
fy  to  be  afcertained.  In  general,  it  fhould 
feem,  that  none  but  perfons  of  confi- 
derable  fortune  fhould  be  capable  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  higheft  offices  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  ;  not  only  becaufe,  all  other 
circumftances  being  equal,  fuch  perfons 
will  generally  have  had  the  belt  educa¬ 
tion,  and  confequently  be  the  belt  qua¬ 
lified  to  a£t  for  the  public  good ;  but  be¬ 
caufe  alfo,  they  will  neceflarily  have  the 
moft  property  at  ftake,  and  will,  therefore, 
be  moft  interefted  in  the  fate  of  their 
country. 


Let  it  be  obferved,  however,  that  what 
maybe  called  a  moderate  fortune  (though 
a  thing  of  fo  variable  a  nature  cannot 
be  defined)  fliould  be  confidered  as  equi¬ 
valent 
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in  this  refpecd,  to  the  mod  affluent  one. 
Perfons  who  are  bom  to  a  moderate  for¬ 
tune,  are,  indeed,  generally  better  edu¬ 
cated,  have,  confequently,  more  enlarg¬ 
ed  minds,  and  are,  in  all  refpe&s,  more 
truly  independent ,  than  thofe  who  are 
born  to  great  opulence. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  more  eligible,  that  thofe  who  are  ex¬ 
tremely  dependent  fflould  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  votes  in  the  nomination  of 
the  chief  magiftrates ;  becaufe  this  might, 
in  fome  indances,  be  only  throwing 
more  votes  into  the  hands  of  thofe  per¬ 
fons  on  whom  they  depend.  But  if,  in 
every  date  of  confiderable  extent,  we 
fuppofe  a  gradation  of  elecdive  offi¬ 
ces,  and  if  we  likewife  fuppofe  the  low¬ 
ed  clafles  of  the  people  to  have  votes 
in  the  nomination  of  the  lowed  officers, 
and,  as  they  increafe  in  wealth  and  im¬ 
portance,  to  have  afhare  in  the  choice  of 
perfons  to  fill  the  higher  pods,  till  they 
themfelves  be  admitted  candidates  for 
places  of  public  trud  ;  we  diall,  perhaps, 
form  an  idea  of  as  much  political  liberty 
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as  is  confiftent  with  the  ftate  of  man¬ 
kind.  And  I  think  experience  (hews, 
that  the  higheft  offices  of  all,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  of  king,  ought  to  be,  in  fome 
meafure,  hereditary,  as  in  England  ;  elec¬ 
tive  monarchies  having  generally  been 
the  theatres  of  cabal,  confufion,  and 
mifery. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  to  be 
exceedingly  hazardous  to  the  liberties  of 
a  people,  to  have  any  office  of  importance 
frequently  filled  by  the  fame  perfons,  or 
their  defcendants.  The  boundaries  of 
very  great  power  can  never  be  fo  exact¬ 
ly  defined,  but  that,  when  it  becomes 
the  interefi  of  men  to  extend  them,  and 
when  fo  flattering  an  object  is  kept  a 
long  time  in  view,  opportunities  will  be 
found  for  the  purpofe.  What  nation 
would  not  have  been  enflaved  by  the  un¬ 
controverted  fucceflion  of  only  three  fiich 
princes  as  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  or  the  prefent  king  of 
Pruffia  ?  The  more  accomplifhed  and 
glorious  they  were  as  warriors,  or  ftatef- 
mcn,  the  more  dangerous  would  they 

be 
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be  as  princes,  in  free  Hates.  It  is  nothing 
but  the  continual  fear  of  a  revolt,  in  fa- 
vour  of  fome  rival,  that  could  keep  fuch 
princes  within  any  bounds  ;  i.  e.  that 
could  make  it  their  intereft  to  court  the 
favour  of  the  people. 

Hereditary  nobles  Hand  in  the  fame 
predicament  with  hereditary  princes. 
The  long  continuance  of  the  fame  par¬ 
liaments  have  alfo  the  fame  tendency. 
And  had  not  thefe  things,  together  with 
an  independent  ecclefiaflical  power,  been 
wonderfully  balanced  in  our  conflitu- 
tion,  it  could  never  have  Hood  fo  long. 
The  more  complex  any  machine  is,  and 
the  more  nicely  it  is  fitted  to  anfwer  its 
purpofe,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  diforder. 
The  more  avenues  there  are  to  arbitrary 
power,  the  more  attention  it  requires  to 
guard  them  ;  and  with  all  the  vigilance 
of  the  people  of  thefe  nations,  they  have 
more  than  once  been  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  fword.  The  liberties  we 
now  enjoy,  precarious  as  they  are,  have 
not  been  purchafed  without  blood. 

Though  it  be  very  evident  that  no  of- 
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flee  of  great  trad  and  power  fhould  be 
differed  to  continue  a  long  time  in  the 
fame  hands,  the  fucceffion  might  be  fo 
rapid,  that  the  remedy  would  be  worfe 
than  the  difeafe.  With  refpecl  to  this 
nation,  it  feems  to  be  agreed,  that  fep - 
tennial  parliaments  have  brought  our  li¬ 
berties  into  very  eminent  hazard,  and 
that  triennial,  if  not  annual  parliaments 
would  be  better.  Indeed  feptennial  par¬ 
liaments  were  at  firft  a  direbl  ufurpation 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  :  for,  by  the 
fame  authority  that  one  parliament  pro¬ 
longed  their  own  power  to  feven  years, 
they  might  have  continued  it  to  twice 
feven,  or,  like  the  parliament  in  1641, 
have  made  it  perpetual.  The  bulk  of 
the  people  never  fee  the  moll  obvious 
tendencies  of  things,  or  fo  flagrant  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  conftitution  would  never 

♦ 

have  been  differed.  But  whereas  a  gene¬ 
ral  clamour  might  have  prevented  the 
evil,  it  may  require  fomething  more  to 
redrefs  it. 

But  though  the  exadl  medium  of  po¬ 
litical  liberty,  with  refpe<5t  either  to  the 

property 
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property  of  men  in  offices  of  truft,  or  to 
their  continuance  in  poiver,  be  not  eaiily 
fixed,  it  is  not  of  much  confequence  to 
do  it ;  fince  a  confiderable  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  in  government  will  admit  of  great 
varieties  in  this  refpeCt ;  and  the  extreme 
of  political  flavery,  which  excludes  all 
perfons,  except  one,  or  a  very  few,  from 
having  accefs  to  the  chief  magiftracy,  or 
from  having  votes  in  the  choice  of  magi- 
ftrates,  and  which'  keeps  all  the  power 
of  the  ftate  in  the  fame  hands,  or  the 
fame  families,  is  eafily  marked  out,  and 
the  fatal  effeCts  of  it  are  very  ftriking. 
For  fuch  is  the  ftate  of  mankind,  that 
perfons  pofTeffed  of  unbounded  power 
will  generally  ad  as  if  they  forgot  the 
proper  nature  and  defign  of  their  Ration, 
and  purfue  their  own  intereft,  though 
it  be  oppofite  to  that  of  the  community 
at  large. 

Provided  thofe  who  make  laws  fub- 
mit  to  them  themfelves,  and,  with  refpecl 
to  taxes  in  particular,  fo  long  as  thofe 
who  impofe  them  bear  an  equal  fhare 
with  the  reft  of  the  community,  there 
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will  be  no  complaint.  But  in  all  cafes, 
when  thofe  who  lay  the  tax  upon  others 
exempt  themfelves,  there  is  tyranny  ;  and 
the  man  whofubmits  to  a  tax  of  a  penny, 
levied  in  this  manner,  is  liable  to  have 
the  laft  penny  he  has  extorted  from  him. 


Men  of  equal  rank  and  fortune  with 
thofe  who  ufually  compofe  the  Englifh 
houfe  of  Commons  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  impofition  of  taxes,  fo  long  as 
there  is  any  thing  like  rotation  in  that  of¬ 
fice  ;  becaufe  thofe  who  impofe  them  are 
liable  to  pay  them  themfelves,  and  are 
no  better  able  to  bear  the  burden  ;  but 
perfons  of  lower  rank,  and  efpecially 
thofe  who  have  no  votes  in  the  ele&ion 
of  members,  may  have  reafon  to  fear, 
becaufe  an  unequal  part  of  the  burden 
may  be  laid  upon  them.  They  are  ne- 
cellarily  a  difhncl  order  in  the  communi¬ 


ty,  and  have  no  dire<5t  method  of  con- 
troling  the  meafures  of  the  legillature. 
Our  increafing  game-laws  have  all  the 
appearance  of  the  haughty  decrees  of  a 
tyrant,  who  facrifices  every  thing  to  his 
pwn  pleafui'e  and  caprice, 


Upon 
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Upon  thefe  principles  it  is  evident,  that 
there  mull  have  been  a  grofs  inattention 
to  the  very  firft  principles  of  liberty,  to 
fay  nothing  worfe,  in  the  firft  fcheme  of 
taxing  the  inhabitants  of  Amei'ica  in  the 
Britifh  parliament. 

But  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  above  laid  down,  it  mud  be  a 
fundamental  maxim  in  all  governments, 
that  if  any  man  hold  what  is  called  a 
high  rank,  or  enjoy  privileges,  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  in  a  ftate,  it  is  becaufe  the 
good  of  the  ftate  requires  that  he  fhould 
hold  that  rank,  or  enjoy  thofe  privi¬ 
leges  ;  and  fuch  perfons,  whether  they 
be  called  kings,  fenators,  or  nobles  ;  or 
by  whatever  names,  or  titles,  they  be 
diftinguifhed,  are,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes,  the  Jew  ants  of  the  public ,  and  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  people  for  the  difcharge 
of  their  refpe&ive  offices. 

> 

If  fuch  magiftrates  abufe  their  truft, 
in  the  people,  therefore,  lies  the  right 
of  depofing,  and  confequently  of  punijhing 
them.  And  the  only  reafonwhy  abufes 

which 
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which  have  crept  into  offices  have  been 
connived  at,  is,  that  the  correcting  of 
them,  by  having  recourfe  to  firft 
principles,  and  the  people  taking  into 
their  own  hands  their  right  to  appoint 
or  change  their  officers,  and  to  afcer- 
tain  the  bounds  of  their  authority,  is 
far  from  being  eafy,  except  in  fmall 
ftates  ;  fo  that  the  remedy  would  often 
be  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

But,  in  the  largeft  ftates,  if  the  a- 
bufes  of  government  fliould,  at  any  time 
be  great  and  manifeft  ;  if  the  fervants 
of  the  people,  forgetting  their  majiers, 
and  their  mailers’  intereft,  ihould  purfue 
a  feparate  one  of  their  own  ;  if,  inftead 
of  confidering  that  they  are  made  for  the' 
people,  they  fliould  confider  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  made  for  them  ;  if  the  oppreffi- 
ons  and  violations  of  right  fliould  be 
great,  flagrant,  and  univerfally  refented ; 
if  the  tyrannical  governors  fliould  have 
no  friends  but  a  few  fycophants,  who 
had  long  preyed  upon  the  vitals  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  and  who  might 
be  expected  to  defert  a  government, 

whenever 
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whenever  their  interefts  fhould  be  de¬ 
tached  from  it  :  if,  in  confequence  of 
thefe  circumftances,  it  fhould  become 
manifeft,  that  the  rifque,  which  would 
be  run  in  attempting  a  revolution  would 
be  trifling,  and  the  evils  which  might 
be  apprehended  from  it,  were  far  lefs 
than  thofe  which  were  actually  fuffered, 
and  which  were  daily  increafing ;  in 
the  name  of  God,  I  afk,  what  princi¬ 
ples  are  thofe,  which  ought  to  reftrain 
an  injured  and  infulted  people  from  af- 
ferting  their  natural  rights,  and  from 
changing,  or  even  punifhing  their  go¬ 
vernors,  that  is  their  fern  ants ,  who  had 
abufed  their  truft  ;  or  from  altering  the 
whole  form  of  their  government,  if  it 
appeared  to  be  of  a  ftrudture  fo  liable 
to  abufe  ? 


To  fay  that  thefe  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  have  been  long  eftabliihed,  and 
that  thefe  oppreflions  have  been  long 
fuffered,  without  any  complaint,  is  to 
fuppiy  the  ftrongefl  argument  for  their 
abolition.  Lawyers,  who  are  governed 
by  rules  and  precedents,  are  very  apt  to 

fall 
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fall  into  miftakes,  in  determining  what  is 
right  and  lawful,  in  cafes  which  are, 
in  their  own  nature,  ,  prior  to  any 
fixed  laws  or  precedents.  The  only  rea- 
fon  for  the  authority  of  precedents  and 
general  rules  in  matters  of  law  and  go¬ 
vernment,  is,  that  all  perfons  may  know 
what  is  law  ;  which  they  could  not  do 
if  the  adminiftration  of  it  was  not  uni¬ 
form,  and  the  fame  in  fimilar  cafes. 
But  if  the  precedents  and  general  rules 
themfelves  be  a  greater  grievance  than 
the  violation  of  them,  and  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  better  precedents,  and  better 
general  rules,  what  becomes  of  their 
obligation  ?  The  neceffity  of  the  thing, 
in  the  changing  courfe  of  human  affairs, 
obliges  all  governments  to  alter  their 
general  rules,  and  to  fet  up  new  prece¬ 
dents  in  affairs  of  lefs  importance  ;  and 
why  may  not  a  proportionably  greater 
neceffity  plead  as  flrongly  for  the  alte¬ 
ration  of  the  moft  general  rules,  and 
for  fetting  up  new  precedents  in  matters 
of  the  greateft  confequence,  affedting  tire 
moft  fundamental  principles  of  any  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  diftribution  of  power 
amon£  its  feveral  members  ■  No- 
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Nothing  can  more  juftly  excite  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  an  honelt  and  oppreiled  ci¬ 
tizen,  than  to  hear  a  prelate,  who  en¬ 
joys  a  confiderable  benefice,  under  a  cor¬ 
rupt  government,  pleading  for  its  fup- 
port  by  thofe  abominable  perverfions  of 
fcripture,  which  have  been  too  common 
on  this  occafion  ;  as  by  urging  in  its  fa¬ 
vour  that  paffage  of  St.  Paul,  The  powers 
•which  be  are  ordained  of  God ,  and  others 
of  a  fimilar  import.  It  is  a  fufficient  an- 
fwer  to  fuch  an  abfurd  quotation  as  this, 
that  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  powers 
which  will  be  will  be  ordained  of  God 
alfo. 

Something,  indeed,  might  have  been 
faid  in  favour  of  the  docftrines  of  paffive 
obedience  and  non-refifance,  at  the  time 
when  they  were  firft  ftarted  ;  but  a  man 
muft  be  infatuated  who  will  not  renounce 
them  now.  The  Jefuits,  about  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  in  order  to  vindicate  their 
king-killing  principles,  happened,  among 
other  arguments,  to  make  ufe  of  this  great 
and  juft  principle,  that  all  civil  power  is 
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ultimately  derived  from  the  people  :  and 
their  adveiTaries,  in  England,  and  elfe- 
where,  inftead  of  fhewing  how  they 
abufed  and  perverted  that  fundamental 

principle  of  all  government  in  the  cafe 
in  queftion,did,  what  difputants  warmed 
with  controverfy  are  very  apt  to  do  ; 
they  denied  the  principle  itfelf,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  all  civil  power  is  derived  from 
God ,  as  if  the  Jewiih  theocracy  had 
been  eftablifhed  throughout  the  whole 
world.  From  this  maxim  it  was  a  clear 
confequence,  that  the  governments,  which 
at  any  time  fubfift,  being  the  ordinance 
of  God,  and  the  kings  which  are  at  any 
time  upon  the  throne,  being  the  vicege¬ 
rents  of  God,  muft  not  be  oppofed. 


So  long  as  there  were  recent  examples 
of  good  kings  depofed,  and  fome  of  them 
mafTacred  by  wild  enthufiafts,  fome  in¬ 
dulgence  might  be  allowed  to  thole 
warm,  but  weak  friends  of  fociety,  who 
would  lay  hold  of  any  principle,  which, 
however  ill  founded,  would  fupplyan  ar¬ 
gument  for  more  effectually  preferving 
the  public  peace  ;  but  to  maintain  the 

fame 
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fame  abfurd  principles  at  this  day,  when 
the  danger  from  which  they  ferved  to 
fhelter  us  is  over,  and  the  heat  of  contro- 
verfy  is  abated,  fnews  the  Itrongeft  and 
moft  blameable  prepoffeflion.  Writers 
in  defence  of  them  do  not  deferve  a  feri- 
rious  anfwer  :  and  to  alledge  thofe  princi¬ 
ples  in  favour  of  a  corrupt  government, 
which  nothing  can  excufe  but  their  being 
brought  in  favour  of  a  good  one,  is  un¬ 
pardonable. 

The  hiflory  of  this  controverfy  about 
the  doflrine  of  paffive  obedience  and 
non-refiftance,  affords  a  ftriking  example 
of  the  danger  of  having  recourfe  to 
falfe  principles  in  controverfy.  They 
may  fervea  particular  turn,  but,  in  other 
cafes,  may  be  capable  of  the  mod  dan¬ 
gerous  application  ;  whereas  univerfal 
truth  will,  in  all  poffible  cafes,  have  the 
bed:  confequences,  and  be  ever  favourable 
to  the  true  interefts  of  mankind. 

It  will  be  faid,  that  it  is  opening  a  door 
to  rebellion,  to  affert  that  magiftrates, 
abufing  their  power,  may  be  fet  afide  by 

the 
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the  people,  who  are  of  courfe  their  own 
judges  when  that  power  is  abufed.  May 
not  the  people,  it  is  faid,  abufe  their 
power,  as  well  as  their  governors  ?  I  an- 
Iwer,  it  is  very  pofhble  they  may  abufe 
their  power :  it  is  poflible  they  may  ima¬ 
gine  them! elves  opprefled  when  they  are 
not :  it  is  poffible  that  their  animofity 
may  be  artfully  and  unreafonably  in¬ 
flamed,  by  ambitious  and  enterprifing 
men,  whoie  views  are  often  beft  anfwered 
by  popular  tumults  and  infurredions  ; 
and  the  people  may  fufFer  in  confequence 
of  their  folly  and  precipitancy.  But  what 
man  is  there,  or  what  body  of  men 
(whofe  right  to  dired  their  own  condud 
was  never  called  in  queflion)  but  are 
liable  to  be  impofed  upon,  and  to  fufFer 
in  confequence  of  their  miftaken  appre- 
henfions  and  precipitate  condud  ? 

With  refped  to  large  focieties,  it  is 
very  improbable,  that  the  people  fliould 
be  too  foon  alarmed,  fo  as  to  be  driven 
to  thefe  extremities.  In  fuch  cafes,  the 
power  of  the  government,  that  is,  of 
the  governors,  mull  be  very  extenfive 

and 
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and  arbitrary  ;  and  the  power  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  fcattered,  and  difficult  to  be  united; 
lo  that,  if  a  man  have  common  fenfe,  he 
will  fee  it  to  be  madnefs  to  propofe, 
or  to  lay  any  meafures  fora  general  infur- 
rebtion  a  gain  ft  the  government,  except  in 
cafe  of  very  general  and  great  oppreffi- 
on.  Even  patriots,  in  fuch  circumftances, 
will  confider,  that  prefent  evils  always  ap¬ 
pear  greater  in  confequenceof  their  being 
prefent;  but  that  the  future  evils  of  a  re¬ 
volt,  and  a  temporary  anarchy,  may  be 
much  greater  than  are  apprehended  at  a 
diftance.  They  will,  alfo,  confider,  that 
unlefs  their  meafures  be  perfectly  well 
laid,  and  their  fuccefs  decifive,  ending  in 
a  change,  not  of  men,  Dut  of  things  ;  not 
'  of  governors,  but  of  the  rules  and  ad- 
miniftration  of  government,  they  will 
only  rivet  their  chains  the  fafter,  and 

bring  upon  themfelves  and  their  country 
tenfold  ruin. 

So  obvious  are  thefe  difficulties,  that 
lie  in  the  way  of  procuring  redrefs  of 
grievances  by  force  of  arms,  that  I  think 
we  may  fay,  without  exception,  that  in 

all 
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all  cafes  of  hoftlle  oppolition  to  govern¬ 
ment,  the  people  muft  have  been  in  the 
right ;  and  that  nothing  but  very  great 
opprefiion  could  drive  them  to  fuch  def- 
perate  meafures.  The  bulk  of  a  people 
feidom  fo  much  as  complain  without  rea- 
fon,  becaufe  they  never  think  of  com¬ 
plaining  till  they  feel ;  fo  -that,  in  all 
cafes  of  difi'atisfaclion  with  government, 
it  is  moil  probable,  that  the  people  are 


injured. 


The  cafe,  I  own,  may  be  otherwife  in 
Hates  of  final  1  extent,  where  the  power 
of  the  governors  is  comparatively  final!, 
and  the  power  of  the  people  great,  and 
loon  united.  Thefe  fears,  therefore,  may 
be  prudent  in  Venice,  in  Genoa,  or  in  the 
fmall  cantons  of  Switzerland ;  but  it  were 
to  the  laft  degree,  abfurd  to  extend  them 
to  Great- Britain. 


The  Englifh  hiflory  will  inform  us, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  have 
always  borne  extreme  opprefiion,  for  a 
longtime  before  there  has  appeared  any 
danger  of  a  general  iniurreclion  againft 

the 
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the  government.  What  a  feries  of  en¬ 
croachments  upon  their  rights  did  even 
the  feudal  barons,  whofe  number  was 
not  very  considerable,  and  whofe  power 
was  great,  bear  from  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and  his  fuccelfors,  before  they 
broke  out  into  a<5lual  rebellion  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  as  in  the  reigns  of  king  John,  and 
Henry  the  third  !  And  how  much  were 
the  lowed;  orders  of  the  poor  commons 
trampled  upon  with  impunity  by  both, 
till  a  much  later  period  ;  when,  all  the 
while,  they  were  fo  far  from  attempting 
any  refiftance,  or  even  complaining  of 
the  grofs  infringements  of  their  rights, 
that  they  had  not  fo  much  as  the  idea  of 
their  having  any  rights  to  be  trampled 
upon !  After  the  people  had  begun  to 
acquire  property,  independence,  and  an 
idea  of  their  natural  rights,  how  long  did 
they  bear  a  load  of  old  and  new  oppreT* 
fions  under  the  Tudors,  but  more  elpe- 
cially  under  the  Stuarts,  before  they 
broke  out  into  what  the  friends  of  arbi¬ 
trary  power  a  fie  cl  to  call  the  grand  re¬ 
bellion  !  And  how  great  did  that  obfti- 

nate  civil  war  fhow  the  power  of  the 
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king  to  be,  notwithftanding  the  mofl 
intolerable  and  wanton  abufe  of  it !  At 
the  clofe  of  the  year  1642,  it  was  more 
probable  that  the  king  would  have  pre¬ 
vailed  than  the  parliament ;  and  his  fuc- 
cefs  would  have  been  certain,  if  his  con¬ 
duct  had  not  been  as  weak,  as  it  was  j 

wicked. 

' 

-  #  ;  ~ 

So  great  was  the  power  of  the  crown, 
that  after  the  reftoration,  Charles  the 
fecond  was  tempted  to  adl  the  fame  part 
with  his  father,  and  adlually  did  it,  in  a 
great  meafure,  with  impunity  ;  till,  at 
laft,  he  was  even  able  to  reign  without 
parliaments  ;  and  if  he  had  lived  much 
longer,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  as  arbitrary  as  the  king  of  France,  ■ 
His  brother  James  the  fecond,  had  al- 
molt  fubverted  both  the  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberties  of  his  country,  in  the 
fhort  fpace  of  four  years,  and  might 
have  done  it  completely,  if  he  could 
have  been  content  to  have  proceeded 
with  more  caution  ;  nay,  he  might  have 
fucceeded  notwithflanding  his  precipi¬ 
tancy,  if  the  divine  being  had  not,  at 

that 
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that  critical  time,  raifed  up  William  the 
third,  of  glorious  memory,  for  our  deli¬ 
verance.  But,  God  be  thanked,  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  this  country,  is  now  fixed 
upon  fo  good  and  firm  a  balls,  and  is  fo 
generally  acquiefced  in,  that  they  are 
only  the  mere  tools  of  a  court  party,  or 
the  narrow  minded  bigots  among  the 
inferior  clergy,  who,  to  ferve  their  own 
low  purpofes,  do  now  and  then  pro¬ 
mote  the  cry,  that  the  church  or  the 
date  is  in  danger. 

I  •  .i  ‘ 

As  to  what  is  called  the  crime  of  re¬ 
bellion,  we  have  nothing  to  do  either 
with  the  name,  or  the  thing,  in  the  cafe 
before  us.  That  term,  if  it  admit  of 
any  definition,  is  an  attempt  to  fubvert 
a  lawful  government  ;  but  the  queflion 
is,  whether  an  opprefilve  government, 
though  it  have  been  ever  fo  long  efla- 
blilhed,  can  be  a  lawful  one  ;  or,  to 
cutoff  all  difpute  about  words,  if  lawful, 
legal,  and  conflitutional,  be  maintained 
to  be  the  fame  thing,  whether  the  law¬ 
ful,  legal,  and  conflitutional  govern¬ 
ment  be  a  good  government,  or  one  in 
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which  fufficient  provifion  is  made  for  the 
happinefs  of  the  fubjedls  of  it.  If  it  fail 
in  this  effential  character,  refpedfing  the 
true  end  and  objedt  of  all  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  no  other  property  or  title,  with 
which  it  may  be  dignified,  ought  to  fhel  ter 
it  from  the  generous  attack  of  the  noble 
and  daring  patriot.  If  the  bold  attempt 
be  precipitate,  and  unfuccefsful,  the 
tyrannical  government,  will  be  fure  to 
term  it  rebellion,  but  that  cenfure  can¬ 
not  make  the  thing  itfelf  lefs  glorious. 
The  memory  of  fuch  brave,  though  un¬ 
fuccefsful  and  unfortunate  friends  of  li¬ 
berty,  aud  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  as 
that  of  Harmodius  and  Arillogiton 
among  the  Athenians,  and  Rufiel  and 
Sidney  in  our  own  country,  will  be 
had  in  everlafting  honour  by  their  grate¬ 
ful  fellow  citizens  ;  and  hiftory  will  fpeak 
another  language  than  laws. 


If  it  be  afked  how  far  a  people  may 
lawfully  go  in  punilhing  their  chief 
magiftrates,  I  anfwer  that,  if  the  enor-  j 
mity  of  the  offence  (which  is  of  the  fame 
extent  as  the  injury  done  to  the  public) 

be  j 
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be  conlidered,  any  punilhment  is  jufti- 
fiable  that  a  man  can  incur  in  human  fo- 
ciety.  It  may  be  faid,  there  are  no 
laws  to  punilh  thofe  governors,  and  we 
mull  not  condemn  perfons  by  laws  made 
ex pojl  fafto  ;  for  this  conduit  will  vindi¬ 
cate  the  molt  obnoxious  meafures  of  the 
moft  tyrannical  adminiftration.  But  I 
anfwer,  that  this  is  a  cafe,  in  its  own  na¬ 
ture,  prior  to  the  eftablifhment  of  any 
laws  whatever  ;  as  it  affedts  the  very 
being  of  fociety,  and  defeats  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ends  for  which  recourfe  was  origi¬ 
nally  had  to  it.  There  may  be  no  fixed 
law  againft  an  open  invader,  who  fhould 
attempt  to  feize  upon  a  country,  with  a 
view  to  enflave  all  its  inhabitants  ;  but 
muft  not  the  invader  be  apprehended,  and 
even  put  to  death,  though  he  have  broken 
no  exprefs  law  then  in  being,  or  none 
of  which  he  was  properly  apprized  ? 
And  why  fhould  a  man,  who  takes  the 
advantage  of  his  being  king,  or  gover¬ 
nor,  to  fubvert  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
his  country,  be  confidered  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  a  foreign  invader  ? 
Nay  his  crime  is  much  more  atrocious, 


as 
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as  lie  was  appointed  the  guardian  of  the 
laws  and  liberties,  which  he  lubverts, 
and  which  he  was,  therefore,  under  the 
dronged  obligation  to  maintain. 

In  a  cafe,  therefore,  of  this  highly 
criminal  nature,  falus  populi  fuprema  eft 
lex .  That  mud  be  done  which  the  good 
of  the  whole  requires  ;  and,  generally, 
kings  depofed,  banifhed,  or  imprifoned, 
are  highly  dangerous  to  a  nation  ;  be- 
caufe,  let  them  have  governed  ever  fo  ill, 
it  will  be  the  intered  of  fome  to  be 
their  partifans,  and  to  attach  themfelves 
to  their  caufe. 

It  will  be  fuppofed,  that  thefe  obfer- 
vations  have  a  reference  to  what  palled 
in  England  in  the  year  1648.  Let  it  be 
fuppofed.  Surely  a  man,  and  an  En- 
glidiman,  may  be  at  liberty  to  give  his 
opinion,  freely  and  without  difguife,  con¬ 
cerning  a  tranfadlion  of  fo  old  a  date. 
Charles  the  fird,  whatever  he  was  in  his 
private  chara&er,  which  is  out  of  the 
quedion  here,  was  certainly  a  very  bad 
king  of  England.  During  a  courfe  of 

many 
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many  years,  and  notwith.ftandi.ng  ie- 
peated  remonltrances,  he  governed  by 
maxims  utterly  SubveiSive  ot  the  Sunda.— 
mental  and  free  constitution  of  this 
country  ;  and,  therefore,  he  deferved 
the  fevereft  punifhment.  If  he  was 
milled  by  his  education,  or  his  friends, 
he  was,  like  any  other  criminal,  in  the 
fame  circumftances,  to  be  pitied,  but 
by  no  means  to  be  Spared  on  that  ac¬ 
count. 

From  the  nature  of  things  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  opposition  Should  begin 
from  a  few,  who  may,  therefore,  be 
Sided  a  faction  ;  but  after  the  civil  war 
(which  neceSTarily  enfued  from  the  king’s 
obftinacy,  and  in  which  he  had  given 
repeated  instances  of  diSTimulation  and 
treachery)  there  was  evidently  no  fafety, 
either  for  the  faction  or  the  nation,  Short 
of  his  death.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  Situation  of  things  was  Such,  that  the 
fentence  could  not  be  paSTed  by  the  whole 
nation,  or  their  reprefentatives,  folemnly 
affembled  for  that  purpofe.  I  am  fenSi- 

ble  indeed,  that  the  generality  of  the  na¬ 
tion, 
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tion,  at  that  time,  would  not  have  vot¬ 
ed  the  death  of  their  fovereign ;  but 
this  was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  a  juft 
fenfe  of  the  wrongs  he  had  done  them, 
but  to  an  opinion  of  the  facrednefs  of  king¬ 
ly  power,  from  which  very  few  of  the 
friends  of  liberty  in  thofe  times,  efpeci- 
ally  among  the  Prefbyterians,  who  were 
the  majority,  could  intirely  divert  them- 
felves.  Such  a  traniaction  would  have 
been  an  immortal  honour  to  this  coun- 
tiy,  whenever  that  fuperftitious  notion 
fliall  be  obliterated  :  A  notion  which 
has  been  extremely  ufeful  in  the  infant 
ftate  of  focieties  5  but  which,  like  other 
fuperftitions,  fubfifts  long  after  it  hath 
ceafed  to  be  of  ufe. 

The  film  of  what  hath  been  advanced 
upon  this  head,  is  a  maxim,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  true,  that  every  govern¬ 
ment,  in  its  original  principles ,  and  antece¬ 
dent  to  its  prefent  form,  is  an  equal  repub¬ 
lic  ;  and,  confequently,  that  every  man, 
when  he  comes  to  be  fenfible  of  his  na¬ 
tural  rights,  and  to  feel  his  own  impor¬ 
tance,  will  confider  himfelf  as  fully  e- 

qual 
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qual  to  any  other  perfon  whatever.  The 
confideration  of  riches  and  power,  how¬ 
ever  acquired,  mull  be  entirely  fet  afide, 
when  we  come  to  thefe  firft  principles. 
The  very  idea  of  property,  or  right  of 
any  kind,  is  founded  upon  a  regard  to 
the  general  good  of  the  fociety,  under 
whole  protection  it  is  enjoyed  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  is  properly  a  mans  own,  but  what 
general  rules,  which  have  for  their  ob¬ 
ject  the  good  of  the  whole,  give  to  him. 
To  whomfoever  the  fociety  delegates  its 
power,  it  is  delegated  to  them  for  the 
more  eafy  management  of  public  affairs, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  more  effectual 
provifion  for  the  happinefs  of  the  whole. 
Whoever  enjoys  property,  or  riches  in 
the  ftate,  enjoys  them  for  the  good  of  the 
Rate,  as  well  as  for  hirnfelf ;  and  when¬ 
ever  thofe  powers,  riches,  or  rights  of  any 
kind,  are  abufed,  to  the  injury  of  the 
whole,  that  awful  and  ultimate  tribu¬ 
nal,  in  which  every  citizen  hath  an  e~ 
qual  voice,  may  demand  the  refignation 
of  them  ;  and  in  circumftances,  where 
regular  commiffions  from  this  abufed 
public  cannot  be  had,  every  man,  who 

has 
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has  power,  and  who  is  actuated  with  the 
fentiments  of  the  public,  may  affiime  a 
public  chara&er,  and  bravely  redrefs 
public  wrongs.  In  fuch  difmal  and  cri¬ 
tical  circumRances,  the  Rifled  voice  of 
an  opprefied  country  is  a  loud  call  upon 
every  man,  poffefled  with  a  fpirit  of  pa- 
triotifm,  to  exert  himfelf ;  and  whenever 
that  voice  Ihall  be  at  liberty,  it  will  ra¬ 
tify  and  applaud  the  action,  which  it 
could  not  formally  authorize. 


In  large  Rates,  this  ultimate  feat  of 
power,  this  tribunal  to  which  lies  an 
appeal  from  every  other,  and  from  which 
no  appeal  can  even  be  imagined,  is  too 
much  hid,  and  kept  out  of  fight  by  the 
prefent  complex  forms  of  government, 
which  derive  their  authority  from  it. 
Hence  hath  anfen  a  want  of  clear- 
nefs  and  confiRency  m  the  language  of 
the  friends  of  liberty.  Hence  the  pre- 
pofierous  and  flavifh  maxim,  that 
whatever  is  enabled  by  that  body  of 
men,  in  whom  the  fupreme  power  of 
the  Rate  is  veRed,  muR,  in  all  cafes,  be 
implicitly  obeyed  ;  and  that  no  attempt 

to 
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to  repeal  an  unjufl  law  can  be  vindi¬ 
cated,  beyond  a  limple  remonftrance 
addrefled  to  the  legiflators.  A  cafe, 
which  is  very  intelligible,  but  which 
can  never  happen,  will  demonftrate  the 
abfurdity  of  fuch  a  maxim. 

Suppofe  the  king  of  England,  and  the 
two  houfes  of  parliament,  Ihould  make 
a  law,  in  all  the  ufual  forms,  to  exempt 
the  members  of  either  houfe  from  pay¬ 
ing  taxes  to  the  government,  or  to  take 
to  themfelves  the  property  of  their  fel¬ 
low  citizens.  A  law  like  this  would  o- 
pen  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation,  and 
fhow  them  the  true  principles  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  power  of  governors. 
The  nation  would  fee  that  the  moft 
regular  governments  may  become  ty¬ 
rannical,  and  their  governors  oppreflive, 
by  feparating  their  intereft  from  that 
of  the  people  whom  they  govern. 
Such  a  law  would  fhow  them  to  be  but 
fervants,  and  fervants  who  had  fliame- 
fully  abufed  their  trull.  In  fuch  a  cafe, 
every  man  for  himfelf  would  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  fword,  and  the  autho¬ 
rity 
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nty  of  the  fupreme  power  of  the  Hate 
would  be  annihilated. 


So  plain  are  thefe  firfl  principles  of 
all  government,  and  political  Hberty 
that  I  will  take  upon  me  to  fay,  it  is  imJ 
poffible  a  man  Ihould  not  be  "convinced 
or  them,  who  brings  to  the  fubiecl  ? 
mind  free  from  the  grofTeft  and  meanefl 
prejudices.  Whatever  be  the  form  of 
any  government,  whoever  be  the  fupreme 
magiftrates,  or  whatever  be  their  num¬ 
ber  ;  that  is,  to  Whomfoever  the  pow^r 
of  the  fociety  is  delegated,  their  autho¬ 
rity  is,  m  its  own  nature,  reverfible.  No 
man  can  be  fuppofed  to  refign  his  na¬ 
tural  hberty,  but  on  conditions.  Thefe 
conditions,  whether  they  be  exprefl'ed  or 
not,  mull  be  violated,  whenever  the 
plain  and  obvious  ends  of  government 
are  not  anfwered ;  and  a  delegated  power, 
perverted  from  the  intention  for  which 
it  wras  bellowed,  expires  of  courfe.  Ma¬ 
giftrates  therefore,  who  confult  not  the 
good  of  the  public,  and  who  employ 
their  power  to  opprefs  the  people,  are  a 
public  nui lance,  and  their  power  is  abro¬ 
gated  ipfo  fa  do.  This 


This,  however,  can  only  be  the  cafe 
in  extreme  oppreffion ;  when  the  blef- 
fmgs  of  fociety  and  civil  government, 
great  and  important  as  they  are,  are 
bought  too  dear  ;  when  it  is  better  not 
to  be  governed  at  all,  than  to  be  go¬ 
verned  in  fuch  a  manner  ;  or,  at  leaffc, 
when  the  hazard  of  a  change  of  go¬ 
vernment  would  be  apparently  the  lefs 
evil  of  the  two ;  and,  therefore,  thefe 
occafions  rarely  occur  in  the  courfe  of 
human  affairs.  It  may  be  allced,  what 
Ihould  a  people  do  in  cafe  of  lefs  general 
oppreffion,  and  only  particular  grie¬ 
vances  ;  when  the  deputies  of  the  people 
make  laws  which  evidently  favour 
themfelves,  and  bear  hard  upon  the 
body  of  the  people  they  reprefent,  and 
fuch  as  they  would  certainly  difapprove, 
could  they  be  aifembled  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ?  I  anfwer,  that  when  this  appears 
to  be  very  clearly  the  cafe,  as  it  ought 
by  all  means  to  do  (fince,  in  many  cafes, 
if  the  government  have  not  power  to 
enforce  a  bad  law,  it  will  not  have 
power  to  enforce  a  good  one)  the  firft 

Hep 
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ftcp  w  Inch  a  wife  and  moderate  people 
will  take,  is  to  make  a  remonflrance  to 
the  legislature  ;  and  if  that  be  not  prafti- 
cable,  01  be  not  heard  ;  ftill,  if  the  com¬ 
plaints  be  general,  and  loud,  a  wife 
Piince  and  miniftry  will  ipay  regard  to 
them  ,  or  they  will,  at  length,  be  weary 
of  enforcing  a  penal  law  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  abhorred  and  difregarded  ;  when 
they  fee  the  people  will  run  the  rifque 
oi  tne  pumfhment,  if  it  cannot  be  evad¬ 
ed,  rather  than  quietly  fubmit  to  the 
injunction.  And  a  regard  to  the  good 
of  focicty  will  certainly  juflify  this 
conduct  of  the  people. 

If  an  over  fcrupulous  confcience 
fhould  prevent  the  people  from  ex- 
preffmg  their  fentiments  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  there  is  no  method  left,  until  an 
opportunity  offers  of  chuflng  honefter 
deputies,  in  which  the  voice  of  theloweft 
claffes  can  be  heard,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  an  oppreflive  law. 

Governors  will  never  be  awed  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  fo  long  as  it  is  a 

mere 
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mere  voice,  without  overt-acls.  The 
confequence  of  thele  feemingly  mode¬ 
rate  maxims  is,  that  a  door  will  be  left 
open  to  all  kinds  of  oppreffion,  without 
any  refource  or  redrefs,  till  the  public 
wrongs  be  accumulated  to  the  degree 
above  mentioned,  when  all  the  world 
would  juftify  the  utter  fubverfion  of  the 
government.  Thefe  maxims,  there¬ 
fore,  admit  of  no  remedy  but  the  laft, 
and  mod;  hazardous  of  all.  But  is  not 
even  a  mob  a  lefs  evil  than  a  rebellion, 
and  ought  the  former  to  be  fo  feverely 
blamed  by  writers  on  this  fubj eel,  when 
it  may  prevent  the  latter  ?  Of  two  evils 
of  any  kind,  political  as  well  as  others, 
it  is  the  didlate  of  common  fenfe  to 
chufe  the  lefs.  Befides,  according  to 
common  notions,  avowed  by  writers 
upon  morals  on  lefs  general  principles, 
and  by  lawyers  too,  all  penal  laws  give 
a  man  an  alternative,  either  to  abftain 
from  the  action  prohibited,  or  to  take 
the  penalty. 

SECTION 
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SECTION  III. 
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CIVIL  LIBERTY. 


SECT.  I. 


Of  the  nature  of  Civil  Liberty  in 

general . 


IT  is  a  matter  of  the  greateft  impor¬ 
tance,  that  we  carefully  diftinguifh 
between  th  t  form  and  the  extent  of  power 
in  a  government ;  for  many  maxims  in 
politics  depend  upon  the  one,  which 
are  too  generally  afcribed  to  the  other. 


It  is  comparatively  of  fmall  confe- 
quence,  who,  or  how  many  be  our  gover¬ 
nors, 
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nors,  or  ho’W  long  their  office  conti¬ 
nues,  provided  their  power  be  the  fame 
while  they  are  in  office,  and  the  admini- 
ftration  be  uniform  and  certain.  All  the 
difference  which  can  arife  to  Hates  from 
diverfities,  in  the  number  or  continu¬ 
ance  of  governors,  can  only  flow  from 
the  motives  and  opportunities,  which 
thofe  different  circumftances  may  give 
their  deputies,  of  extending,  or  making 
a  bad  ufe  of  their  power.  But  whether 
a  people  enjoy  more  or  fewer  of  their 
natural  rights,  under  any  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  is  a  matter  of  the  laft  impor¬ 
tance  ;  and  upon  this  depends,  what,  I 
fhouid  chufe  to  call,  the  civil  liberty  of  the 
ftate,  as  difdnct  from  its  political  liberty. 

If  the  power  of  government  be  very 
extenfive,  and  the  fubjecls  of  it  have, 
confequently,  little  power  over  their 
own  atSlions,  that  government  is  tyranni¬ 
cal,  and  oppreflive  ;  whether,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  its  form,  it  be  a  monarchy,  an 
ariftocracy,  or  even  a  republic.  For  the 
government  of  the  temporary  magi- 
ffrates  of  a  democracy,  or  even  the  laws 

E  them- 
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themfelves  may  be  as  tyrannical  as  the  2 
maxims  of  the  molt  defpotic  monarchy  ~  I 
and  the  adminiftration  of  the  govern-." 


ment  may  be  as  deftructive  of  private 
happinefs.  The  only  confolation  that  a 
democracy  fuggefts  in  thofe  circlim- 
ftances  is,  that  every  member  of  the  ftate 
has  a  chance  of  arriving  at  a  {hare  in  the 
chief  magiflxacy,  and  confequently  of 
playing  the  tyrant  in  his  turn ;  and  as 
there  is  no  government  in  the  world  fo 
perfectly  democratical,  as  that  every 
member  of  the  ftate,  without  exception, 
has  a  right  of  being  admitted  into  the 
adminiftration,  great  numbers  will  be 
in  the  fame  condition  as  if  they  had  lived 
under  the  moft  abfolute  monarchy  ;  and 
this  is,  in  fa<ft,  almoft  univerfally  the 
cafe  with  the  poor,  in  all  governments. 


For  the  fame  reafon,  if  there  were 
no  fixed  laws,  but  every  thing  was  de¬ 
cided  according  to  the  will  of  the  per- 
fons  in  power ;  who  is  there  that  would 
think  it  of  much  confequence,  whether 
his  life,  his  liberty,  or  his  property  were  i 
at  the  mercy  of  one,  of  a  few,  or  of  a  I 

great 
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great  number  of'  people,  that  is,  of  a 
mob,  liable  to  the  worft  of  influences. 
Bo  far,  therefore,  we  may  fafely  fay, 
with  Mr.  Pope,  that  thofe  governments 
which  are  hejl  adminiflered.  are  heji : — that 
s,.  provided  the  power  of  government 
pe  moderate,  and  leave  a  man  the-  moft 
valuable  of  his  private  rights  ;  provided 
!die  laws  be  certainly  known  to  every 
»ne,  and  the  adminiftration  of  them  be 
aniform,  it  is  of  no  confequence  how 
nany,  or  how  few  perfons  are  employed 
tn  the  adminiftration.  But  it  muft  be  al- 
:owed,  that  there  is  not  the  fame  chance 
.or  the  continuance  of  fuch  laws,  and  of 
itch  an  adminiftration,  whether  the  pow- 
r  be  lodged  in  few,  or  in  more  hands. 

The  governments  now  fubfifting  in 
.urope  differ  widely  in  their  forms  ;  but 
:  is  certain,  that  the  prefent  happinefs 
tf  the  fubjedls  of  them  can  by  no  means 
e  eftimated  by  a  regard  to  that  circum- 

eance  only.  It  depends  chiefly  upon 
ne  power,  the  extent,  and  the  maxims 
f  government,  refpedling  perfonal  fe- 
urity,  private  property,  &c.  and  on  the 
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certainty  and  uniformity  of  the  admi- 
ni  if  ration. 


Civil  liberty  has  been  greatly  impaired 
by  an  abufe  of  the  maxim,  that  the 
joint  underflanding  of  all  the  members 
of  a  ftate,  properly  collected,  muft  be 
preferable  to  that  of  individuals  ;  and 
.confequently  that  the  more  the  cafes  are, 
in  which  mankind  are  governed  by  this 
united  reafon  of  the  whole  community, 
fo  much  the  better  ;  whereas,  in  truth, 
the  greater  part  of  human  addons  are  of 
fuch  a  nature,  that  more  inconvenience 
would  follow  from  their  being  fixed  by 
laws,  than  from  their  being  left  to  every 
man’s  arbitrary  will. 


♦ 


We  may  be  afiifted  in  conceiving  the  i 
nature  of  this  fpecies  of  liberty,  by  con- 
fidering  what  it  is  that  men  propofe  to 
gain  by  entering  into  fociety.  Now  it 
is  evident,  that  we  are  not  led  to  wifh 
for  a  ftate  of  fociety  by  the  want  of  any 
thing  that  we  can  conveniently  procure 
for  ourfelves.  As  a  man,  and  a  member 
of  civil  fociety,  I  am  defirous  to  receive 
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fuch  affiftance  as  numbers  can  give  to  in¬ 
dividuals ,  but  by  no  means  that  affiftance 
which  numbers,  as  fuch,  cannot  give  to 
individuals  ;  and,  lead  of  all,  fuch  as  in¬ 
dividuals  are  better  qualified  to  impart 
to  numbers.  There  are  many  things 
refpecfting  human  happinefs  that  pro¬ 
perly  fall  under  the  two  laft  mentioned 
claffes,  and  the  great  difficulty  concern¬ 
ing  the  due  extent  of  civil  government 
lies  in  diftinguifhing  the  objedls  that  be¬ 
long  to  thefe  clafles.  Little  difficulty, 
however,  has,  in  fadl,  arifen  from  the 
nature  of  the  things,  in  comparifon  of 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  occafioned 
by  its  being  the  intereft  of  men  to  com¬ 
bine,  confound,  and  perplex  them. 

As  far  as  mere  Jlrength  can  go,  it  is  e- 
vident,  that  numbers  may  affift  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  this  feems  to  have  been  the 
firft,  if  not  the  only  reafon  for  having 
recourfe  to  fociety.  If  I  be  injured,  and 
not  able  to  redrefs  my  own  wrongs,  I 
aik  help  of  my  neighbours  and  acquain¬ 
tance  ;  and  occafions  may  arife,  in  which 
the  more  affiftance  I  can  procure,  the 

better 
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better.  But  I  can  teldom  want  the  at— 
fittance  of  numbers  in  managing  my 
domeflic  affairs,  which  require  nothing 
but  my  own  conftant  infpeCtion,  and  the 
immediate  application  of  my  own  facul¬ 
ties.  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  any  attempt 
of  numbers  to  aflitt  me,  would  only  oc- 

cafion  embarraflment  and  dittrefs. 

\ 

For  the  purpofe  of  finding  out  truth, 
individuals  are  always  employed  to  af- 
fift  multitudes ;  for,  notwithstanding  it 
be  probable,  that  more  difcoveries  will 
be  made  by  a  number  of  perfons  than 
by  one  perfon  ;  and  though  one  perfon 
may  atfitt  another  in  fuggefting  and  per¬ 
fecting  any  improvements  in  fcience  ; 
yet  ftill  they  all  act  as  independent  indivi¬ 
duals,  giving  voluntary  information  and 
advice.  For  whenever  numbers  have 
truth  or  knowledge  for  their  objeCt,  and 
aCt  as  a  collective  body,  i.  e.  authorita¬ 
tively,  fo  that  no  tingle  perfon  can  have 
power  to  determine  any  thing  till  the 
majority  have  been  brought  to  agree  to 
it,  the  interefts  of  knowledge  will  cer¬ 
tainly  fuffer,  there  is  fo  little  profpeCt 
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of  the  prejudices  of  the  many  giving' 
way  to  the  better  judgment  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  Here,  there  is  a  cafe,  in  which 
fociety  mull  always  be  benefited  by  in¬ 
dividuals,  as  fuch,  and  not  by  numbers, 
in  a  collective  capacity.  It  is  leaft  of 
all,  therefore,  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  that  I  fhould  be  induced  to 
wifh  for  the  authoritative  interpofition 
of  fociety. 

In  this  manner  it  might  not  be  a  very 
difficult  thing,  for  candid  and  impartial 
perfons,  to  fix  reafonable  bounds  for  the 
interpofition  of  laws  and  government. 
They  are  defective  when  they  leave  an 
individual  deflitute  of  that  affiftance 
which  they  could  procure  for  him,  and 
they  are  burdenfome  and  oppreffive  ;  i.  e. 
injurious  to  the  natural  rights  and  civil 
liberties  of  mankind,  when  they  lay  a 
man  under  unneceffary  reflriCtions,  by 
controling  his  conduCt,  and  preventing 
him  from  ferving  himfelf,  with  relpeCt 
to  thofe  things,  in  which  they  can  yield 
him  no  real  affiftance,  and  in  providing 
for  which  he  is  in  no  danger  of  injuring 
others.  This 
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Enis  queftionmay  be  farther  illuftrated 
by  two  pretty  juft  companions.  Magi- 
ftrates  are  th t  fervants  of  the  public,  and 
therefore  the  ufe  of  them  may  be  illu- 
„  ^rated  by  that  of  fervants.  Now  let  a 
man’s  fortune  or  his  incapacity  be  fuch 
that  his  dependence  on  fervants  is  ever  fo 
great ;  there  muft  be  many  things  that 
he  will  be  obliged  to  do  for  himfelf,  and 
in  which  any  attempt  to  a  f  11  ft  him  would 
only  embarrafs  and  diftrefs  him  ;  and  in 
many  cafes  in  which  perfons  do  make 
ufe  of  fervants,  they  would  be  much 
more  at  their  eafe,  if  their  fituation  would 
allow  them  to  do  without  their  ailiflance. 
If  magifti  ates  be  confictered  m  the  more 
iefpe6table  light  of  reprefentatives  and 
deputies  of  the  people,  it  fliould  likewife 
be  coiiiidercd,  that  there  are  many  cafes, 
in  which  it  is  more  convenient  for  a  man 

to  a 61  in  perfon  than  by  any  deputation 
whatever. 

In  fome  refpedls,  however,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  proper  extent  of 
civil  government  is  not  eafily  circum- 
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fcribed  within  exaft  limits.  That  tne 
happinefs  of  the  whole  community 
is  the  ultimate  end  of  government 
can  never  be  doubted,  and  all  claims 
of  individuals  inconfiftent  with  the 
public  good  are  abfolutely  null  and 
void  ;  but  there  is  a  real  difficulty  in 
determining  what  general  rules,  reipedt- 
ing  the  extent  of  the  power  of  govern¬ 
ment,  or  of  governors,  are  moil  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  public  good. 

Some  may  think  it  belt,  that  the  le- 
giflature  Ihould  make  exprefs  provifion 
for  every  thing  which  can  even  indirect¬ 
ly,  remotely,  and  confequentially,  afredl 
the  public  good  ;  while  others  may  think 
it  belt,  that  every  thing,  which  is  not 
properly  of  a  civil  nature,  fhould  be 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  civil  magi- 
ftrate ;  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of 
the  fociety,  upon  the  whole,  that  all 
thofe  things  be  left  to  take  their  own 
natural  courfe,  and  that  the  legiflature 
cannot  interfere  in  them,  without  de¬ 
feating  its  own  great  object,  the  public 
good. 


We 
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We  are  fo  little  capable  of  arguinc 
f  priori  in  matters  of  government,  that 
it  fhould  feem,  experiments  only  can 
determine  how  far  this  power  of  the  le- 
giflature  ought  to  extend  ;  and  it  fhould 
hkewife  feem,  that,  till  a  fufficient 
number  of  experiments  have  been  made, 
it  becomes  the  wiidom  of  the  civil  ma- 
gifhacy  to  take  as  little  upon  its  hands 
as  poflible,  and  never  to  interfere,  with- 
oiii.  the  greatefl  caution,  in  things  that 
do  not  immediately  affect  the  lives,  li¬ 
berty,  or  property  of  the  members  of 
the  community  ;  that  civil  magiftrates 
fhould  hardly  ever  be  moved  to  exert 
tneimelves  by  the  mere  tendencies  of 
things ,  thofe  tendencies  are  generally 
10  vague,  and  often  fo  imaginary  ;  and 
that  nothing  but  a  mamfeft  and  urgent 
neceflity  (of  which,  however,  themfelves 
are,  ( to  be  fure,  the  only  judges)  can 
juftify  them  in  extending  their  authority 
to  whatever  has  no  more  than  a  tenden¬ 
cy,  though  the  ftrongeft  poffible,  to  dif- 
turb  the  tranquility  and  happinefs  of  the 
Rate.  '  "  ' 

There 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
any  people,  forming  themfelves  into 
a  fociety,  may  fubjedt  themfelves  to 
whatever  reftritftions  they  pleafe;  and 
confequently,  that  the  fupreme  civil 
magiftrates,  on  whom  the  whole  power 
of  the  fociety  is  devolved,  may  make 
what  laws  they  pleafe  ;  but  the  queftion 
is,  what  reftridtions  and  laws  are  wife, 
and  calculated  to  promote  the  public 
good  ;  for  fuch  only  are  juft,  right,  and, 
properly  fpeaking,  lawful. 

Political  and  civil  liberty,  as  before 
explained,  though  very  different,  have, 
however,  a  very  near  and  manifeft  con¬ 
nection  ;  and  the  former  is  the  chief 
guard  of  the  latter,  and  on  that  account, 
principally,  it  is  valuable,  and  worth 
contending  for.  If  all  the  political  power 
of  this  country  were  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  on6  perfon,  and  the  government 
thereby  changed  into  an  abfolute  mo¬ 
narchy,  the  people  would  find  no  dif¬ 
ference,  provided  the  fame  laws,  and 
the  fame  adminiftration,  which  now  fub- 

fift, 
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fill,  were  continued.  But  then,  the 
people,  having  no  political  liberty,  would 
have  no  J'ccurity  for  the  continuance  of 
the  fame  laws,  and  the  fame  adminiftra- 
tion.  They  would  have  no  guard  for 
their  civil  liberty.  The  monarch,  having 
n  in  his  option,  might  not  chufe  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  fame  laws,  and  the  fame  ad- 
minifh  ation.  He  might  fancy  it  to  be 
for  his  own  interefl  to  alter  them,  and 
to  abridge  his  fubjecls  in  their  private 
rights  ;  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  that  governors  will  not 
conflilt  the  mtereih  or  the  people,  except 
it  be  their  own  intereft  too,  became  go- 

vei  nors  are  hut  men.  But  while  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  people  have  a  fhare  in  the 
legiilatuie,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  control 
the  fupreme  magiftrate,  there  is  a  great 
probability  that  things  will  continue  in 
a  good  fate.  For  the  more  political  li¬ 
berty  the  people  have,  the  fafer  is  their 
civil  liberty. 

\ 

There  may,  however,  be  foine  kind  of 
guard  for  civil  liberty,  independent  of 
that  which  is  properly  called  political. 

For 
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For  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  though,  no¬ 
minally,  he  have  all  the  power  of  the 
Rate  in  his  hands,  and,  without  violat¬ 
ing  any  of  the  forms  of  the  conftitution, 
may  enad  and  execute  what  laws  he 
pleafes ;  yet  his  circumftances  may  be 
fuch,  as  111  all  lay  him  under  what  is  e- 
quivalent  to  a  natural  impojjlbility  of  do¬ 
ing  what  he  would  chufe.  And  I  do  not 
here  mean  that  kind  of  reftraint,  which 
all  arbitrary  princes  are  under,  from  the 
fear  of  a  revolt  of  their  fubjeds  ;  which 
is  often  the  confequence  of  great  oppref- 
f  on  ;  but  from  what  may  be  called  the 
Jpirit  of  the  times. 

Magiftrates,  being  men,  cannot  but 
have,  in  fome  meafure,  the  feelings  of 
other  men.  They  could  not,  therefore, 
be  happy  themfelves,  if  they  were  co li¬ 
fe  ious  that  their  condud  expofed  them 
to  univerfal  hatred  and  contempt.  Nei¬ 
ther  can  they  be  altogether  indifferent  to 
the  light  in  which  their  charaders  and 
condud  will  appear  to  pofterity.  For 
their  own  fakes,  therefore,  they  will  ge¬ 
nerally  pay  fome  regard  to  the  fentiments 
of  their  people.  The 
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The  more  civilized  any  country  is,  the 
more  effectual  will  this  kind  of  guard  to 
political  liberty  prove  ;  becaufe,  in  thofe 
circumftances,  a  fenfe  of  juftice  and  ho¬ 
nour  have  got  firmer  hold  of  the  minds 
of  men ;  fo  that  a  violation  of  them 
would  be  more  fenfibly  felt,  and  more 
generally  and  ftrongly  refented.  For 
„ tllls  reafon,  a  gentleman  of  fafhion  and 
fortune  has  much  lefs  to  dread  in  France, 
or  in  Denmark,  than  in  Turkey.  The 
confifcation  of  an  overgrown  rich  man’s 
effeds,  without  any  caufe  affigned, 
would  make  no  great  noife  in  the  latter  ; 
whereas  in  thofe  countries,  in  which  the 
forms  of  law  and  liberty  have  been  long 
eftablifhed,  they  neceffarily  carry  with 
them  more  or  lefs  of  the  fubjiance  alfo. 


There  is  not,  I  believe,  any  country 
in  Europe,  in  which  a  man  could  be 
condemned,  and  his  effeds  confifcated, 
but  a  crime  muff  bealledged,  and  a  pro- 
cefs  of  law  be  gone  through.  The  con¬ 
firmed  habit  of  thinking  in  thefe  coun¬ 
tries  is  fuch,  that  no  prince  could  dif- 

penfe 
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penfe  with  thefe  formalities.  He  would 
be  deemed  infane,  if  he  lhould  attempt  to 
do  otherwife  ;  the  fuccellion  would  be 
fet  alide  in  favour  of  the  next  heir,  by 
the  general  confent  of  the  people,  and 
the  revolution  would  take  place  without 
blood  fired.  No  perfon  handing  near 
any  European  prince  would  hefitate  what 
to  do,  if  his  fovereign  fliould  attempt  to 
cut  off  a  man’s  head,  out  of  mere  wan- 
tonnefs  and  fport,  a  thing  that  would 
only  ftrike  the  beholders  with  awe  in 
fome  foreign  courts. 


Should  the  Englifh  government  be¬ 
come  arbitrary,  and  the  people,  difguft- 
ed  with  the  conduct  of  their  parliaments, 
do  what  the  people  of  Denmark  have 
done,  chufe  their  fovereign  for  their 
perpetual  reprefentative,  and  furrender 
into  his  hands  all  the  power  of  hate  j 
the  forms  of  a  free  government  have  been 
fo  long  eftablifhed,  that  the  molt  artful 
tyrant  would  be  a  long  time  before  he 
'  could  render  life  and  property  as  preca¬ 
rious  as  it  is  even  in  France.  The  trial 
by  juries ,  in  ordinary  cafes,  would  Hand 
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a  loiig  time ;  the  habeas  corpus  would,, 
genci  ally  at  ]eaft?  continue  m  force,  and 

ail  executions  would  be  in  public, 

>  . 

It  may  be  cjueftioned  whether  the 
progrefs  to  abfolute  flavery  and  infecu- 
rity  would  be  more  rapid,  if  the  king 
were  nominally  arbitrary,  or  only  ‘virtu¬ 
ally  fo,  by  uniformly  influencing  the 
houfe  of  Commons. 

In  fome  lefpefts,  fo  large  a  body  of 
men  would  venture  upon  things  which 
no  Angle  perfon  would  chufe  to  do  of 
ids  own  authority  ;  and  fo  long  as  they 
had  little  intercourfe  but  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  they  would  not  be  much  affected 
with  the  fenie  or  rear  or  ihame.  One 
may  fafely  fay,  that  no  Angle  member  j 
of  the  houfe  would  have  had  the  af- 
furance  to  decide  as  the  majority  have 

often  done,  in  cafes  of  controverted  c- 
leftions. 

# 

but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  houfe  of  Commons  necefla- 
iily  fpend  a  great  part  of  the  fummer 

months 
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months  with  their  friends  in  the  country, 
they  could  not  fhew  their  faces  after 
nailing  an  adt,  by  which  gentlemen  like 
hemfelves,  or  even  their  electors,  fhould 
»e  much  aggrieved  ;  though  they  may 
low  and  then  opprefs  the  poor  by  un- 
reafonable  game  adts,  &c.  becaufe  they 
never  converfe  with  any  of  the  poor  except 
heir  immediate  dependants,  who  would 
lot  chufe  to  remonftrate  on  the  fubjedt. 

Belides,  fo  long  as  the  members  of 
oarliament  are  defied,  though  only  once 
11  feven  years,  thofe  of  them  that  are 
eally  chofen  by  the  people  can  have  no 
•hance  of  being  re-eledted  but  by  pleaL- 
ng  the  people  ;  and  many  of  them 
would  not  chufe  to  reduce  themfelves 
_nd  their  pofterity,  out  of  the  houfe,  to 
-  worfe  condition  than  they  originally 
vere.  Let  them  be  ever  fo  obfequious 
1  o  a  court,  they  will  hardly  chufe  to  de¬ 
prive  themfelves  of  all  power  of  giving 
..ny  thing  for  the  future. 

Independent,  therefore,  of  all  convic- 
ion  of  mind,  there  muft  be  a  minority 
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in  the  houfe,  whofe  clamour  and  oppo- 
fition  will  impede  the  progrefs  of  tyran¬ 
ny  ;  whereas  a  king,  furrounded  by  his 
guards,  and  a  cringing  nobility,  has  no 
check.  If,  however,  he  be  a  man  of 
fenle,  and  read  hiifory,  he  may  compre¬ 
hend  the  various  caufes  of  the  extreme 
infecurity  of  defpotic  princes  ;  many  of 
whom  have  appeared  in  all  the  pomp  of  I 
power  in  the  morning,  and  have  been 
in  prifon,  without  eyes,  or  maflacred, 
and  dragged  about  the  ftreets  before 
night. 

1 

At  all  adventures,  i  Ihould  think  it  : 
more  wife  to  bear  with  a  tyrannical  par-  I 
liament,  though  a  more  expenfive  mode  i 
of  fervitude  for  the  prefent,  than  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  prince.  So  long  as  there  is  a 
power  that  can  nominally  put  a  negative  a 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  there  I 
is  fome  chance,  that  circumftances  may 
arife,  in  which  the  prince  may  not  be  f 
able  to  influence  them.  They  may  fee  I 
the  necejjity,  if  not  the  avifdom  of  com-  I 
plying  wich  the  juft  defires  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  by  palling  a  few  fundamentally  I 

good  I 
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good  laws,  true  freedom  may  be  efta- 
blifhed  for  ages ;  whereas,  were  the  old 
forms  of  conftitutional  liberty  once  abo- 
lifhed,  as  in  France,  there  would  be  little 
hope  of  their  revival. 

Whenever  the  houfe  of  Commons 
hall  be  fo  abandonedly  corrupt,  as  to  join 
with  the  court  in  abolifhing  any  of  the 
ffential  forms  of  the  confitution,  or  effec¬ 
tually  defeating  the  great  purpofes  of  it, 
et  every  Englifliman,  before  it  be  too  late, 
"e-perufe  the  hiflory  of  his  country,  and 
do  what  Englifhmen  are  renowned  for 
having  formerly  done  in  the  fame  cir- 
"umflances. 

Where  civil  liberty  is  intirely  divefted 
of  its  natural  guard,  political  liberty, 
fhould  not  hefitate  to  prefer  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  one ,  to  that  of  a  number-,  be- 
saufe  a  fenfe  of  fhame  would  have  lefs 
nfluence  upon  them,  and  they  would 
•ceep  one  another  in  countenance,  in 
safes  in  which  any  fingle  perfon  would 
yield  to  the  fenfe  of  the  majority. 

F  2  Political 
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Political  and  civil  liberty  liave  many 
things  in  common,  which  indeed,  is  the 
reafon  why  they  have  been  fo  often  con¬ 
founded.  A  fenfe  both  of  political  and 
civil  flavery,  makes  a  man  think  mean¬ 
ly  of  himfelL  The  feeling  of  his  infig- 
nificance  debaies  his  mind,  checks  everv 
great  and  enterprifing  fentiment ;  and,  in 
tael',  renders  him  that  poor  abject  crea¬ 
ture,  which  he  fancies  himfelf  to  be. 
Having  always  fome  unknown  evil  to 
fear,  though  it  fhould  never  come,  he 
has  no  perfect  enjoyment  of  himfelf,  or 
of  any  of  the  bleffings  of  life  ;  and  thus, 
his  fentiments  and  his  enjoyments  being 
of  a  lower  kind,  the  man  finks  nearer 
to  the  ftate  of  the  brute  creation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  fenfe  of  political 
and  civil  liberty,  though  there  fhould 
be  no  great  occafion  to  exert  it  in  the 
courfe  of  a  man’s  life,  gives  him  a  con- 
ftant  feeling  of  his  own  power  and  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  is  the  foundation  of  his 
indulging  a  free,  bold,  and  manly  turn 
of  thinking,  unreftrained  by  the  moft 
diftant  idea  of  control.  Being  free  from 

all 
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all  fear,  he  has  the  molt  perfect  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  himfelf,  and  of  all  the  bleffings 
of  life  ;  and  his  fentiments  and  enjoy¬ 
ments,  being  raifed,  his  very  being  is  ex¬ 
alted,  and  the  man  makes  nearer  ap¬ 
proaches  to  fuperior  natures. 

^  i*  * 

Without  a  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  fecurity  and  independence,  no 
great  improvements  in  agriculture,  or 
any  thing  elfe,  will  ever  be  made  by  men. 
A  man  has  but  poor  encouragement  to 
beftow  labour  and  expence  upon  a  piece 
of  ground,  in  which  he  has  no  fecure 
property ;  and  when  neither  himfelf,  nor 
his  pofterity,  will,  probably,  ever  derive 
any  permanent  advantage  from  it.  In 
confirmation  of  this,  I  cannot  help  quot¬ 
ing  a  few  inflrudlive  paffages  from  Mr. 
Du  Poivrc's  Travels  of  a  Philofopher. 

It  is  his  general  obfervation,  that  “  a 
“  country  poorly  cultivated  is  always 
“  inhabited  by  men  barbarous,  or  op- 
“  preffed.”  p.  5. 

'  f  9 

“  In  a  terreftrial  paradife,  the  Siamefe 

are, 
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“  are,  perhaps,  the  moft  wretched  peo-  ' 
“  pie  in  the  world.  The  government  is  j 
“  defpotic.  The  fovereign  alone  enjoys 
“  the  true  liberty  which  is  natural  to  all  ' 
“  mankind.  His  fubjeHs  are  all  flaves.  ; 
“  Every  one  of  them  is  annually  taxed  ’ 
at  fix  months  perfonal  fervice,  without 
“  wages,  and  even  without  food.  p.  56. 

On  the  other  hand,  “  The  Chinefe  en- 
S£  j°y,  tmdifturbed,  their  private  poffef-  : 

lions,  as  well  as  thofe  which,  being  by 
“  their  nature  indivifible,  belong  to  all  -  7 
,  and  he  who  buys  a  field,  or  receives  it 
“  by  inheritance  from  his  anccftors,  is  i] 
“  of  courfe  the  foie  lord  or  mafter.  The  \\ 
“  lands  are  free  as  the  people,  without  f 
“  feudal  fervices,  or  fines  of  alienation. 

“  A  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  . 
“  earth  is  the  only  tax,  or  tribute,  in  the  a 
“  Chinefe  empire,  fince  the  origin  of  the  ; 
“  monarchy.  And  fuch  is  the  happy  re- 
“  fpecf  which  the  Chinefe  have  for  their  ; 
“  antient  cuftoms,  that  no  emperor  of  i 
“  China  ever  entertains  the  moft  diflant  [ 
(e  thought  of  augmenting  it,  nor  his  | 
fubjecils  the  leafl  apprehenfion  of  fuch  I 
augmentation.”  p.  78.  In 
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In.  arbitrary  governrhents  the  poor  are 
certainly  the  moft  lafe,  as  their  condi¬ 
tion  exhibits  nothing  that  can  attract 
the  notice,  or  tempt  the  violence  of  a 
tyrant.  If,  therefore,  a  man  afpire  to 
nothing  more  than  to  get  his  bread  by 
the  labour  of  his  hands,  in  fome  cufto- 
mary  employment,  he  has  little  to  fear, 
let  him  live  where  he  will.  Like  the  afs 
in  the  fable,  he  can  but  bear  his  burden. 
No  governments  can  do  without  labour¬ 
ers  and  artifans.  It  is'  their  intereft  to 
protect  them,  and  efpecially  thofe  who 
are  dexterous  in  the  more  elegant  arts, 
that  are  fubfervient  to  luxury. 

But  the  pooreft  can  hardly  be  with¬ 
out  fome  degree  of  ambition,  except 
when  that  generous  principle  has  been 
long  repreffed,  and  in  a  manner  eradi¬ 
cated  by  a  continual  habit  of  flavery  ; 
and  the  moment  that  a  man  thinks  of 
rendering  himfelf  in  any  refpefl  confpicu- 
ous,  for  his  wealth,  knowledge,  or  influ¬ 
ence  of  any  kind,  he  begins  to  be  in 
danger.  If  he  have  but  a  very  hand- 
fome  wife,  he  mull  not  live  near  a  de- 

fpotic 
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Ipotic  court,  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
or  any  great  man  who  is  countenanced 
by  it.  If  he  have  wealth,  he  mull  hide 
it,  and  enjoy  it  in  fecret,  with  fear  and 
trembling  ;  and  if  he  have  fenfe,  and 
think  differently  from  his  neighbours, 

he  muft  do  the  fame,  or  rifque  the  fate 
of  Galileo. 

9  \ 

I  fhall  clofe  this  fedtion  with  a  few 
exti  a  els  from  travellers,  and  other  writers, 

which  fhew  the  importance  of  political 
and  civil  liberty. 

“  In  travelling  through  Germany,” 
fays  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  “  it  is  im- 
poiuble  not  to  obferve  the  difference 
“  between  the  free  towns,  and  thofe 
“  un^er  the  government  of  abfolute 
piinces,  as  all  the  little  fovereigns  of 
Germany  are.  In  the  firft  there  ap- 
“  pears  an  air  of  commerce  and  plenty, 
“  the  ftreets  are  well  built,  and  full  of 
people,  the  fliops  are  loaded  with 
merchandize,  and  the  commonalty 
are  clean  and  chearful.  In  the  other, 

“  you 
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li  you  fee  a.  fort  of  fliabby  finely,  a 
il  number  oi  people  of  quality  tawtined. 
st  out,  narrow  nafty  ftreets,  out  of  repair, 

“  wretchedly  thin  of  inhabitants,  and 
“  above  half  of  the  common  people 
“  a  living  alms.”  Lady  M.  W.  Monta- 
vues  Letters ,  vol.  I.  page  16. 

“  .Every  houfe  in  Turkey/'  the  fame 
excellent  writer  obierves,  u  at  the  deatn 
“  of  its  mailer,  is  at  the  grand  feignior  s 
“  difpofal  ;  and  therefore  no  man  cares 
66  to  make  a  great  expence,  which  he  is 
u  not  lure  his  family  will  be  the  better 
“  for.  All  their  defign  is  to  build  a 
(i  houfe  commodious,  and  that  will  laic 
u  their  lives,  and  they  are  very  indii- 
u  ferent  if  it  falls  down  the  next  year. 
Ib.  p.  70. 

“  The  fear  of  the  laws,”  fays  the  ad¬ 
mirable  author  of  the  Jhjpiy  on  cranes 
and  punifhments ,  “  is  lalutary,  but  the 
“  fear  of  man  is  a  fruitful  and  fatal 
“  fource  of  crimes.  Men  enllaved  are 

64  more  voluptuous,  more  debauched, 

“  and 
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and  more  cruel  than  thofe  who  are  in 
a  hate  of  freedom.  Thefe  finely  the 
fciences,  and  the  interefls  of  nations. 
They  have  great  objects  before  their 
eyes,  and  imitate  them.  But  thofe 
whofe  views  are  confined  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  endeavour,  amidft  the 
diftradion  of  riot  and  debauchery,  to 
forget  their  fituation.  Accuftomed  to 
the  uncertainty  of  all  events,  the  con- 
equences  of  their  crimes  become  pro¬ 
blematical  ;  which  gives  an  additional 

force  to  the  flrength  of  their  paffions.” 

.  1 66. 


1  lie  Turkifh  Bafliaw  once  deflroyed 
all  the  fugar  canes  in  Cyprus,  to  prevent 
tlie  people  having  too  much  wealth. 
This  ifland  is  to  this  day  the  cleared 
proof  that  can  be  given,  how  much 
a  bad  government  may  defeat  all  the 
kind  intentions  of  nature  :  for,  in  fpite 

t£  of  ad  die  ^vantages  a  country  can 
poffibly  have,  there  never  was  a  more 

a  l!d°!,atC  ldace  rhan  this  ifland  is  at  this 
“  da7-”  Thevenot  in  Knox’s  colledion 
vol.  6,  p.  71.  There 
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There  is  hardly  any  greater  inftance 
q£  wanton  abufe  of  powei,  in  the 
invafion  of  the  natural  lights  or  man 
kind,  than  in  the  game  laws,  that  are  in 
force  in  different  dates  of  Europe.  Eng¬ 
land  has  juft  and  great  complaint  to 
make  on  this  fubjecf  ;  but  we  are  not 
yet  reduced  to  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  Saxons,  as  it  is  defcribed  by  Elan- 

way,  vol.  i.  p.  433* 

“  Hunting  is  the  ruling  paftion  of  the 
“  Saxon  court,  and  fatal  to  the  inhabi- 
“  tants.  In  the  hard  winter  of  1740,  it 
“  is  computed,  that  above  30,000  deer 
“  4ied  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony  ;  and 
44  yet,  m  the  open  lands  and  foiefts, 
44  there  are  now  reckoned  to  remain  a- 
44  bove  that  number,  of  which  no  per- 
44  fon  dares  kill  one,  under  the  penalty 
44  of  being  condemned  to  the  gallies.  In 
44  every  town  of  any  note,  there  are  fif— 
44  ty  of  the  inhabitants,  who  watch,  five 
44  every  night,  by  rotation,  and  ufe  bells 
44  to  frighten  the  deer,  and  defend  their 
44  corn.  Frequent  remonftrances  have 

44  been  made  to  the  court  on  this  fubjedl ; 

44  but 
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“  but  to  no  otber  purpofe,  than  to  con- 
\ince  the  people  of  their  flavery.” 

Felix  quern  faciunt ,  aliena  pericula  cautum. 


SECTION  IV. 

i  / 

In  •what  manner  an  authoritative  code 

of  education  -would  affedl  political  and 
civil  liberty. 

A  ^ING  confidered  the  nature 
of  civil  liberty  in  general,  I 
lhall  ti  eat  of  two  capital  branches  of 

which  it  connfts.  Vhefe  are  the  rights 
of  education,  and  religion.  On  thefe 
two  articles  much  of  the  happinefs  of 
human  life  is  acknowledged  to  depend  ; 
but  they  appear  to  me  to  be  of  fuch  a 
natuie,  that  the  advantage  we  derive 
from  them  will  be  more  effectually  fe- 
cured,  when  they  are  conducted  by  in¬ 
dividuals,  than  by  the  date ;  and  if  this 
can  be  demonftrated,  nothing  more  is 
neceffary,  to  prove  that  the  civil  magi- 

ffra  te 
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{1-rate  lias  no  bufinefs  to  interfere  with 
them. 

This  I  cannot  help  thinking  to  be  the 
fhorteft,  and  the  belt  iffue  upon  which 
we  can  put  every  thing  in  which  the  ci¬ 
vil  magiftrate  pretends  to  a  right  of  in¬ 
terference.  If  it  be  probable  that  the 
bufinefs,  whatever  it  be,  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  better,  that  is,  more  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  fociety,  in  his  hands,  than  in 
thofe  of  individuals,  the  right  will  be  al¬ 
lowed.  In  thofe  circumftances,  it  is 
evident,  that  no  friend  to  fociety  can 
deny  his  claim.  But  if  the  nature  of 
the  thing  be  fuch,  that  the  attention  of 
individuals,  with  refpedl  to  it,  can  be 
applied  to  more  advantage  than  that  of 
the  magiftrate  ;  the  claim  of  the  former 
rnuft  be  admitted,  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  latter. 

No  doubt,  there  are  examples  of  both 
kinds.  The  avenging  of  injuries,  or  re- 
dreffing  of  private  wrongs,  is  certainly 
better  trufted  in  the  hands  of  the  magi¬ 
ftrate  than  in  thofe  of  private  perfons ; 

-  t  _ 
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but  with  what  advantage  could  a  ma<n- 
ftiate  interfere  in  a  thoufand  particulars 
relating  to  private  families,  and  private 
friendfhips  ?  Now  I  think  it  is  clear, 
that  education  mull  be  ranked  in  the 
lattei  clafs,  or  among  thole  things  in 
which  the  civil  magiftrate  has  no  right 
to  interfere ;  becaufe  he  cannot  do  it  to 
any  good  purpofe.  But  fince  Dr.  Brown 
has  lately  maintained  the  contrary,  in  a 
tieatife,  intitled,  Thoughts  on  civil  liber¬ 
ty,  licentioufnefs,  and  faction,  and  in  an 
Appendix  relative  to  a  propofed  code  of  edu¬ 
cation,  fubjoined  to  a  Sermon  on  the  fe¬ 
male  character  and  education.  I  fhall  in 
this  feciion,  reply  to  what  he  has  ad¬ 
vanced  on  this  fubjecl,  and  offer  what 
has  occurred  to  me  with  relation  to  it. 

Left  it  fhould  be 'apprehended,  that  I 
miftake  the  views  of  this  writer,  I  fhall 
fubjoin  a  few  extracts  from  the  work, 
which  contain  the  fubftance  of  what  he 
has  advanced  on  the  fubjecl  of  education. 
He  affects,  “  That,  the  firft  and  beft  fe- 
“  curity  of  civil  liberty  confifts,  in  im- 
“  preffing  the  infant  mind  with  fuch  ha- 

%  '  “  bits  ' 
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4  bits  of  thought  anda&ion,  as  may  cor- 
4  refpond  with,  and  promote  the  ap- 
4  pointments  of  public  law.  In  his 
appendix,  he  fays,  that, 44  by  a  code  of 
education,  he  means  a  fyftem  of 
4  principles,  religious,  moral,  and  poli- 
4  tical,  whofe  tendency  may  be  the  pre- 
4  lervation  of  the  bleffmgs  of  fociety,  as 
4  they  are  enjoyed  in  a  free  Hate,  to  be 
4  inftilled  effectually  into  the  infant  and 
44  growing  minds  of  the  community,  for 
”4  this  great  end  of  public  happinefs.” 

In  what  manner  the  fecurity  of  civil 
liberty  is  to  be  effected  by  means  of  this 
code  of  education,  may  be  feen  in  the 
polio  wing  defcription  he  gives  of  the  infti- 
i  tutions  of  Sparta.  44  No  father  had  a 
44  right  to  educate  his  children  accord- 
I  44  mg  to  the  caprice  of  his  own  fancy. 
44  They  were  delivered  to  public  officers, 
44  who  initiated  them  early  in  the  man- 
j  44  ners,  the  maxims,  the  exercifes,  the 
44  toils  ;  in  a  word,  in  all  the  mental  and 
44  bodily  acquirements  and  habits  which 
44  correfponded  with  the  genius  of  the 
44  ftate.  Familv  connections  had  no 

-  4 
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place.  File  fiift  and  leading  object 

“  of  tlieir  affebtion  was  the  general  wel- 

u  fare.  This  tuition  was  carefully  con- 

“  tinned  till  they  were  enrolled  in  the 

“  lift  of  men.” 

’  • 

With  refpebl  to  the  Athenian  govern¬ 
ment,  he  lays,  page  62,  “  The  firft  and 
“  ruling  defect  in  the  inftitution  of  this 
“  republic  feems  to  have  been  the  total 
“  want  of  an  eftabliflied  education,  fui- 
“  table  to  the  genius  of  the  ftate.  There 
“  appears  not  to  have  been  any  public, 

“  regular,  or  prefcribed  appointment  of 
“  this  kind,  beyond  what  cuftom  had 
“  accidentally  introduced.” 

He  fays,  page  70,  “  There  were  three 
“  fatal  circumftances  admitted  into  the 
“  very  eftence  of  the  Roman  republic, 

“  which  contained  the  feeds  of  certain 
“  ruin  ;  the  firft  of  which  was,  the  neg- 
“  left  of  inftituting  public  laws,  by 
“  which  the  education  of  their  children 
“  might  have  been  afcertained.” 

0 

He  complains,  page  83,  “  that  the 

Britifli 
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“  Britifh  fyflexn  of  policy  and  religion 
“  is  not  upheld  in  its  native  power  like 
“  that  of  Sparta,  by  correfpondent  and 
“  effedual  rules  of  education  ;  that  it  is 
“  in  the  power  of  every  private  man  to 
“  educate  his  child,  not  only  without  a 
“  reverence  for  thefe,  but  in  abfolute 
“  contempt  of  them ;  that,  at  the  re- 
“  volution,  p.  90,  the  education  of 
“  youth  was  Hill  left  in  an  imperfedl 
“  hate  ;  this  great  revolution  having 
“  confined  itfelf  to  the  reform  of  public 
“  inftitutions,  without  afcending  to  the 
“  great  fountain  of  political  fecurity, 
“  the  private  and  effectual  formation  of 
“the  infant  mind ;  and,  p.107,  that 
“  education  was  afterwards  left  ftill 
“  more  and  more  imperfect.” 

Laftly,  he  afiferts,  p.  156,  “  that 

“  the  chief  and  efl'ential  remedy  of  licen- 
“  tioufnefs  and  faction,  the  fundamental 
“  means  of  the  lading  and  fecure  efta- 
“  blilhment  of  civil  liberty,  can  only  be  in 
“  a  general  and  prefcribed  improvement 
“  of  the  laws  of  education,  to  which  all 
“  the  members  of  the  community  fliould 

G  “  legally 
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“  legally  fubmit  ;  and  that  for  want  of 
“  a  prefcribed  code  of  education,  the 
“  manners  and  principles,  on  which 

alone  the  date  can  reft,  are  ineffec- 

4  ' 

“  tually  inftilled,  are  vague,  fluduat- 
U  *ng  and  felf  contradictory.  No¬ 
thing,  he  fays,  “  is  more  evident,  than 
that  fome  reform  in  this  great  point  is 
“  neceffary  for  thefecurity  of  public  free¬ 
dom  ;  and  that  though  it  is  an  incurable 
“  hefed  of  our  political  date,  that  it  has 
not  a  correfpondent  and  adequate  code 
“  of  education  inwrought  into  its  fird 
“  eflence ;  we  may  yet  hope,  that,  in  a 
fecondary  and  inferior  degree,  fome- 
“  thing  of  this  kind  may  dill  be  inlaid  ; 
“  that,  though  it  cannot  have  thatperfed 
efficacy,  as  if  it  had  been  originally  of 
the  piece,  yet,  if  well  conduced,  it 
“  may  drengthen  the  weak  parts,  and  al- 
“  leviate  defeds,  if  not  completely  rc- 
“  move  them.” 

In  conduding  my  examination  of  thefe 
fentiments,  I  fhallmake  no  remarks  upon 
any  particular  paffages  in  the  book,  but 
eonfider  only  the  author’s  general  fcheme, 

and 
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and  the  proper  and  profefl’ed  object  of  it. 
And  as  the  dofior  has  propofed  no  par¬ 
ticular  plan  of  public  education,  I  fnall 
be  as  general  as  he  has  been,  and  only 
fhew  the  inconvenience  of  eftablilhing, 
by  law,  any  plan  of  education  what¬ 
ever. 

This  writer  pleads  for  a  plan  of  educa¬ 
tion  eftabliflied  by  the  legillature,  as  the 
only  effectual  method  of  preventing  facti¬ 
on  in  the  date,  and  fecuring  the  perpetui¬ 
ty  of  our  excellent  conftitution,  ecclefia- 
ilical  and  civil.  I  agree  with  him,  in  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  importance  of  educati¬ 
on,  as  influencing  the  manners  and  the 
conduct  of  men.  I  alfo  acknowledge, 
that  an  uniform  plan  of  education,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  principles  of  any  particular 
form  of  government,  civil  or  ecclefiafti- 
cal,  would  tend  to  eftablilh  and  perpetu¬ 
ate  that  form  of  government,  and  prevent 
civil  diffentions  and  factions  in  the  ftate. 
But  I  fliould  object  to  the  interference  of 
the  legillature  in  this  bufinefs  of  education, 
as  prejudicial  to  the  proper  defign  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  alfo  to  the  great  ends  of  civil 

G  2  focieties 
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focieties  with  refpeft  to  tlieir  prefent 
utility.  I  lhall  moreover  fhow,  that  it  • 
would  be  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  the 
true  principles  of  the  Englifh  govern¬ 
ment,  and  could  not  be  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution,  to  any  purpofe,  without  the  ruin 
of  our  prefent  conftitution.  I  beg  the 
candour  of  the  public,  while  I  endea¬ 
vour  to  explain,  in  as  few  words  as  pof- 
fible,  in  what  manner,  I  apprehend,  this 
interference  of  the  civil  magiflrate  would 
operate  to  obftruft  thefe  great  ends ;  and 
I  fhall  confider  thefe  articles  feparately. 

I  obferved  in  the  firft  place,  that  a 
legal  code  of  education  might  interfere 
with  the  proper  defign  of  it.  I  do  not 
mean  what  this  writer  feems  to  confider 
as  the  only  object  of  education,  the  tran¬ 
quility  of  the  ftate,  but  the  forming  of 

wife  and  virtuous  men  ;  which  is  cer- 

\  * 

tainly  an  ob  i  eft  of  the  greateft  impor¬ 
tance  in  every  hate.  If  the  conftitution 
of  a  ftate  be  a  good  one,  fucli  men  will  i 
be  the  greateft  bulwarks  of  it  ;  if  it  be 
a  bad  one,  they  will  be  the  moft  able  and 
ready  to  contribute  to  its  reformation ;  J 

in  j 
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in  either  of  which  cafes  they  will  render 
it  the  greated  fervice. 

Education  is  as  much  an  art  (founded, 
as  all  arts  are,  upon  fcience)  as  hufban- 
dry,  as  architecture,  or  as  (hip-building. 
In  all  thefe  cafes  we  have  a  practical  pro¬ 
blem  propofed  to  us,  which  mult  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  help  of  data  with  which 
experience  and  obfervation  furnifh  us. 
The  end  of  (hip-building  is  to  make  the 
bed  (hips,  of  architecture  the  bed  houfes, 
and  of  education,  the  bed  men.  Now, 

\ 

of  all  arts,  thofe  dand  the  faired  chance 
of  being  brought  to  perfection,  in  which 
there  is  opportunity  of  making  the  mod 
experiments  and  trials,  and  in  which 
there  are  the  greated  number  and  variety 
of  perfons  employed  in  making  them. 
Hidory  and  experience  (how,  that,  cete¬ 
ris  paribus,  thofe  arts  have  always,  in 
faCt,  been  brought  the  fooned,  or  the 
neared  to  perfection,  which  have  been 
placed  in  thofe  favourable  circumdances. 
The  reafon  is,  that  the  operations  of 
the  human  mind  are  (low  ;  a  number  of 
falfe  hypothefes  and  conclufions  always 

G  3  precede 
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precede  the  right  one ;  and  in  every 
art,  manual  or  liberal,  a  number  of  awk¬ 
ward  attempts  are  made,  before  we  are 
able  to  execute  any  thing  which  will  bear 
to  be  fhown  as  a  mafter-piece  in  its  kind  ; 
fo  that  to  eftablifh  the  methods  and  pro- 
ceffes  of  any  art,  before  it  have  arrived 
to  a  ftate  of  perfection  (of  which  no  man 
can  be  a  judge)  is  to  fix  it  in  its  infancy, 
to  perpetuate  every  thing  that  is  inconve¬ 
nient  and  awkward  in  it,  and  to  cut  off  its  f 
future  growth  and  improvement.  And  • 
to  eftablilh  the  methods  and  procefles  of 
any  art  when  it  has  arrived  to  perfection  ; 
is  fuperfluous.  It  will  then  recom¬ 
mend  and  eftablilh  itfelf. 

Now  I  appeal  to  any  perfon  whether  j 
any  plan  of  education,  which  has  yet  been 
put  in  execution  in  this  kingdom,  be  fo  ! 
perfeCt  as  that  the  eftablifhing  of  it  by  ] 
authority  would  not  obftruCt  the  great  I 
ends  of  education  ;  or  even  whether  the  i 
united  genius  of  man  could,  at  prefent, 
form  fo  perfeCt  a  plan.  Every  man  who 
is  experienced  in  the  bufinefs  of  education 
well  knows,  that  the  art  is  in  its  infan¬ 
cy  ; 
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cy ;  but  advancing,  it  is  hoped,  apace  to 
a  ftate  of  manhood.  In  tliis  condition, 
it  requires  the  aid  of  every  circumftance 
favourable  to  its  natural  growth,  and 
dreads  nothing  fo  much  as  being  confined 
and  cramped  by  the  unfeafonable  hand  of 
power.  To  put  it  (in  its  prefent  imper¬ 
fect  date)  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  raa- 
giflrate,  in  order  to  fix  the  mode  of  it, 
would  be  like  fixing  the  drefs  of  a  child, 
and  forbidding  its  cloaths  ever  to  be  made 
wider  or  larger. 

1 

4 

Manufacturers  and  artifis  of  feveral 
kinds  already  complain  of  the  obflruc- 
tion  which  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  their 
arts,  by  the  injudicious  adts  of  former 
parliaments  ;  and  it  is  the  objedt  of  our 
wife  ft  ftatefmen  to  get  thefe  obfirudtions 
removed,  by  the  repeal  oi  diofe  acts.  I 
wiib  it  could  not  be  faid,  that  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  education  is  already  under  too 
many  legal  reftraints.  Let  thefe  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  few  more  fair  experi¬ 
ments  made  of  the  different  methods  of 
conducting  it,  before  the  legiflature  think 
proper  to  interfere  any  more  with  it ; 


r 
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and  by  that  time,  it  is  hoped,  they  will 
lee  no  reafon  to  interfere  at  all.  The 
bulinefs  would  be  conducted  to  much 
better  purpofe,  even  in  favour  of  their 
own  views,  if  thofe  views  were  juft  and 
honourable,  than  it  would  be  under  any 
arbitrary  regulations  whatever. 

To  fliew  this  fcheme  of  an  eftahlilhed 
method  of  education  in  a  clearer  point  of 
light,  let  us  imagine  that  what  is  now  pro- 
poled  had  been  carried  into  execution  fome 
centuries  before  this  time.  For  no  rea¬ 
fon  can  be  affigned  for  fixing  any  mode 
of  education  at  prefent,  which  might 
not  have  been  made  ufe  of,  with  the 
fame  appearance  of  reafon,  for  fixing  ano¬ 
ther  approved  method  a  thoufand  years 
ago.  Suppofe  Alfred,  when  he  found¬ 
ed  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  had  made 
it  impoflible,  that  the  method  of  inftruc- 
tion  ufed  in  his  time  fhould  ever  have  been 
altered.  Excellent  as  that  method  might 
have  been,  for  the  time  in  which  it  was  ' 
inflituted,  it  would  now  have  been  the 
wrnrft  method  that  is  praflifed  in  the  world.  ! 

Suppofe  the  number  of  the  arts  and  fci- 


I 
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ences,  with  the  manner  of  teaching 
them,  had  been  fixed  in  this  kingdom, 
before  the  revival  of  letters  and  of  the 
arts,  it  is  plain  they  could  never  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  their  prefent  advanced  {fate 
among  us.  We  fhould  not  have  had 
l  the  honour  to  lead  the  way  in  the  mod 
noble  difcoveries,  in  the  mathematics, 
philofophy,  aflronomy,  and,  I  may  add, 
divinity  too.  And  for  the  fame  reafon, 
were  fuch  an  elf ablifhment  to  take  place 
in  the  prefent  age,  it  would  prevent  all 
great  improvements  in  futurity. 

1 

I  may  add,  in  this  place,  that, '  if  we 
argue  from  the  analogy  of  education  to 
other  arts  which  are  molt  fimilar  to  it, 
we  can  never  expedt  to  fee  human  nature, 
about  which  it  is  employed,  brought  to 
perfection,  but  in  confequence  of  indulg¬ 
ing  unbounded  liberty,  and  even  caprice 
in  conducting  it.  The  power  of  nature 
in  producing  plants  cannot  be  fhown  to 
advantage,  but  in  all  poflible  circum- 
ffances  of  culture.  The  richelt  colours,  the 
molt  fragrant  fcents,  and  the  molt  ex- 
quilite  flavours,  which  our  prefent  gar¬ 
dens 
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dens  and  orchards  exhibit,  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  been  known,  if  florifts  and  gar¬ 
deners  had  been  confined  in  the  precedes 
of  cultivation;  nay  if  they  had  not  been 
allowed  the  utmoft  licentioufiiefs  of  fancy 
in  the  exercife  of  their  arts.  Many  of 
the  fineft  productions  of  modern  garden¬ 
ing  have  been  the  refult  of  cafual  experi¬ 
ment,  perhaps  of  undefigned  deviation 
from  eftabliihed  rules.  Obfervations  of 
a  fimiiar  nature  may  be  made  on  the  me¬ 
thods  of  breeding  cattle,  and  training  j 
animals  ot  ail  kinds.  And  why  fhoiild 
the  rational  part  of  the  creation  lie  depri¬ 
ved  of  that  opportunity  of  diverfifying 
and  improving  itfelf,  which  the  vegetable 
and  animal  world  enjoy  ? 

% 

From  new,  and  feemingly  irregular  me¬ 
thods  of  education,  perhaps  fomcthing 
extraordinary  and  uncommonly  great 
may  fpring.  At  lead  there  would  be  a  '1 
fair  chance  for  fuch  productions  ;  and  if  ] 
fomething  odd  and  excentric  fhould,  now  ] 
and  then,  arife  from  this  unbounded  li¬ 
berty  of  education,  the  various  buiinels  I 
of  human  life  may  alFord  proper  fpheres  1 
for  fuch  excentric  geniufes.  Edu- 
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Education,  taken  in  its  mod  extend  ve 

'  l 

fenfe,  is  properly  that  which  makes  the 
man.  One  method  of  education,  there¬ 
fore,  would  only  produce  one  kind  of 
men  ;  but  the  great  excellence  of  human 
nature  confifts  in  the  variety  of  which 
it  is  capable.  Inftead,  then,  of  endea¬ 
vouring,  by  uniform  and  fixed  fyftems 
of  education,  to  keep  mankind  always 
the  fame,  let  us  give  free  fcope  to  every 
thing  which  may  bid  fair  for  introducing 
more  variety  among  us.  The  various 
character  of  the  Athenians  was  certainly 
preferable  to  the  uniform  character  of  the 
Spartans,  or  to  any  uniform  national 
character  whatever.  Is  it  not  univerfal- 
ly  confidered  as  an  advantage  to  Eng¬ 
land,  that  it  contains  fo  great  a  variety 
of  original  characters :  And  is  it  not,  ' 
on  this  account,  preferred  to  France, 
Spain,  or  Italy  ? 

Uniformity  is  the  characteriftic  of 
the  brute  creation.  Among  them  every 
fpecies  of  birds  build  their  nefts  with  the 
fame  materials,  and  in  the  fame  form ;  the 
genius  and  difpofition  of  one  individual 

!  is 
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is  that  of  all  5  and  it  is  only  the  education  j 
which  men  give  them  that  raifes  any  of  j 
them  much  above  others.  But  it  is  the 
glory  or  human  nature,  that  the  operati-  || 
ons  oj.  reafon,  though  variable,  and  by  no  I 
means  infallible,  are  capable  of  infinite  I 
improvement.  We  come  into  the  world 
worfe  provided  than  any  of  the  brutes,  and 
for  a  year  or  two  of  our  lives,  many  of 
them  go  far  beyond  us  in  intellectual  ac- 
compliihments.  But  when  their  facul¬ 
ties  are  at  a  full  Hand,  and  their  enjoy- 
rpents  incapable  of  variety,  or  increafe, 
our  intellectual  powers  are  growing 
apace  ;  we  are  perpetually  deriving  hap- 
pinefs  from  new  fources,  and  even  before 
we  leave  this  world  are  capable  of  tail¬ 


ing  the  felicity  of  angels. 


Have  we,  then,  fo  little  fenfe  of  the  1 
proper  excellence  of  our  natures,  and  of  1 
the  views  of  divine  providence  in  our  for¬ 
mation,  as  to  catch  at  a  poor  advantage  a- 
dapted  to  the  lower  nature  of  brutes.  Ra¬ 
ther,  let  us  hold  on  in  the  courfe  in 
which  the  divine  being  liimfelf  has  put 
us,  by  giving  reafon  its  full  play,  and 
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browing  off  the  fetters  which  fnort- 
aghted  and  ill-judging  men  have  hung 
upon  it.  Though,  in  this  courfe,  we  be 
iableto  more  extravagancies  than  brutes, 
governed  by  blind  but  unerring  inftindt, 
or  than  men  whom  miftaken  fyftems  of 
policy  have  made  as  uniform  in  their  fen- 
dments  and  conduct  as  the  brutes,  we 
[hall  be  in  the  way  to  attain  a  degree  of 
perfection  and  happinefs  of  which  they 
can  have  no  idea. 

However,  as  men  are  firft  animals  be- 
Ifore  they  can  be  properly  termed  rational 
creatures,  and  the  analogies  of  individu¬ 
als  extend  to  focieties,  a  principle  fome- 
thing  refembling  the  inftinct  of  animals 
may,  perhaps,  fuit  mankind  in  their  in¬ 
fant  date  ;■  but  then,  as  we  advance  in 
the  arts  of  life,  let  us,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  affert  the  native  freedom  of  our 
fouls  ;  and,  after  having  beenfervilely  go¬ 
verned  like  brutes,  afpire  to  the  noble 
privilege  of  governing  ourfelves  like 
men. 

% 

If  it  may  have  been  neceflary  to  efta- 
:  -  bliili 
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blifh  fomething  by  law  concerning  edu¬ 
cation,  that  neceffity  grows  lefs  every  !j 
day,  and  encourages  us  to  relax  the  bonds  I 
of  authority,  rather  than  bind  them 
fafter.  \ 

Secondly,  this  fcheme  of  an  eftablifh- 
ed  mode  of  education  would  be  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  great  ends  of  civil  fociety. 
The  great  objedt  of  civil  fociety  is  the 
happinefs  of  the  members  of  it,  in  the  .. 
perfedt  and  undifturbed  enjoyment  of 
the  more  important  of  our  natural  rights,  X 
for  the  fake  of  which,  we  voluntarily  1 
give  up  others  of  lefs  confequence  to  us.  : 
But  whatever  be  the  bleffings  of  civil 
fociety,  they  may  be  bought  too  dear.  It  . 
is  certainly  poffible  to  facrifice  too  much, 
at  lead  more  than  is  neceffary  to  be  fa-  ;• 
crified  for  them,  in  order  to  produce  the  I 
greateft  fum  of  happinefs  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Fife  why  do  we  complain  of 
tyrannical  and  oppreffive  governments  ?  f 
Is  it  not  the  meaning  of  all  complaints 
of  this  kind,  that,  in  fuch  governments, 
the  fubjedts  are  deprived  of  their  moffc 
important  natural  rights,  without  an 


equivalent 
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quivalent  recompenfe  ;  tliat  all  the  va¬ 
riable  ends  of  civil  government  might 
»e  effectually  fecured,  and  the  members 
f  particular  dates  be  much  happier 
upon  the  whole,  if  they  did  not  lie  un¬ 
der  thole  reftrictions. 

Now,  of  all  the  fources  of  happinefs 
nd  enjoyment  in  human  life,  the  do¬ 
ne!  tic  relations  are  the  mo  ft  conftant 
nd  copious.  With  our  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  we  neceffarily  pafs  the  greateft  part 
»f  our  lives.  The  connections  of  friend- 
hip  are  flight  in  comparifon  of  this  inti- 
nate  domeftic  union.  Views  of  intereft 
>r  ambition  may  divide  the  neareft 
ifiends,  but  our  wives  and  children  are, 
n  general,  infeparably  connected  with 
is  and  attached  to  us.  With  them  all 
»ur  joys  are  doubled,  and  in  their  affec- 
ion  and  affiduity  we  find  confolation  un- 
ier  all  the  troubles  and  difquietudes  of 
life.  For  the  enjoyments  which  refult 
rom  this  molt  delightful  intercourfe,  all 
mankind,  in  all  ages,  have  been  ready  to 
acrifice  every  thing;  and  for  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  this  intercourfe  no  compenfa- 

tion 
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tion  whatever  can  be  made  by  man. 
What  then  can  be  more  juftly  alarming, 
to  a  man  who  has  a  true  tafte  for  haj)pi- 
nefs,  than,  either  that  the  choice  of  his 
wife,  or  the  education  of  his  children 
fhould  be  under  the  direction  of  perfons 
who  have  no  particular  knowledge  of  him, 
or  particular  affection  for  him,  and  whofe 
views  and  maxims  he  might  utterly  dif-  I 
like  What  profpect  of  happinefs  could  j 
a  man  have  with  fuch  a  wife,  or  fuch  I 
children  ? 

* 

It  is  poflible  indeed,  that  the  prefer- 
vation  of  fome  civil  focieties,  fuch  as  that 
of  Sparta,  may  require  this  facrifice ;  but 


thofe  civil  focieties  muff  be  wretchedlv 
conftituted  to  Hand  in  need  of  it,  and  had 


better  be  utterly  diffolved.-  Were  I  a 


member  of  fuch  a  ftate,  thankful  fhould  I 
-  be  to  its  governors,  if  they  would  permit 


me  peaceably  to  retire  to  any  other 


country,  where  fo  great  a  facrifice  was  ,< 
not  required.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  pof- 
fible  that  a  date  fhould  require  any  fa- 

crifice,  which  I  fhould  think  of  fo  much 

7 

importance.  And,  I  doubt  not,  fo  many 


others 
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others  would  be  of  the  fame  mind,  that 
there  would  foon  be  very  little  reafon  to 
complain  of  the  too  great  increafe  of 
commerce  in  fuch  a  country.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  would  render  very  neceflary  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  our  author’s  fcheme ;  viz. 
putting  a  rellraint  upon  travelling  a- 
broad,  left  too  many  perfons  flioulcl  be 
willing  to  leave  fuch  a  country,  and  have 
no  inclination  to  return. 

✓ 

If  there  be  any  natural  rights  which 
ought  not  to  be  facrificed  to  the  ends  of 
civil  fociety,  and  no  politicians  or  moral- 
lifts  deny  but  that  there  are  fome  (the 
obligations  of  religion,  for  inftance,  being 
certainly  of  a  fuperior  nature)  it  is  even 
more  natural  to  look  for  thefe  rights 
imong  thofe  which  refpe<5l  a  man’s  chil¬ 
dren,  than  among  thofe  which  refpedl 
aimfelf*,  becaufe  nature  has  generally 
made  them  dearer  to  him  than  him- 
elf. 

If  any  truft  can  be  faid  to  be  of  God, 
and  fuch  as  ought  not  to  be  relinquifhed 
at  the  command  of  man,  it  is  that  which 

H  we 
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we  have  of  the  education  of  our  chil¬ 
dren,  whom  the  divine  being  feems  to 
have  put  under  our  immediate  care;  that 
we  may  in  draft  them  in  fuch  principles, 
form  them  to  fuch  manners,  and  give 
them  fuch  habits  of  thinking  and  act¬ 
ing,  as  we  iliall  judge  to  be  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  their  prefent  and  future 

1  'i  * 


well  being. 


I  believe  there  is  no  father  in  the 
world  (who,  to  a  fenfe  of  religion,  joins 
a  ftrong  fen fe  of  parental  affection)  who 
would  think  his  own  liberty  above  half 
indulged  to  him,  when  abridged  in  fo 
tender  a  point,  as  that  of  providing,  to 
his  own  fatisfadfion,  for  the  good  con¬ 
duct:  and  happinefs  of  his  offspring. 
Nature  feems  to  have  eftablifhed  fuch  a 
itrong  connexion  between  a  parent  and 
his  children,  at  leaff  during  the  firfl  pe- 
^°d  of  their  lives,  that  to  drag  them 
iroiri  the  afylum  of  their  natural  guardi¬ 
ans,  to  force  them  to  public  places  of 
education,  and  to  inftil  into  them  religious 
fentiments  contrary  to  the  judgment  and 
choice  of  their  parents,  would  be  as  cruel, 


as 
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as  obliging  a  man  to  make  the  greateft 
perfonal  facrifice,  even  that  of  his  con¬ 
fidence,  to  the  civil  magiftrate. 

What  part  of  the  perfecution  which 
the  protellants  in  France  underwent  did 
they  complain  of  more  feelingly,  and 
with  more  juftice,  than  that  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  being  forced  from  them,  and  carri¬ 
ed  to  be  editcated  in  public  monafteries  ? 
God  forbid  that  the  parental  affections 
of  free  born  Britons  lhould  ever  be  put  to 
fo  fevere  a  trial  !  or  to  that  which  the 
poor  Jews  in  Portugal  buffered;  many  of 
whom  cut  the  throats  of  their  children, 
or  threw  them  into  wells,  and  down  pre¬ 
cipices,  rather  than  fuffer  them  to  be 
dragged  away  to  be  educated  under  the 
direction  of  a  popifh  inquifition  ;  think¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  their  children  a  lefs  facri¬ 
fice  than  that  of  their  principles. 

It  was  a  meafure  fimilar  to  that  which 
Dr.  Brown  recommends,  at  which  the 
whole  chriftian  world  took  the  greateft 
alarm  that  was  ever  given  to  it,  in  the 
reign  of  that  great  man,  but  inveterate 

H  2  enemy 
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enemy  of  chriftianity,  the  emperor  Ju¬ 
lian  ;  who  would  have  fliut  up  the  fchools 
of  chriftians,  and  have  forbidden  them  to 
teach  rhetoric  and  philofophy.  Similar 
to  this  fcheme,  in  its  nature  and  tenden¬ 
cy,  was  the  moft  odious  meafure  of  the 
molt  odious  miniftry  that  ever  fat  at  the 
helm  of  the  Britifh  government,  and 
which  was  providentially  defeated  the 
very  day  that  it  was  to  have  been  carried 
into  execution  ;  I  mean  the schismbill, 
patronized  by  the  Tory  minifters  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Ann. 
Should  thefe  meafures  be  refumed,  and 
purfued,  Farewel,  a  long  farewel  to  Eng¬ 
land’s  greatnefs  !  Nor  would  this  be  faid 
in  a  hafty  fit  of  unreafonable  defpair. 
For,  befides  that  fuch  a  meafure  as  this 
could  not  but  have  many  extenfive  con- 
fequences  ;  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
that  whoever  they  be  who  do  thus  much, 
they  both  can  and  will  do  more.  Such 
a  fcheme  as  this  will  never  be  pufhed 
for  its  own  fake  only. 

In  examining  the  prefent  operation 
and  utility  of  any  fcheme  of  policy,  we 
•  ought 
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ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  eafe 
or  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  into  exe¬ 
cution.  For  if  the  difturbance,  which 
'would  be  occafioned  by  bringing  it  into 
execution,  would  be  fo  great  an  incon¬ 
venience,  as  to  overbalance  the  good  to 
be  effeded  by  it,  it  were  better  never  to 
attempt  it.  Now,  though  the  dodor 
hath  laid  down  no  particular  Scheme  of 
public  and  eftabliffied  education,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  judge  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  difficulties  which  would  attend  the 
eftablifhing  of  it ;  yet,  if  it  be  Such  as 
would  anfwer  the  end  propofed  by  him, 
this  difficulty  would  appear  to  me  abso¬ 
lutely  infuperable,  in  Such  a  country  as 
England. 

* 

i  • 

Whatever  be  the  religious ,  moral,  and 
political  principles,  which  are  thought 
conducive  to  the  good  of  the  Society,  if 
they  muft  be  effectually  injlilled  into  the 
infant  and  growing  minds  of  the  community, 
it  can  never  be  done  without  taking  the 
children  very  early  from  their  parents, 
and  cutting  off  all  communication  With 
them,  till  they  be  arrived  to  maturity, 

H  a  and 
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and  their  judgments  be  abfolutely  fixed. 
And  if  this  author  judged,  that  the  reafon 
why  a  fcheme  of  this  nature  did  not  take 
place  in  Athens,  was  the  difficulty  of 
eftabl  filling  it,  after  the  people  were  tole¬ 
rably  civilized ;  he  mull  certainly  judge 
it  to  be  infinitely  more  difficult,  among 
a  people  fo  much  farther  advanced  in 
the  arts  of  life  than  the  Athenians. 

He  well  obferves,  p.  53,  that,  “  to 
give  children  a  public  education  where 

no  education  had  taken  place,  was  natu¬ 
ral  and  practicable  but  he  feems  to  be  ■ 
aware,  that  an  attempt  to  carry  any  fuch 

plan  into  execution,  in  the  moll  fiourifli- 
ing  period  of  a  free  and  civilized  (late, 
would  be  highly  unnatural,  without  the  j 
leaft  probable  hope  of  fuccefs,  and  dan-  \ 
gerous  to  fuch  as  took  it  in  hand.  For  i 
be  fays,  p.  52,  that,  “  to  effecl:  a  j 
“  change  of  government  only  is  a  work  I 
f‘  fufficient  for  the  abilities  of  the  greateft 
“  legiflator  ;  but  to  overturn  all  the  pre- 
eftablifhed  habits  of  the  head  and  ) 
f!  heart,  to  deftroy  or  reverfe  all  the 
**  fixed  affociations,  maxims,  manners,  I 

“  and  j 
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t£  and  principles,  were  a  laoour  which 
“  might  well  be  ranked  among  the 
“  moft  extravagant  legends  of  fabulous 

“  Greece.” 

\  V  ( 

.  ../■ 

What  might  be  expe&ed  from  the  bu- 
finefs  of  education  being  lodged  by  the 
date  in  the  hands  of  any  one  fet  of  men, 
may  be  imagined  from  the  alarm  which 
the  Newtonian  fydem  gave  to  all  phi- 
lofophers  at  the  time  of  its  fil'd  publica¬ 
tion  ;  and  from  what  paiTed  at  Oxford 
with  refpect  to  Locke’s  EJJay  on  the  hu¬ 
man  underjlandwg ,  which  hath  done  fo 
much  honour  to  the  Englilh  nation  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  learned  world.  We 
are  told  by  the  authors  of  Biographia 
Britannica,  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Locke, 
that  “  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  heads 
££  of  houfes  at  Oxford,  where  it  was  pro- 
“  pofed  to  cenfure,  and  difcourage  the 
“  reading  of  this  Effay  ;  and  that,  after 
“  various  debates,  it  was  concluded,  that, 
“  without  any  public  cenfure,  each  head 
“  of  a  houfe  fliall  endeavour  to  prevent 
“  its  being  read  in  his  own  college.” 
This  paffedbut  a  little  before  Mr.  Locke’s 

death. 
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death,  and  about  fourteen  years  after 
the  firft  publication  of  the  Effay. 

91 

Hitherto  I  have  argued  againft  efta-  j 
burned  modes  of  education  upon  general  | 
principles,  fhewing  how  unfavourable  j 
they  are  to  the  great  ends  of  civil  fo-  | 
ciety,  with  only  occafional  references  to 
the  Englilh  conftitution  ;  and  in  thefe 
arguments  I  have,  likewife,  fuppofed 
thefe  methods  of  education,  whatever 
they  be,  adually  eftablilhed,  and  to  have 
operated  to  their  full  extent.  I  lhall 
now  add,  that,  before  thefe  methods  can  I 
be  eftablilhed,  and  produce  their  full 
effect,  they  muft  occafion  a  very  confi- 
derable  alteration  in  the  Englifh  confti¬ 
tution,  and  almoft  inevitably  deftroy  the 
needom  of  it  5  to  that  the  thing  which 
would,  in  fa 61,  be  perpetuated,  would  1 
not  be  the  prefent  conftitution  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  fomething  very  different  from 
it,  and  more  defpotic.  An  alteration  of 
fo  great  importance,  which  tends  to  de¬ 
feat  one  of  the  principal  objeds  of  this  j 
government,  cannot  but  give  juft  caufe 
of  alarm  to  every  friend  of  the  prefent 

happy  i 
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Chappy  conftitution  and.  liberties  of  this 
country.  In  lupport  of  this  affertion, 
II  defire  no  other  argument  than  that 
■with  which  Dr.  Brown  himfelf  furniihes 
me,  from  the  influence  he  allows  to 
education,  operating,  likewife,  in  the 
■"very  manner  which  he  defcribes,  and  to 
the  very  end  for  which  he  advifes  the 
eftablifliing  of  its  mode. 

Education  is  coniidered  by  the  docftor 
only  in  a  political  view,  as  ufeful  to  inftil 
into  the  minds  of  youth  particular  max¬ 
ims  of  policy,  and  to  give  them  an  at¬ 
tachment  to  particular  forms  of  it ;  or 
as  tending  to  fuperinduce  fuch  habits  of 
mind,  and  to  give  fuch  a  general  turn  of 
thinking,  as  would  correfpond  with  the 
genius  of  a  particular  ftate.  This  edu¬ 
cation  he  would  have  to  be  univerfal  and 
uniform  ;  and  indeed,  if  it  were  not  fo, 
it  could  not  poflibly  anfwer  the  end  pro- 
pofed.  It  mull,  therefore,  be  conducted 
by  one  fet  of  men.  But  it  is  impoflible 
to  find  any  fet  of  men,  who  fhall  have 
an  equal  regard  to  all  the  parts  of  our 
conftitution ;  and  whatever  part  is  neg¬ 
lected 
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leded  in  fuch  a  fyftem  of  education,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  fufferer. 


The  Englifh  government  is  a  mixture 
of  legal,  ariftocratical,  and  democratical 
power  ;  and  if  the  public  education 
fhould  be  more  favourable  to  any  one  of 
thefe  than  to  another,  or  more  than  its 
Present  importance  in  the  conflitution 
requires,  the  balance  of  the  whole  would 
necelTarily  be  loft.  Too  much  weight 
would  be  thrown  into  fome  of  the  fcales, 
mid  the  conflitution  be  overturned.  If 
tne  Commons,  reprefenting  the  body  of 
the  people,  had  the  choice  of  thefe  pub¬ 
lic  inftructors,  which  is  almoft  impofli- 
ble,  we  fhould  fee  a  republic  rife  out  of 
the  ruins  of  our  prefent  government ;  if 
the  Lords,  which  is  highly  improbable, 
we  fhould,  in  the  end,  have  an  arifto- 
cracy ;  and  if  the  court  had  this  nomi¬ 
nation,  which  it  may  be  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed  would  be  the  cafe  (as  all  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  of  the  date  is  already  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  fovereign)  it  could 
not  but  occafion  a  very  dangerous  accef- 
fion  of  power  to  the  crown  ;  and  we 
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might  juftly  expecl  afyftem  of  education, 
principles,  and  manners  favourable  to 
defpotifm.  Every  man  would  be  edu¬ 
cated  with  principles,  which  would  lead 
him  to  concur  with  the  views  of  the 
court.  All  that  opposition  from  the 
country,  which  is  lo  falutary  in  tnis  na¬ 
tion,  and  fo  effential  to  the  liberties  of 
England,  would  be  at  an  end.  And 
when  once  the  f\ pint  of  delpotifm  was 
thus  eftablilhed,  and  had  triumphed  over 
all  oppolition,  we  might  foon  expecl  to 
fee  the  forms  of  it  eftablilhed  too,  and 
thereby  the  very  doors  (hut  againft  old 
Englifh  liberty,  and  effectually  guarded 
againft  the  poflibility  of  its  return,  ex¬ 
cept  by  violence  ;  which  would  then  be 
the  only  method  of  its  re-entrance. 

It  is  evident  to  common  underftand- 
ing,  that  the  true  fpirit  and  maxims 
of  a  mixed  government  can  no  otherwife 
be  continued,  than  by  every  man’s  edu¬ 
cating  his  children  in  his  own  way ; 
and  that  if  any  one  part  provided  for 
the  education  of  the  whole,  that  part 
would  foon  gain  the  afcendancy  ;  and, 

if 
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if  it  were  capable  of  it,  would  become 
the  whole.  Were  a  date,  for  inftance, 


to  confift  of  papifls  and  proteflants,  and 
the  papifls  to  have  the  foie  power  of  edu¬ 


cation,  proteflantifm  would  expire  with 
that  generation  :  whereas,  if  the  papifls 
and  proteflants  educated  each  their  own 
children,  the  fame  proportion  would 
continue  to  fubfift  between  them,  and 
tne  balance  of  power  would  remain  the 
fame.  For  the  fame  reafon  the  only 
method  of  preferving  the  balance,  which 
at  prefent.  fubfifls  among  the  feveral  po-  j 
litical  and  religious  parties  in  Great-Bri- 
tain,  is  for  each  to  provide  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  own  children. 

In  this  way,  there  will  be  a  fair  pro- 
fpeft  of  things  continuing  nearly  upon 
their  prefent  footing,  for  a  confiderable  j 
time ;  but  fubjedl  to  thofe  gradual  alterati¬ 
ons  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  prove  U 
favourable  to  the  beft  interefts  of  the  fo- 
ciety  upon  the  whole.  Whereas,  were  m 
the  direction  of  the  whole  bufinefs  of  edu¬ 
cation  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  s 
court,  it  would  be  fuch  an  acceffion  of  y\ 
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power  to  the  regal  part  of  our  conftitu- 
tion,  as  could  not  fail  to  alarm  all  the 
friends  of  civil  liberty  ;  as  all  the  friends 
of  religious  liberty  would  be  juftly 
alarmed,  if  it  ihould  devolve  upon  the 
eftablifhed  clergy.  And  it  were  the 
Treated  injuftice  to  the  good  fenfe  of  free 
born  Britons,  to  fuppofe  the  noble  fpirit 
of  religious  liberty,  and  a  zeal  for  the 
rights  of  free  inquiry  confined  within 
the  narrow  circle  of  Proteftant  Difienters. 

Confidering  the  whole  of  what  hath 
been  advanced  in  this  lection,  I  think  it 
fufhciently  appears,  that  education  is  a 
branch  of  civil  liberty,  which  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  furrendered  into  the  hands 
of  the  magiftrate  ;  and  that  the  heft  in- 
terefts  of  fociety  require,  that  the  right 
of  conducing  it  Ihould  be  inviolably 
preferved  to  individuals. 


SECTION 
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Of  Religious  Liberty ,  and  Tolera -  i 


tion  in  general. 

TH  E  moft  important  queftion  con¬ 
cerning  the  extent  of  civil  go¬ 
vernment  is,  whether  the  civil  magiftrate 
ought  to  extend  his  authority  to  matters 
of  religion ;  and  the  only  method  of 
deciding  this  important  queftion,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is  to  have  recourfe  at 
once  to  firft  principles,  and  the  ultimate 
rule  concerning  every  thing  that  refpedts 
a  fociety  ;  viz.  whether  fuch  interference 
of  the  civil  magiftrate  appear  to  be  for 
the  public  good.  And  as  all  arguments 
a  priori ,  in  matters  of  policy,  are  apt  to 
be  fallacious,  facl  and  experience  ieem  to 
be  our  only  fafc  guides.  Now  thefe,  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  of  hiftory  extends, 
declare  clearly  for  no  interference  in  this 
cafe  at  all,  or,  at  leaft,  for  as  little  as  is 
pofiible.  Thofe  fbcieties  have  ever  en¬ 
joyed 
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joyed  the  moft  happinefs,  and  have  been, 
ceteris  paribus,  in  the  moft  flourifhing 
ilate,  where  the  civil  magiftrates  have 
meddled  the  leaft  with  religion,  and 
•where  they  have  the  moft  cloiely  con¬ 
fined  their  attention  to  what  immediate¬ 
ly  affe&s  the  civil  interefts  of  their  fel- 

;  V 

low  citizens. 

Civil  and  religions  matters  (taking 
i  the  words  in  their  ufual  acceptation) 
feem  to  be  fo  diftincl,  that  it  can  only 
be  in  very  uncommon  emergencies, 
where,  for  inftance,  religious  quarrels 
among  the  members  of  the  ftate  rife  very 
high,  that  the  civil  magiftrate  can  have 
any  call,  or  pretence,  for  interfering 
with  religion. 

It  is,  indeed,  impoftible  to  name  any 
two  things,  about  which  men  are  con¬ 
cerned,  fo  remote  in  their  nature,  but 
that  they  have  fome  connections  and  mu¬ 
tual  influences  ;  but  were  I  alked  what 
two  things  I  fhould  think  to  be  in  tire 
leaft  danger  of  being  confounded,  and 
which  even  the  ingenuity  of  man  could 

find 
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find  the  leajl  pretence  for  involving  toge¬ 
ther,  I  Ihould  fay  the  things  that  relate 
to  this  life,  and  thole  that  relate  to  the 
life  to  come.  Defining  the  objefl  of  civil 
government,  in  the  moll  extenfive  fenfe, 
to  be  the  making  provifion  for  the  fecure 
and  comfortable  enjoyment  of  this  life, 
by  preventing  one  man  from  injuring 
another  in  his  perfon  or  property ;  I 
Ihould  think  the  office  of  the  civil  ma— 
giftrate  to  be  in  no  great  danger  of  being 
incroached  upon,  by  the  methods  that 
men  might  think  proper  to  take,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  happinefs  after  death. 

All  the  civil  focieties  we  enter  into  in 
this  life  will  be  diffblved  by  death. 
When  this  life  is  over,  I  fliall  not  be 
able  to  claim  any  of  the  privileges  of 
an  Englifhman  ;  I  fliall  not  be  bound  by 
any  of  the  laws  of  England,  nor  fliall 
I  owe  any  allegiance  to  its  fovereign. 
When,  therefore,  my  fituation  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  life  fliall  have  no  connection  with 
my  privileges  or  obligations  as  an  Eng- 
lifliman,  why  Ihould  thofe  perfons  who 
make  laws  for  Engliflimen  interfere  with 

my 
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my  conduct,  with  refpedt  to  a  Hate,  to 
which  their  power  does  not  extend.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  know  that  infinite  mifchiefs 
have  arifen  from  this  ,  interference  of 
government  in  the  bufinefs  of  religion  ; 
and  we  have  yet  feen  no  inconvenience 
to  have  arifen  from  the  want,  or  the  re¬ 
laxation  of  it. 

< 

*  N 

The  fine  country  of  Flanders,  the  moft 
fiourifhing  and  opulent  then  in  Europe, 
was  abfolutely  ruined,  pafh  recovery,  by 
the  mad  attempt  of  Philip  the  fecond, 

lo  introduce  the  popifh  inquifition  into 

% 

that  country.  France  was  greatly  hurt 
by  the  revocation  of  the  edidl  of  Nantz  ; 
whereas  England  was  a  great  gainer  011 
both  occafions,  by  granting  an  afylum 
for  thofe  perfecuted  induftrious  people  ; 
who  repaid  us  for  our  kindnefs,  by  the 
introduction  of  many  ufeful  arts  and  ma¬ 
nufactures,  which  were  the  foundation 
of  our  prefent  commerce,  riches,  and 
power. 

Penfylvania  flourifhed  much  more 
than  New  England,  or  than  any  other  of 

I  '  the 
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the  Englilh  fettlements  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  evidently  in  confequence  of  giving 
more  liberty  in  matters  of  religion,  at  its 
ftrfc  eftablilhment.  Holland  has  found 
its  advantage  in  the  indulgence  fhe  gives 
to  a  great  variety  of  religious  perfuafions. 
England  has  alfo  been  much  more  flou- 
riihing  and  happy,  fince  the  ejlabli/h- 
merit,  as  it  may  properly  enough  be  ftiled, 
of  the  diiTenting  method  of  worfhip,  by 
what  is  commonly  called  the  acl  of  tole¬ 
ration.  And  all  the  fenfible  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  concur  in  thinking,  both  that  the 
Polifn  diffidents  have  a  right  to  all  the 
privileges  of  other  Polifli  citizens  ;  and 
that  it  would  be  much  happier  for  that 
country  if  their  claims  were  quietly  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  and  none  but  interefted  bigots 
oppofed  their  demands. 

If  we  look  a  little  farther  off  from 
home,  let  it  be  faid,  what  inconvenience 
did  Jenghis  khan,  Tamerlane,  and  other 
eaftern  conquerors  ever  find  from  leaving 
religion  to  its  natural  courfe  in  the 
countries  they  fubdued,  and  from  having 
chriftians,  mahometans,  and  a  variety  of 

pagans 
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gans  under  the  fame  form  of  civil  go- 
rnment  ?  Are  not  both  chridianity  and 
nhammedanifm,  in  faCt,  edabliihed 
a.e  former  at  lead  fully  tolerated)  in 
nrkey  ;  and  what  inconvenience,  worth 
pntioning,  has  ever  arifen  from  it  ? 

I  ,  •(  >  1 

Pity  it  is  then,  that  more  and  fairer 
periments  are  not  made  ;  when,  j udg- 
y  from  what  is  pad,  the  confequences 
unbounded  liberty ,  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
on, ,  promife  to  be  fo  very  favourable  to 
:s  bed  intereds  of  mankind. 

I  am  aware,  that  the  connexion  be- 
een  civil  and  religious  affairs,  will  be 
ged  for  the  necellity  of  fome  inter- 
:ence  of  the  legiilature  with  religion  ; 
.d,  as  I  obferved  before,  I  do  not  deny 
,e  connection.  But  as  this  connection 
_s  always  been  found  to  be  the  greated 
barbarous  nations,  and  imperfeft  go- 
rnments,  to  which  it  lends  an  ufefal 
d  ;  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  it  is  gra- 
lally  growing  iefs  neceffary  ;  and  that, 
the  prefent  advanced  date  of  human 
xiety,  there  is  very  little  occafion  for 

I  2  it. 

•  • 
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it.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  appre- 
Iienfion,  but  that,  at  this  day,  the  laws 


might  be  obeyed  very  well  without  any 
ecclefiaflical  fanctions,  enforced  bv  the 


civil  magiftrate. 


a  matter  of  indifference  in  civil  fociety  : 
that  is  impoffible,  if  the  word  be  un- 
derftood  in  its  greateft  latitude,  and  by 


place  in  this  world  or  another ;  compre- 


every  ipecies  of  falfe  religion,  as  well  as! 
the  true.  Nor  is  fuch  an  event  at  all  de- 
lirable;  nay,  the  more  juft  motives  men 
have  to  the  fame  good  actions,  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  but  religious  motives  may  ftill  ope¬ 
rate  in  favour  of  the  civil  laws,  without 
fuch  a  connection  as  has  been  formed 
between  them  in  eccleliaftical  eftablifh- 
ments  ;  and,  I  think,  this  end  would  be 
anfwered  even  better  without  that  con¬ 
nection.  In 


k 
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In  all  the  modes  of  religion,  which 
ubfift  among  mankind,  however  fub- 
njerfive  of  virtue  they  may  be  in  theory, 
here  is  fome  Jalvo  for  good  morals  ;  ib 
hat,  in  fad,  they  enforce  the  more  ei- 
ential  parts,  at  leaf  I ,  or  t  a  a  t  conduct, 
which,  the  good  order  or  fociecy  lecjunts. 
Beftdes,  it  might  be  expected,  that  if  all 
die  modes  of  religion  weie  equally  pio- 
"eded  by  the  civil  magifcrate,  ciiey  would 
ill  vie  with  one  another,  wmch  fhou.n.1 
jgff  deferve  that  protection.  fhis, 
however,  is,  in  fad,  all  the  adiance 
that  can  take  place  between  religion  and 
civil  policy,  each  enforcing  the  fame 
condud  by  different  motives.  Any  ouiei 
alliance  between  church  and  jt ate  is  only 
the  alliance  of  different  forts  of  worldly 
minded  men,  for  their  temporal  emo¬ 
lument. 

If  I  be  urged  with  the  horrid  exceffes 
of  the  anabaptifts  in  Germany,  about 
the  time  of  the  reformation  ;  of  the  Le¬ 
vellers  in  England,  during  the  civil  wars ; 
and  the  Ihocking  pradices  of  that  peo¬ 
ple  in  Afia,  from  whom  we  borrow  the 

I  3  term 
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term  affafin ;  I  anfwer,  that,  befides  its 
being  abfolutely  chimerical  to  apprehend 
any  fiich  extravagances  at  prefent,  and 
that  they  can  never  fubfift  long  ;  fuch 
outrages  as  thefe,  againft  the  peace  of  fo- 
ciety,  may  be  reftrained  by  the  civil  ma- 
gillratc,  without  his  troubling  himfelf 
about  religious  opinions.  If  a  man  com¬ 
mit  murder,  let  him  be  punilhed  as  a 
murderer,  and  let  no  regard  be  paid  to 
his  plea  of  confidence  for  committing 
the  action  ;  but  let  not  the  opinions, 
which  led  to  the  adlion  be  meddled 
with  :  for  then,  it  is  probable,  that  more 
harm  will  be  done  than  good,  and,  that 
for  a  fmall  evident  advantage,  rifque  will 
be  run  of  endlefs  and  unknown  evils  ;  or 
if  the  civil  magiftrate  never  interfere  in 
religion  but  in  fuch  cafes  as  thofe  before 
mentioned,  the  friends  of  liberty  will 
have  no  great  reafon  to  complain.  Con- 
fidering  what  great  encroachments  have 
been  made  upon  their  rights  in  feveral 
countries  of  Europe,  they  will  be  fatis- 
fied  if  part  of  the  load  be  removed. 
They  will  fupport  themfelves  with  the 
hope,  that,  as  the  hate  will  certainly 
■  '  find 


A 


— 
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find  a  folid  advantage  in  every  relaxation 
of  its  claim  upon  men  s  confidences,  it 
will  relax  more  and  more  of  its  pre¬ 
tended  rights  ;  till,  at  laft,  religious  opi¬ 
nions,  and  religious  aftions,  be  as  free  as 
the  air  we  breathe,  or  the  light  Ol  the 

common  fun. 

I  acknowledge,  with  the  ftatefman,  tnat 
the  proper  object  of  tnc  civil  magiftiate  ±s 
the  peace  and  well  being  of  fociety,  and 
that  whatever  tends  to  difturb  that  peace 
and  well  being,  properly  comes  under  his 
coo-nifance.  I  acknowledge  feveral  religi¬ 
ous  and  moral,  as  well  as  political  princi¬ 
ples  have  a  near  connection  with  the  well 
being  of  fociety.  But,  as  was  more  fully 
explained  before,  there  are  many  cafes, 
in  which  the  happinefs  of  fociety  is  near¬ 
ly  concerned,  in  which  it  would,  never- 
thelefs,  be  the  greateft  impropriety  for 
the  civil  magiftrate  to  interfere  ;  as  in 
many  of  the  duties  of  private  life,  the 
obligations  of  gratitude,  &c.  In  all  fuch 
cafes,  where  the  well  being  of  fociety  is 
moft  nearly  concerned,  the  civil  magi¬ 
ftrate  has  no  right  to  interfere,  unlefs  he 

can 
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can  do  it  to  good  purpofe.  There  is  no 
difference,  I  apprehend,  to  be  made  in 
this  cafe,  between  the  right ,  and  the  ivif- 
dom  of  interference.  If  the  interference 
wo  ill  cl  be  foi  the  good  of  the  lociety  up¬ 
on  the  whole,  it  is  wife,  and  right ;  if  it 
would  do  more  harm  than  good,  it  is 
foolilh  and  wrong.  Let  the  fagacious 
llatefman,  therefore,  confider,  whether 
the  interference  of  the  civil  magiflrate 
be,  in  its  own  nature,  calculated  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  violation  of  the  religious  and 
moral  principles  he  may  wiih  to  enforce. 
I  think  it  is  clear,  that  when  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  violated,  his  prefence  is 
fo  far  from  tending  to  remedy  the  evil, 
that  it  mull  neceffarily  inflame  it,  and 
make  it  worfe. 

It  is  univerfally  underftood,  that  rea¬ 
son  and  authori  ty  are  two  things,  and 

that  they  have  generally  been  oppofed  to 
one  another.  The  hand  of  power,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  fide  of  any  fet  of  principles 
cannot  but  be  a  fufpicious  circumflance. 
And  though  the  injunction  of  the  ma- 
giftrate  may  filcnce  voices,  it  multiplies 

ivhifpers ; 
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•vuhifpers •,  and  thole  ,  w.hifpei  s  arc  the 
tilings  at  which  he  lias  the  moft  leaion 

to  be  alarmed. 

\  * 

i  %  . 

Befides,  it  is  univerfally  true,  that 
where  the  civil  magiftrate  has  the  gieaieft 
pretence  for  interfering  in  religious  and 
moral  principles,  his  interference  (fuppof- 
ing  there  were  no  impropriety  in  it)  is 
the  lead  neceiTary.  II  the  opinions  and 
principles  in  queflion,  be  evidently  fub- 
verfive  of  all  religion  and  all  civil  fociety, 
they  muft  be  evidently  falfe,  and  eafy  to 
refute ;  fo  that  there  can  be  no  danger 
of  their  fpreading  ;  and  the  patrons  of 
them  may  fafely  be  differed  to  maintain 
them  in  the  moft  open  manner  they 
chufe. 

\ 

To  mention  thole  religious  and  moral 
principles  which  Dr.  Brown  produces,  as 
the  moft  deftructive  to  the  well  being  of 
fociety ;  namely,  that  there  is  no  God , 
and  that  there  is  no  faith  to  be  kept  with 
heretics.  So  far  am  I  from  being  of  his 
opinion,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  guard 
againft  thefe  principles  by  fevere  penal- 
|  ‘  .  ties, 


— 
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ties,  and  not  to  tolerate  thofe  who  main¬ 
tain  them,  that  I  think,  of  all  opinions, 
furely  fuch  as  thefe  have  nothing  formi¬ 
dable  or  alarming  in  them.  They  can 
have  no  terrors  but  what  the  magiftrate 
himfelf,  by  his  ill-judged  oppofition, 
may  give  them.  Perfecution  may  pro¬ 
cure  friends  to  any  caufe,  and  poflibly  to 
this,  but  hardly  any  thing  elfe  can  do  it. 
It  is  u n queftionable,  that  there  are  more 
citiicius  ana  infidels  of  all  kinds  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  where  religion  is  fo  well 
guarded,  than  in  England  ;  and  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  principally  owing  to  the  laws  in 
favour  of  chriftianity,  that  there  are  fo 
many  deifts  in  this  country. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  think  - 
Ing  the  principles  of  Dr.  Brown  very 
dangerous  in  a  free  date,  and  therefore 
cannot  but  wifh  they  were  exterminated. 
But  I  fhouid  not  think  that  filencing  him 
would  be  the  befc  method  of  doing  it. 
No,  let  him,  by  ail  means,  be  encourag¬ 
ed  in  making  his  fentiments  public ;  both 
that  their  dangerous  tendency,  and 
their  futility  may  more  clearly  appear. 

Had 
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Had  I  the  dire&ion  of  the  prefs,  he 
iliould  be  welcome  to  my  inipi  miatur  foi 
any  thing  he  lhould  pleafe  to  favour  the 
■world  with  ;  and  ready,  if  I  know  my- 
felf,  Iliould  I  be,  to  furnifh  him  with 
every  convenience  in  my  power  for  that 
purpofe.  It  is  for  the  intereft  of  truth 
that  every  thing  be  viewed  in  fair  and 
open  day  light,  and  it  can  only  be  lome 
linifter  purpofe  that  is  favoured  by  dark- 
nefs  or  concealment  of  any  kind.  My 
fentiments  may  be  fallacious,  but  if  no 
body  were  allowed  to  write  agaimi  me, 
how  could  that  fallacy  be  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  l  Be  the  prayer  of  the  magnanimous 
Ajax  ever  mine, 

Jlomov  o’  005  0'  o(p§ah/Micnv  ic$(7§xi. 

Ev  c£  <pa,zt  non  otewov  Homer.  Lib.  17.  v.  646. 

This  writer  artfully  mentions  only 
three  opinions  or  principles,  one  under 
each  clafs  of  religion ,  morals ,  and  politics , 
as  necehary  to  be  guarded  by  civil  penal¬ 
ties,  and  not  to  be  tolerated  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  he  has  chofen  thofe  principles 
which  a  friend  to  his  country  would 
moll  wilh  to  have  fuppreffed,  and  with 

regard 

•  '  I 
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regard  to  which,  he  would  leaft  fcrupu- 
louOy  examine  the  means  that  might  be 
tiled  to  fupprefs  them.  This,  Britons, 
is  the  method  in  which  arbitrary  power 
has  ever  been  introduced  ;  and  is  well 
known  to  have  been  the  method  ufed 
by  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens.  They 
firft  cut  off  perfons  the  moft  generally 
obnoxious,  and  fuch  as  the  Handing  laws 


could  not  reach  ;  and  even  that  intel¬ 
ligent  people  were  fo  far  duped  by  their 
refentment,  that  they  were  not  aware, 
that  the  very  fame  methods  might  be 
employed  to  take  off  the  worthieft  men 
in  the  city.  And  if  ever  arbitrary 
power  fliould  gain  ground  in  England, 

means  or  the  feeming 
neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  illegal 
methods,  in  order  to  come  at  opinions 
or  perfons  generally  obnoxious.  But 
when  thefe  illegal  practices  have  once 
been  auth  orized,  and  have  paffed  into  pre¬ 
cedents,  all  perfons,  and  all  opinions  will 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  prime  minifter, 
who  will  animadvert  upon  whatever 
gives  him  umbrage. 


Happy 
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Happy  would  it  be  for  the  urifufpect- 
ing  ions  of  liberty,  if  their  enemies 
would  fay,  at  firft,  how  far  they  meant 
to  proceed  againft  them.  To  fay,  as 
Dr.  Brown  does,  that  there  are  many 
opinions  and  principles  which  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated,  and  to  inftance  only  in 
three,  is  very  fufpicious  and  alarming. 
Let  him  fay,*  in  the  name  of  all  the 
friends  of  liberty,  I  challenge  him,  or 
any  of  his  friends  to  fay,  how  many 
more  he  has  thought  proper  not  to  men¬ 
tion,  and  what  they  are  ;  that  we  may 
not  admit  the  foot  of  arbitrary  power, 
before  we  fee  what  fize  of  a  body  the 
monfter  has  to  follow  it. 

Such  is  the  connexion  and  gradation 
of  opinions,  that  if  once  we  admit  there 
are  ^fome  which  ought  to  be  guarded  by 
civil  penalties,  it  will  ever  be  impoffible 
to  diftinguifh,  to  general  fatisfadtion,  be¬ 
tween  thofe  which  may  be  tolerated,  and 
thofe  which  may  not.  No  two  men  liv¬ 
ing,  were  they  queftioned  flridliy, 
would  give  the  fame  lift  of  fuch  funda- 
mentals.  Far  eafier  were  it  to  diftin- 
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gmfli  the  exadt  boundaries  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms 
in  nature,  which  yet  naturalises  find  to 
be  impoflible.  But  a  happy  circum- 
ftance  it  is  for  human  Society,  that,  in 
religion  and  morals,  there  is  no  neceflity 
to  diftmguifh  them  at  all.  The  more 
important  will  guard  themfelves  by  their 
Own  evidence,  and  the  lefs  important 
do  not  deferve  to  be  guarded. 

.  J  1  •  _  I 

/ 

Political  principles,  indeed,  may  re¬ 
quite  penal  /auctions  ;  but  then  it  is  for 
the  very  fame  reafon  that  religious  and 
moral  principles  require  none.  It  is  be- 
caufe  they  do  not  carry  their  own  evi¬ 
dence  along  with  them.  Governments 
actually  eftabliihed  mult  guard  them¬ 
felves  by  penalties  and  intolerance,  be¬ 
cause  forms  of  government,  and  perfons 
Presiding  in  them,  being  nearly  arbitrary, 
it  may  not  be  very  evident  that  a  diffe¬ 
rent  government,  or  different  gover¬ 
nors,  would  not  be  better  for  a  date. 
Laws  relating  to  treafon  are  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  arifing  from  the  principle  of 
felf-prefervation.  But  even  with  re- 
.  fpe<5l 
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pe£l  to  civil  government,  it  is  better  not 
:o  guard  every  thing  fo  ftrongly  as  that 
no  alteration  can  ever  be  made  in  it. 
Nay,  alterations  are  daily  propofed,  and 
:daily  take  place  in  our  civil  government, 
.in  things  both  of  great  and  fmall  confe- 
quence.  They  are  improvements  in 
religion  only  that  receive  no  counte¬ 
nance  from  the  Hate:  a  fate  lingular  and 


hard  ! 

i 

Befides,  fo  many  are  the  fabtle  dif- 
i  unctions  relating  to  religion  aud  morals, 
that  no  magiftrate  or  body  of  magi- 
ftrates,  could  be  fuppofed  to  enter  into 
them ;  and  yet,  without  entering  into 
them,  no  laws  they  could  make  would 
be  effectual.  To  inflance  in  the  firft  of 
Dr.  Brown’s  principles,  and  the  moll 
effential  of  them,  viz.  the  being  of  a 
God.  The  magiftrate  muft  define  ftrifl- 
ly  what  he  means  by  the  term  God,  for 
otherwife  Epicureans  and  Spinozifts 
might  be  no  atheifts  ;  or  Arians  or  Atha- 
nafians  might  be  obnoxious  to  the  law. 
The  magiftrate  muft  likewife  punilh,  not 
only  thofe  who  directly  maintain  the 

principles 
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^  principles  or  AtlieiRn  ^for  cvaRons  arc 
fo  eafy  to  find,  that  Rich  laws  would 
hurt  no  body)  but  he  muft  puniih  thofe 
who  do  it  indirectly  ;  and  what  opinions 
aie  there  not,  in  religion,  morals,  and 
even  natural  plnlofophy,  which  might 
not  be  faid  to  lead  to  AtheiRn  ?  The 
doctrine  of  equivocal  generation,  for 
inRance,  might  certainly  be  thought  of 
this  kind,  as  well  as  many  others, 
which  nave  been  very  harmlefsly  main¬ 
tained  by  many  good  chriftians/ 

\ 

I  am  fenfible,  that  in  the  few  par¬ 
ticulars  which  Dr.  Brown  has  thought 
proper  to  mention,  his  intolerant  prin¬ 
ciples  are  countenanced  by  Mr.  Locke ; 
-but,  as  far  as  I  can  recoiled',  thefe  are 
all  the  opinions  which  he  would 
not  tolerate  ;  whereas  this  writer  af- 
ferts  there  are  many ;  fo  that  he  muft 
provide  himfelf  with  fome  other  au¬ 
thority  for  the  reft.  Befides  I  make 
no  doubt,  the  great  Mr.  Locke  would, 
without  the  leaft  reludance,  have  given 
up  any  of  his  alfertions,  upon  find¬ 
ing  fo  bad  an  ufe  made  of  them,  and 

that 
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1 

that  the  confequenees  of  them  were  lo 
very  unfavourable  to  his  own  great  ob¬ 
ject,  and  contradictory  to  his  leading 
principles  ;  and  that  he  would,  with 
indignation,  have  given  up  any  adhe¬ 
rents  to  arbitrary  power,  who,  from  fuch 
a  pretence  as  this,  fhould  have  claimed 
his  protection  from  the  generous  pur- 
fuit  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  of  rea- 
fon,  and  of  mankind.  After  all,  the 
controverfy  is  not  about  men,  but  prin¬ 
ciples.  And  fo  great  an  enemy  as  Mr. 
Locke,  to  all  authority  in  matters  of 
opinion,  would  not  have  been  fo  incon- 
iillent  as  to  have  excepted  his  own. 

It  will  be  faid,  that  a  regard  to  liberty 
itfelf  muft  plead  for  one  exception  to  the 
principles  of  toleration.  The  papifts,  it 
is  alledged,  are  fuch  determined  enemies 
to  liberty,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  and  fo 
effectually  alienated  from  the  interefts  • 
of  a  proteflant  country  and  government, 
that  proteftants,  who  have  a  regard  for 
their  own  fafety,  and  the  great  caufe  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  cannot  tolerate 
them.  If  they  do  it,  it  is  at  their  own 

K  peril ; 
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peril  ;  To  that  the  perfecution  of  papifts 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  didate 
of  felf-prefervation. 

This  plea,  I  own,  is  plaufible  ;  and 
two  centuries  ago  it  is  no  wonder  it  had 
confiderable  weight ;  but  perfecution  bv 
protefiants,  in  this  enlightened  age,  ap¬ 
pears  lo  utterly  repugnant  to  the  great 
principle  of  their  caufe,  that  I  wifli  they 
would  view  it  in  every  point-  of  light, 
before  they  ferioully  adopt  any  fuch 
meafure.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking, 

a  O’ 

that  the  refult  of  a  more  mature  confi- 
deration  of  this  fubjed  will  not  be  to 
render  evil  far  evil  to  our  old  mother 
church,  but  rather  a  more  indulgent 
treatment  than  we  have  as  yet  vouch- 
fafed  to  afford  her. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  cannot  imagine 
that  the  increafe  of  popery,  in  thefe 
kingdoms,  will  ever  be  fo  coniiderable, 
as  to  give  any  juft  alarm  to  the  friends 
of  liberty.  All  the  addrefs  and  affiduity 
of  man  cannot,  certainly,  recommend  fo 
abfurd  a  fyllem  of  faith  and  pradice  to 
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iny  biit  the  loweSt  and  mofl  illiterate  of 
our  common  people,  who  can  never 
aave  any  degree  of  influence  in  the  date. 
7he  number  of  popifh  gentry  muft  grow 
~fs  ;  partly  through  the  influence  of 
afhion,  and  partly  through  the  con- 
iftion  of  thofe  who  have  a  liberal 
ducation,  which  will  neceflarily  throw 
Toteftant  books  into  their  hands. 

% 

The  French  tranflator  of  Warburton’s 
'lliance,  in  an  addrefs  to  Cardinal  Fleury, 
n  which  he  recommends  fuch  a  fyftem 
F  church  eftabliflnnent  and  toleration 
;  this  of  the  Bifhop  of  Gloucester)  ob- 
:rves,  that  the  number  of  Roman  ca- 
lolicks  in  England  diminiflies  every 
ay,  and  that  the  only  reafon  why  they 
re  not  fo  good  Subjects  in  this  country, 
they  are  in  Holland,  is,  that  they  are 
nder  more  restraints  here. 

If  the  popith  priefts  and  missionaries 
_ve  the  fuccefs  which  it  is  pretended 
ey  have,  I  am  almoft  perfuaded,  that 
e  mofl  effectual  arguments  they  have 
uployed  for  this  purpofe,  have  been 

K  2  drawn 
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drawn  from  the  rigour  of  our  prefent 
laws  refpecting  the  papifts.  They  tell 
the  people,  that,  confcious  of  the  weak- 
nefs  of  our  caufe,  we  dare  not  give  them 
full  liberty  to  teach  and  exercife  their 
religion  ;  knowing  that  the  excellency  of 
it  is  fuch,  that,  if  it  were  publicly  exhi¬ 
bited,  it  would  attract  univerfal  admira¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  what  we  are  not  able  to 
lilence  by  argument,  we  fupprefs  by 
force. 

*  *  * 

Befides,  the  traces  and  remains  ofil 
,  pcpery  are  fo  flriking  in  the  book  oft 
common  "prayer,  and  in  the  whole  of  J 
our  eccleuaftical  eftablifhment,  that  the* 
derivation  of  it  from  the  popifh  fyflem  I 
cannot  be  concealed  ;  and  hence  it  may! 
not  be  difficult  for  an  artful  papift,  to  1 
perfuade  many  of  the  common  people  | 
to  quit  the  fhadow,  and  have  rccourfe  to  I 
the  fub fiance  ;  to  abandon  the  interefls  II 
of  an  apoftate  child,  and  adopt  that  of  1 1 
its  ancient  and  venerable  parent.  ; I 

•  -  ■  - 
Let  the  church  of  England  then,  be¬ 
fore  it  be  too  late,  make  a  farther  re¬ 
formation 
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formation  from  popery,  and  leave  fewer 
of  the  fymbols  of  the  Romiih  church 
about  her  ;  and  the  ideas  of  her  mem¬ 
bers  being  more  remote  from  every  thing 
:hat  has  any  connection  with  popery, 
::he  popifh  miflionaries  will  have  much 
more  difficulty  in  making  them  compre¬ 
hend  and  relifh  it.  A  convert  to  popery 
from  any  of  the  feels  of  proteftant  diffen- 
xers  (who  are  farther  removed  from  the 
popifh  fyflem  than  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land)  is  very  rarely  heard  of.  And 
.this  e freed  is  not  owing  to  any  particular 
-care  of  their  minifters  to  guard  their 
Ihearers  againft  popery  ;  but  becaufe  the 
‘whole  fyflem  of  their  faith  and  practice 
;is  fo  contrary  to  it,  that  even  the  com- 
moil  people  among  them,  would  as  foon 
turn  mahometans,  or  pagans,  as  become 
;  papifts. 

Inftead,  then,  of  ufing  more  rigour 
with  the  papifts,  let  us  allow  them  a  full 
toleration.  We  fhould,  at  lead,  by  this 
means,  be  better  judges  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  and  increafe.  And  I  alfo  think 
they  would  be  much  lefs  formidable  in 

K  3  thefe 
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thefe  circumftances,  than  they  are  at  i 
prefent.  It  they  be  enemies,  an  open 
enemy  is  lefs  dangerous  than  a  fecret  one. 
And  if  our  ecclefiaflical  eftablifhment 
mu  ft  not  be  reformed,  and  removed  far¬ 
ther  from  popery  ;  let  the  clergy,  as  the  ? 
belt  fuccedaneum  for  fuch  an  effectual  j 
antidote  againft  their  poifon,  fliow 
more  zeal  in  the  dilcharge  of  their  pa-  i 
rochial  duties,  and  give  more  attention  f 
to  their  flocks.  Half  the  zeal  which 
the  papifts  employ,  to  make  converts,  | 
would  be  more  than  fufficient  to  prevent  1 
any  from  being  made.  Whofe  bufinefs  1 
is  it  to  counteract  the  endeavours  of  the  ;i 
popifh  emiflaries,  but  thofe  whom  the  fl 
ftate  has  appointed  the  guardians  of  the  j 
people  in  fpiritual  matters  ;  and  what  is  1 
their  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  pow-  § 
er,  but  an  acknowledgement  of  a  netr- 

o 

leCt  of  their  proper  duty  ?  1 

It  may  be  faid,  that  the  particular 
fituation  of  this  country  fhould  be  a 
motive  with  all  the  friends  of  our  happy 
conftitution,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
the  papifts  ;  fince  a  popilli  religion  may, 

'  1  at 
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at  length,  fix  a  popilh  pretender  upon 
the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms.  Serioufly 
as  this  argument  for  perfecution  might 
have  been  urged  formerly,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  ever  fince  the  laft rebellion, 
the  apprehenfion  on  which  it  is  ground¬ 
ed,  is  become  abfolutely  chimerical,  and 
therefore  that  it  does  notdeferve  a  ferious 
anfwer.  After  the  pope  himfelf  has  re- 
fufed  to  acknowledge  the  heir  of  the  Stu¬ 
art  family  to  be  king  of  England,  what 
can  a  papift,  as  fuch,  have  to  plead  for 
him  ?  And,  for  my  own  part,  I  make  no 
doubt,  there  are  men  of  good  fenfe  a- 
mong  the  popifli  gentry,  at  lead,  and 
perfons  of  property  of  that  perfuafion, 
as  well  as  among  perfons  of  other  reli¬ 
gious  profeffions  ;  and  therefore,  that  if 
they  lay  under  fewer  civil  difadvantages, 
they  would  not  only  chearfully  acquiefce 
in,  but  would  become  zealoufly  attached 
to  our  excellent  form  of  free  government ; 
and  that,  upon  any  emergency,  they 
would  bravely  Hand  up  for  it,  proteftant 
as  it  is,  in  oppofition  to  any  popifli  fyflem 
of  arbitrary  power  whatever. 

Befides, 


T 
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Befides,  when  a  popilh  country  is  at 
this  very  time,  *  Ihowing  us  an  example 
of  a  toleration,  more  perfect,  in  feveral 
refpeds,  than  any  which  the  church  of 
England  allows  to  thofe  whodiflent  from 
her,  is  it  not  time  to  advance  a  little 
farther  ?  Political  confiderations  may 
juftly  be  allowed  to  have  fome  weight 
in  this  cafe.  France  may  reafonably  be 
expeded  to  follow,  and  improve  upon 
the  example  of  Poland ;  and  if  we  do 
not  make  fome  fpeedy  improvement  of 
liberty,  that  great  and  indefatigable 
rival  power,  by  one  mailer  Broke  of 
policy,  may  almoft  depopulate  this  great 
and  flourlhing  kingdom. 

We  often  hear  it  faid,  that  if  France 
grows  wife,  and  admits  of  toleration, 
England  is  undone.  Novelty,  and  a 
milder  climate,  will,  no  doubt,  attrad 
multitudes  ;  and  whenever  the  French 
make  a  reformation,  as  their  minds  are 
much  more  enlightened,  than  thofe  of 
the  Englilh  reformers  were,  when  our 
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prefent  eftabliflunent  was  fixed,  tiieir 
reformation  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
much  more  perfect  than  ouis.  Ann  if 
the  French  through  our  folly,  and  the 
ambition,  avarice,  or  bafenefs  of  fome 
fpiritual  dignitaries,  fliould  be  permitted 
to  take  the  lead  in  this  noble  work,  and 
our  emulation  be  not  routed  by  theii  ex¬ 
ample,  the  future  motto  of  England 
may,  with  too  much  propriety,  be  taken 
from  Bacon’s  {peaking  ftatue,  Time  is 

PAST . 


SECTION  VI. 

Some  diJlinSlions  that  have  been 
made  on  the  fubjeSl  of  religious 
liberty ,  and  toleration  confdered. 

"ir  N  order  to  illuftrate  fome  of  the  fun- 
_§_  damental  principles  of  religious  liber¬ 
ty,  I  beg  the  reader’s  indulgence  while  I 
animadvert  on  a  few  dift inciions  that 

have  been  fuggelted  by  fome  perfons  who 

have 
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have  written,  at  different  times,  on  this  j 
fubjed,  and  which  I  think  have  tended 
to  introduce  confufion  into  our  ideas 
concerning  it.  Many  of  my  readers  may 
think  fome  of  the  cafes  I  {hall  mention, 
unworthy  of  the  notice  I  have  taken  of 
them,  but  I  hope  they  will  excufe  my 
giving  them  a  place  in  this  fedion,  when 
they  confider  that  it  is,  at  leaft,  poffible 
they  may  have  occaiioned  fome  difficulty  j 
to  other  perfons,  unufed  to  thefe  {pecula¬ 
tions. 

I.  Religion  is  fometimes  confidered  as  j 
of  a  perfonal,  and  fometimes  as  of  a  po¬ 
litical  nature.  In  fome  meafure,  indeed,  I 
every  thing  that  concerns  individuals 
rnuft  affect  the  focieties  which  they  corn- 
pofe  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  1 
it  is,  therefore,  right,  or  <wife  for  foci¬ 
eties  (1.  e.  mankind  collective] y  taken)  ,| 
to  intermeddle  with  every  thing,  fo  as  J 
to  make  laws,  and  appoint  fandions 
concerning  every  thing ;  becaufe,  in 
numberlefs  cafes,  more  confufion  and 
inconvenience  would  neceffarily  arife  \ 
from  the  interference,  than  from  the  ! 
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want  of  it  ■>  fmce  individuals  ate,  in  many 
refpects,  better  fituated  for  the  purpofe 
of  judging  and  providing  for  themfelves 
than  magiftrates,  as  fuch,  can  be. 

I 

Thefe,  and  many  other  reafons,  lead 
me  to  confider  the  bufmefs  of  religion, 
and  every  thing  fairly  connected  with 
it,  as  intirely  a  perjonal  concern ,  and  al¬ 
together  foreign  to  the  nature,  objedt, 
and  ufe  of  civil  magiftracy. 

Befides,  there  is  fomething  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  religion  that  makes  it  more  than 
out  of  the  proper  fphere,  or  province  of 
the  civil  magiftrate  to  intermeddle  with 
it.  The  duties  of  religion,  properly  un- 
derftood,  feem  to  be,  in  fome  meafure, 
incompatible  with  the  interference  of 
the  civil  power.  For  the  purpofe  and 
object  of  religion  neceffarily  fuppofe  the 
powers  of  individuals ,  and  a  ref  possibility , 
which  is  the  confequence  of  thole  pow¬ 
ers  ;  fo  that  the  civil  magiftrate,  by 
taking  any  of  thofe  powers  from  indi¬ 
viduals,  and.  afluming  them  to  himfelf, 
doth  fo  far  incapacitate  them  for  the 

duties 
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duties  of  religion.  If,  for  inftance,  I 
be  commanded  by  divine  authority  to 
Jearch  the  fcriptures,  and  tlie  magiflrate 
xorbid  me  the  ufe  of  them,  how  can  I 
discharge  my  duty  r  And  for  the  fame 
reafon,  I  muft  think  the  authority  of 
the  magiftrates  oppofed  to  that  of  God, 
in  every  cafe  in  which  human  laws  im¬ 
pede  the  ufe  of  my  faculties  in  matters 
of  religion. 

m 

As  a  being  capable  of  immortal  life 
(which  is  a  thing  of  infinitely  more  con- 
fequence  to  ine  than  all  the  political 
confiderations  ot  this  world)  I  muft  en¬ 
deavour  to  render  myfelf  acceptable  to  - 
_  G od,  by  fuch  difpofitions  and  fuch  con¬ 
duct,  as  he  has  required,  in  order  to  fit 
me  for  future  happinefs.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  it  is  evidently  requifite,  that  I  dili¬ 
gently  ufe  my  reafon,  in  order  to  make 
myfelf  acquainted  with  the  will  of  God  ; 
and  alfo  that  I  have  liberty  to  do  what- 
ever  I  believe  he  requires,  provided  I  do 
not  moleft  my  fellow  creatures  by  fuch 
affumed  liberty.  Rut  all  human  efta- 

blifhments,  as  fuch,  obltruct  freedom  of 

inquiry 
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inquiry  in  matters  of  religion,  by  lay¬ 
ing  an  undue  bias  upon  the  mind.,  if 
they  be  not  fuch,  as  by  their  exprefs 
conftitutions  prevent  ail  inquiry,  and 
preclude  every  pofiible  effetft  of  it. 

Chriftianity,  by  being  a  more  fpiritual 
and  moral  conftitution  than  any  other 
form  of  religion  that  ever  appeared  in. 
the  world,  requires  men  to  think  and  acl 
for  themfelves  more  accurately  than  any 
other.  But  human  eftablifhments,  by 
calling  oft  mens  attention  xiom  the 
commandments  ox  God  to  thole  or  men, 
fend  to  defeat  the  great  ends  of  religion. 
They  are,  therefore,  incompatible  with 

the  genius  of  chriftianity. 

•» 

II.  In  examining  the  right  of  the  civil 
magiftrate  to  eftablifti  any  mode  of  reli¬ 
gion,  or  that  of  the  fubjedl  to  oppofe  it, 
the  goodnefs  of  the  religion,  or  of  the 
mode  of  it,  is  not  to  be  taken  into  the 
queftion  ;  but  only  the  propriety  (which  is 
the  fame  with  the  utility )  of  the  civil  ma¬ 
giftrate  as  fuch,  interfering  in  the  bufinefs. 
For  what  the  magiftrate  may  think  to  be 
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veiy  juft,  and  even  conducive  to  the  good 
ox  fociety,  the  fubjeft  may  think  to  be 
wrong,  and  hurtful  to  it.  If  a  chriftian 
magiftrate  hath  a  right  to  eftablifh  any 
mode  of  the  chriftian  religion,  or  the 
chriftian  religion  in  general,  a  Mahome- 
tan  governor  inu it  have  the  fame  right 
to  eftablifh  the  Mahometan  religion  ; 
and  no  liberty  can  be  claimed  by  a  chri¬ 
ftian  under  a  Mahometan  government, 
to  exercife  the  chriftian  religion,  that 
may  not,  in  the  fame  degree,  be  claimed 
by  a  Mahometan  fubjeeft  of  a  chriftian 
government,  to  exercife  the  Mahometan 
religion.  Alfo,  if  it  be  unreafonable  and 
oppreftive  to  oblige  chriftian  fubjecls  to 
fupport  the  Mahometan  religion,  it  is 
equally  unreafonable  and  oppreftive  to 
oblige  a  Mahometan  to  fupport  the  chri¬ 
ftian  religion,  in  the  place  where  he  re- 
fides  ;  or  to  oblige  chriftians  of  one  de¬ 
nomination  to  fupport  another  mode  of 
it,  which  they  do  not  approve. 

The  authority  of  God  and  confcience 
may  always,  with  equal  juftice,  be  op- 
pofed  to  human  authority  ;  and  the  ap¬ 
peal 
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peal  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  Jewifh 
magiftrates,  concerning  their  obligation 
to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  will  equally 
ferve  a  Proteftant  in  a  Popiih  eftablifh- 
anent,  or  a  Diffenter  of  any  kind  in  a 
Proteftant  one.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  the 
Papift,  or  the  Proteftant,  in  any  eftablifh- 
ment,  to  pretend  that  the  religion  they 
enforce  is  true,  or  that  it  is  the  fame,  in 
neneral,  with  that  which  thofe  who  di  f- 

O  ' 

•lent  from  them  profefs  ;  becaufe  the  Pro¬ 
teftant  and  the  Diffenter  do  not  objedt 
to  the  eftablifliment  in  thofe  refpedls  in 
which  they  believe  it  to  be  true,  but  in 
ithofe  in  which  they  believe  it  to  be  falfe, 
ailtl  to  require  them  to  believe  and  do 
what  their  confcience  difapproves.  And 
ifor  a  Proteftant  of  any  denomination 
'■whatever,  to  maintain  his  own  light  to 
refill  the  impofitions  of  a  Popifh  govern¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  infill  up¬ 
on  a  right  to  impofe  upon  his  fellow 
chriftians  of  other  Proteftant  denomina¬ 
tions,  is  too  abfurd  to  admit  of  a  formal 
refutation. 


III. 
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HI.  Some  perfons,  of  narrow  minds, 
may  be  ready  to  admit  of  a  plea  for  the  ; 
toleration  of'  all  feds  of  P  rot  eft  ants. 
They '  ’-may  bear  them  fome  degree  of 
good  will,  as  brethren ,  or  at  lead,  as 
chjlant  relations ,  though  the  blood  in  their 
veins  be  not  equally  pure  with  their  own ;  r 
but,  in  order  to  demonftrate  that  there  | 
may  be  a  licentioufnefs  in  toleration,  | 
we  mult  ftop  fomewhere,  they  I 
fay,  “  What  muft  we  do  with  heathens  j 
“  and  atheifisP  I  anfwer,  the  very  fame  ) 
that  you,  chriflians,  would  wifh  that 
heathens  and  atheifts,  in  your  fituation,  .1 
fhould  do  to  you,  being  in  theirs.  If  ; 
your  party  has  been  fo  long  in  power,  , 
that  you  cannot,  even  in  fuppofition,  fe- 
parate  the  idea  of  it  from  that  of  the  1 
authority  which  has  been  fo  long  con-  ( 
needed  with  it  ;  read  the  hiftory  of  the'  ; 
primitive  church,  and  fee  what  it  was  i 
that  the  fir  ft  chriflians  wifhed  and  plead-  ! 
ed  for,  under  the  Pagan  emperors.  Read 
the  antient  chriftian  apologies  ;  and  do 
the  infidels  of  the  prefent  age  the  juftice 
to  put  them,  or  at  leaft  part  of  them,  in¬ 
to  their  mouths. 


IV. 
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IV.  Others  have  the  moderation  and 
good  fenfe  to  admit  the  reaionablenefs  of 
iperfons  being  allowed  to  judge  for  them- 
delves,  and  to  think  as  they  pleafe  in  mat- 
iters  of  religion,  and  even  to  exercife 
whatever  nlode  of  religion  their  conflu¬ 
ences  approve  of ;  but  they  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  any  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to 
ancreafe  the  obnoxious  fedt ;  no  publi¬ 
cation  of  books,  or  other  attempts  to 
make  profflytes ;  not  even  a  reflection 
mpon  the  eftablifhed  religion,  though  it 
tibe  neceffary  to  a  vindication  of  their 
own.  But  what  fignifies  a  privilege  of 
judging  for  ourfelves,  if  we  have  not  the 
meceffary  means  of  forming  a  right  judg¬ 
ment,  by  the  perufal  of  books  contain¬ 
ing  the  evidence  of  both  fides  of  the 
tqueftion  ?  What  fome  diftinguifh  by  the 
mames  of  active  and  pajfvve  oppofltion  to 
an  eftablifhed  religion,  differ  only' in 
iiiame  and  degree.  To  defend  myfelf, 
and  to  attack  my  adverfary,  is,  in  many 
I'Cafes,  the  very  fame  thing,  and  the  one 
cannot  be  done  without  the  other. 

L  Befides, 


' 
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Befides,  the  perfons  who  make  ufe  of 
this  diftindftion,  fhoidd  confider  that,  for 
the  reafons  they  alledge,  the  Jewifh  ru¬ 
lers  did  right  to  forbid  Peter  and  John 
to  preach,  or  to  teach,  in  the  name  of 
Jefus  of  Nazareth,  and  that  Peter  and 
John  did  wrong  in  not  fubmitting  to  that 
prohibition.  They  Ihould  confider  that 
the  primitive  chriftians,  under  heathen 
governments,  had  no  right,  according 
to  their  maxims,  to  any  thing  more  than 
the  private  exercife  of  their  worlhip,  and 
that  they  offended  againft  the  powers 
that  then  were ,  and  that  were  ordained  of\ 
i  God,  when  they  wrote  their  excellent 
books,  and  took  the  pains  they  did  to 
propagate  their  religion  among  all  ranks 
of  men,  and  among  all  nations  of  the 
world ;  though  they  added  in  obedience 
to  the  folemn  injunction  of  our  Lord, 
who  bade  them  go  and  preach  the  gofpel 
to  every  creature. 

%  ‘  *  '  1 
By  the  gofpel  every  chriftian  will,  and 
muft  underhand,  the  gofpel  in  its  puri¬ 
ty;  i.  e.  what  he  apprehends  to  be  the 
pure  gofpel;  in  oppofition,  not  only  to 

heathenifm 
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eathenifm,  and  religions  fundamentally 
dfe,  but  to  erroneous  chriftianity,  or 
ia  religions  that  are  in  part  true.  What- 
ver  be  the  religious  opinions,  therefore, 
mat  I  ferioufly  think  are  agreeable  to 
Cie  word  of  God,  and  of  importance  to 
ne  happinefs  of  mankind,  I  look  upon 
ayfelf  as  obliged  to  take  every  prudent 
nethod  of  propagating  them,  both  by 
ie  ufe  of  fpeech  and  writing  ;  and  the 
lan  who  refrains  from  doing  this,  when 
e  is  convinced  that  he  fhould  do  good 
pon  the  whole  by  attempting  it,  what¬ 
ever  rifque  he  might  run  in  confequence 
if  oppoling  anti-chriftian  eflablilhments, 

;  a  traitor  to  his  proper  lord  and  mailer, 
md  Ihows  that  he  fears  more  them  who 
an  only  kill  the  body  (whether  by  the 
neathen  methods  of  beheading,  crucify¬ 
ing,  throwing  to  the  wild  beafts,  &c. 
»r  the  chriltian  methods  of  burning  a- 
iive,  and  roafting  before  a  flow  fire) 

1  han  him,  who  can  caf  both  foul  and  body 
nto  hell. 

V.  It  is  faid  by  fome,  who  think  them- 
elves  obliged  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 

L  2  Chrift 
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Clirifc  and  liis  apoflles,  that,  though  no 
general  plea  to  oppofe  an  eftablifhed  re¬ 
ligion  can  be  admitted,  in  excufe  of  a 
pretended  reformer,  yet  that  a  fpecial 
plea,  fuch  as  a  belief  of  a  divine  com- 
miffion,  will  excufe  him.  But  I  can  fee 
no  material  difference  in  thefe  cafes. 
The  voice  of  confcience  is,  in  all  cafes,  as 
the  voice  of  God  to  every  man.  It  is, 
therefore,  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  minds  of  my  friends,  my 
countrymen,  and  mankind  in  general,  j 
as  far  as  I  have  ability  and  opportunity  ; 
and  to  exert  myfelf  with  more  or  lefs  ] 
zeal,  in  proportion,  as  I  myfelf  fhall 
judge  the  importance  of  the  occafion 
requires  ;  let  my  honeft  endeavours  be 
confidered  as  ever  fo  factious  and  fediti- 
ous,  by  tliofe  who  are  aggrieved  by 
them.  It  is  no  new  cry  among  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  reformation,  The  men  who  have 
turned  the  ivor  Id  upjtde  ‘a  own  are  come 
hither  alfo . 

VI.  There  are  fome  who  confine  the 
obligation  to  propagate  chriftianity  to 
the  clergy,  and  even  to  thofe  of  them 
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wlio  have  a  regular  cotiwiijjton  for  that 
purpofe,  according  to  the  form  of  efta- 
hlilhed  churches  ;  and  fay  that  laymen 
cannot  be  under  any  obligati  on  to  trouble 
ihemfelves  about  it,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  they  be  call ;  and  what  they 
fay  concerning  the  propagation  of  chri- 
ftianity  they  would  extend  to  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  it.  But  I  can  fee  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  this  diftin&ion,  either  in  reafon, 
or  in  the  fcriptures.  The  propagation, 
or  reformation  of  chriftianity,  is  com- 
iprehended  in  the  general  idea  of  pro- 
moting  ufeful  knowledge  of  any  kind,  and 
rthis  is  certainly  the  duty  of  every  man, 
iin  proportion  to  his  ability  and  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Our  Saviour  gives  no  hint  of  any  dif¬ 
ference  between  clergy  and  laity  among 
his  difciples.  The  twelve  apoftles  were 
only  diftinguifhed  by  him  as  appointed 
witneffes  of  his  life,  death,  and  refur- 
redtion.  After  the  defcent  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  fupernatural  gifts  were  equally 
communicated  to  all  chriftian  converts. 
The  diftinclion  of  elders  was  only  fuch 
|  .  L  3  - —  as 
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as  years  and  experience  intitled  men  to, 
and  only  refpe<5ted  the  internal  govern¬ 
ment  of  particular  churches.  As  to  the 
propagation  of  chriftianity  abroad,  or 
the  reformation  of  corruptions  in  it  at  j 
home,  there  is  nothing  in  the  fcriptures, 
that  can  lead  us  to  imagine  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  one  man  more  than  another. 
Every  man  who  underftands  the  chri- 
flian  religion,  I  confider  as  having  the 
fame  commiffion  to  teach  it,  as  that  of 
any  bifhop,  in  England,  or  in  Rome. 

VII.  Some  of  the  advocates  for  efta- 
blifhments  lay  great  ftrefs  on  the  diftinc- 
tion  between  pofitive  and  negative  re- 
flraints  put  upon  diflenters.  The  for¬ 
mer  they  affect  to  difclaim,  but  the  lat-  • 
ter  they  avow,  and  pretend  that  it  is  no 
perfecution.  But  here  I  can  find  no  real 
difference,  except  in  degree.  An  exclu- 
fion  from  an  advantage,  and  a  fubje<5tion 
to  a  pofitive  difadvantage  agree  in  this, 
that  a  man  who  is  fubjefl  to  either  of 
them  is  in  a  voorfe  condition  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  than  he  would  otherwife  have 
been.  If  a  man,  for  confidence  fake,  be 

*  excluded 
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(excluded  from  a  lucrative  office,  to 
which  another  perfon,  of  a  different  pei- 
fuafion,  has  accefs  ;  he  differs  as  much, 
as  if  the  office  had  been  open  to  him, 
and  a  fine,  equal  to  the  advantage  he 
•  would  have  gained  by  it,  impofed  upon 
!  him.  Nay,  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  cafes, 
in  which  negative  reftraints  may  be  a 
greater  hardfhip  than  poiLive  ones. 
The  interdiction  of  fire  and  water  is  not  a 
fentence  of  pofitive  punifhment,  and  yet 
baniffiment,  or  death  muff  be  the  con- 
fequence.  Notwithftanding  all  this,  ne¬ 
gative  reftraints,  however  feveie,  muff 
not  be  called  perfecution,  while  pofitive 
reftraints,  how  light  foever,  cannot  be 
denied  to  fall  under  that  obnoxious  ap¬ 
pellation. 

In  reality  thofe  who  defend  the  neceffi- 
ty  and  propriety  of  laying  diflenters  under 
negative  reftraints,  without  chufing  to  be 
advocates  for  pofitive  ones,  are  only  a  * 
fraid  of  the  term  perfecution,  which,  hap¬ 
pily  for  the  friends  of  liberty,  lies  under 
an  odium  at  prefent ;  but  their  arguments 
would  be  much  clearer,  and  lofe  nothing 

of 
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of  their  ftrength  ;  and  their  ideas  would 
be  more  free  from  confufion,  if  they 
would  openly  maintain,  that  a  certain 
degree  of  perfection  was  juft,  though 
certain  degrees  of  it  were  unjuft  ;  and 
they  might  eafily  fay,  that  they  could 
not  pi  etend  to  fix  any  precife  boundary 
in  this  caie,  but  muft  leave  it  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  circumftances. 


SECTION  VII. 

'  ’  V 

I  x 

/ 

Farther  observations  concerning  the 
extent  oj  ecclejiajlical  authority , 
and  the  power  of  civil  governors 
in  matters  of  religion. 

IT  is  laid  that  a  chrijlian  church,  or  a 
chriftian  fociety,  and  the  power  of 
chriftian  focieties,  are  certainly  fpoken 
of  in  the  New  Teftament  ;  that  focieties 
cannot  fubfift  without  officers  and  laws, 


nor 
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nor  canlaws  be  enforced  withosxtpenalties. 
All  this,  and  every  confequence  of  the 
like  nature,  is  readily  granted  ;  but  the 
-fandions  of  the  church  of  Chrift  in  this 
•world  are,  like  itfelf,  and  like  the  wea¬ 
pons  of  the  chriftian  warfare ,  not  carnal , 
and  temporal,  but  of  a  fpintual  natui  ; 
and  do  not  affed  a  man’s  perfon,  life, 
liberty,  or  eftate.  All  that  ocu  oaviour 
direds,  in  cafe  of  the  greateft  refrado- 
rinefs,  is  to  confider  fuch  obftinate  of- 
[  fenders  as  heathen  men  and  publicans  ;  that 
is,  we  are  juftified  in  ceafing  to  look  up¬ 
on  them  as  brethren  and  fellow  chrifti- 
ans ;  and  they  are  not  intitled  to  our  pe¬ 
culiar  affedion,  and  attention,  as  fiich. 

* 

The  delivering  over  to  Satan ,  which  St. 
Paul  mentions,  as  a  puniihment  for  the 
greateft  offence  that  could  be  committed 
in  the  chriftian  church,  is  not  a  deliver¬ 
ing  over  to  the  civil  magijirate ,  or  to  the 
executioner .  In  fhort,  all  that  the  New 
Teftament  authorizes  a  chriftian  church, 
or  its  officers,  to  do,  is  to  exclude  from 
their  fociety  thofe  perfon 5  whom  they 
deem  unworthy  of  it.  There  is  no  hint 

of 
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of  fuch  excluded  members  lying  under 
any  civil  difqualification.  If  they  were 
not  to  be  confidered  as  chrijlians,  and  pro¬ 
pel  members  of  chriftian  focieties  ;  they 
were  Hill  men,  proper  members  of  civil 
fociety,  and  not  liable  to  civil  penalties, 
unlefs  they  had,  likewife,  offended  again  ft 
the  laws  of  the  ftate. 

' 

1  he  horrid  fentence  of  excommunication, 
as  it  is  in  ufe  in  the  church  of  Rome,  or 
tne  church  of  England,  is  well  known 
not  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
chriftian  church,  till  the  Roman  Em¬ 
perors  became  chnftians  ;  and  was  not 
eftablilhed  in  its  full  extent  till  about  the 
fifth  century,  when  it  was  adopted  by 
the  barbarous  Celtes,  and  other  Germa- 
me  nations,  and  made  fimilar  to  what 
they  had  praclifed  in  their  own  Druidi- 
cal  religion  ;  which  was,  in  this  refpeeft, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Hindoos.  In 
both  of  them  excommunication  was  the 
heavieft  punifhment  that  could  be  in¬ 
curred  in  human  fociety,  as  it  cut  a  man 
off  from  all  the  benefits  of  it. 
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It  will  be  faid  that,  in  the  times  of  St. 
Paul,  temporal  penalties  were  inflicted 
upon  members  of  the  chriftian  church, 
for  their  irregularities  committed  in  it. 
For  this  caufe ,  fays  the  apoftle,  fome  are 
weak  and  fickly  among  you ,  and  fome  feep  ; 
which  is  generally  under  Rood  to  teiei  to 
hcknefs  and  death,  as  a  punifhment  foi 
their  fhameful  abufe  of  the  inftitution 
of  the  Lord’s  fupper.  But  it  fhould  be 
confidered,  that  thefe  punilhments  were 
the  immediate  a£l  of  God ,  and  in  the  , 
ftndteft  fenfe  miraculous,  luce  tire  neadr 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  or  the  blind- 
nefs  of  Elymas  the  forcerer.  Thefe 
cafes,  therefore,  will  not  authorize  pu- 
nifhments  inflidted  by  men.  All  that 
can  be  done  to  thofe  who  are  guilty  of 
contempt  againft  church  power,  is  to 
leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  God ,  who  will 
fufficiently  protect  his  church,  and  who 
is  a  better  judge  of  its  real  danger  than 
man  can  be ;  and  if  he  chufe  to  bear  with 
fuch  o (Fenders,  what  have  we  to  do  to 
obftrud  the  effects  of  his  long  Buffering 
and  mercy  ? 

I  have 
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I  have  no  objection,  however,  on  my 
own  account,  to  allowing  ecclefiaftical 
officers  to  do  more  than  Chrift,  than  St. 
I  aul,  01  the  other  apoftles  ever  pretend¬ 
ed  to.  Let  them  not  only  predict,  but, 
if  their  zeal  prompt  them  to  it,  let  them 
imprecate  divine  judgments.  Let  them 
pray  that  God  ’would  fpeedily  plead  his 
own  caufe,  taking  it  for  granted  to  be 
their  own.  Were  I  the  obnoxious  per- 
fon,  I  fhould  be  very  eafy  upon  the  oc¬ 
casion,  provided  their  own  cruel  and 
mercilefs  hands  were  not  upon  me. 


It  Is  allowed  by  many,  that  chriftian 
churches,  as  fuch,  and  its  officers,  as 
filch,  have  no  right  to  infiidt  civil  punifh- 
ments  ;  but  they  fay  the  civil  magistrate 
may  embrace  the  chriftian  religion,  and 
enforce  its  precepts  by  civil  penalties. 
But  have  civil  magiftrates,  when  they 
become  chriftians,  a  power  of  altering, 
or  new  modelling  the  chriftian  religion, 
any  more  than  other  members  of  the 
chriftian  church?  If  not,  its  laws  and 
Sanctions  remain  juft  as  they  did  before, 
fuch  as  Jefus  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  left 

them  ; 
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them  ;  and  the  things  that  may  have 
been  fubftituted  in  their  place,  cannot 
be  called  chriftianity,  but  are  fomething 

elfe. 

If  the  civil  magiftrate  chufe  to  become 
a  chriftian,  by  all  means  let  the  doors  of 
the  chriftian  church  be  open  to  him,  as 
they  ought  to  be  to  all,  without  diftinc- 
tion  or  refpecft  of  perfons  ;  but  when  he 
is  in,  let  him  be  confidered  as  no  more 
than  any  other  private  chriftian.  Give 
him  a  vote  in  all  cafes  in  which  the 
whole  a  fie  mb  ly  is  concerned,  but  let  him, 
like  others,  be  ftibjedt  to  chuich  Ccnfuiv-S, 
and  even  to  be  excommunicated,  or  ex¬ 
cluded  for  notorious  ill  behaviour. 

*  It  is,  certainly,  contrary  to  all  ideas 
of  common  fenfe,  to  fuppofe  that  civil 
magiftrates  embracing  chriftianity  have, 
therefore,  a  power  of  making  laws  ioi 
the  chriftian  church,  and  enfoi  cing  the 
obfervance  oi  them  by  fanctions  alto¬ 
gether  unfuitable  to  its  natuie.  Tnc 
idea  cannot  be  admitted  without  lup- 

•  poling  a  total  change  in  the  very  firft 

principles 
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principles  and  effentials  of  chriilianity. 
If  civil  penalties  be  introduced  into  the 
chriftian  church,  it  is,  in  every  fenfe, 
and  to  every  purpofe,  making  it  a  king¬ 
dom  of  this  •world.  Its  governors  then 
aii  time  a  power  over  men’s  perfons  and 
property,  a  power  unknown  in  the  insti¬ 
tutes  of  our  religion.  If,  moreover,  the 
civil  magiifrate  take  upon  him  to  pre- 
fcribe  creeds  and  confeffions  of  faith,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  England,  what  is  it  but  to 
ufurp  a  dominion  over  the  faith  of  chri- 
ftians,  a  power,  which  the  apoStles  them- 
feives  exprefsly  difclaimed. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  the  civil  magi¬ 
strate,  upon  embracing  chriflianity,  and 
being  convinced  of  the  excellency  of  its 
precepts,  may  chufe  to  incorporate  them 
into  his  Scheme  of  civil  policy,  and  en¬ 
force  them  by  civil  penalties,  not  as 
matters  of  religion,  but  as  belonging  to 
civil  government.  Thus  Chrift  has  for¬ 
bidden  polygamy,  and  the  civil  magi¬ 
strate  (a  Turk  for  inftance)  being  con¬ 
verted  to  chriflianity,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  former  c  ultom,  may  make  . 
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it  death  to  marry  two  wives.  He  may 
alfo  think  the  minifters  of  the  chriftian 
church  a  very  refpe&able  order  of  men, 
and  in  veil  them  with  civil  power ;  where¬ 
by  they  may  be  enabled  to  inflidl  civil 
punishments,  in  cafes  where,  before, 
they  could  only  make  ufe  of  admoniti¬ 
ons  ;  and  he  may  tax  the  people  for  their 
fupport.  Thinking  one  mode  of  chri- 
llianity  preferable  to  another,  may  he 
not  alfo,  arm  its  minifters,  with  a  civil 
power  for  fuppreffing  the  reft ;  when,  be¬ 
fore,  they  could  only  have  ufed  argu¬ 
ments  for  this  purpofe  ?  Are  civil  and 
ecclefiaftical  powers  fo  very  incompatible 
that  the  fame  perfons  may  not  be  invert¬ 
ed  with  both  i  Were  not  all  heads  of  fa¬ 
milies,  both  kings  and  pnejis,  in  the  pa¬ 
triarchal  times  ? 

I  anfwer,  that,  whatever  regulations 
the  civil  magiftrate  may  adopt,  yet,  as 
his  adopting  of  them,  and  enforcing 
them  by  civil  penalties  makes  them,  con- 
fefledly,  to  be  of  a  civil  nature,  he  is 
not  intitled  to  obedience  with  refpetft  to 
them,  fo  far  as  they  are  of  a  religious 

nature. 
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nature.  If,  therefore,  any  private  chri¬ 
ftian  fhouid  differ  in  opinion  from  his 
civil  magiftrate,  or  thofe  inverted  by  him 
with  civil  power,  with  refpecl  to  thofe 
things  which  are  of  a  religious  nature, 
he  cannot  confider  himfelf  as  under  any 
more  obligation  to  fubmit  to  him,  than 
he  would  be  to  fubmit  to  a  heathen  ma¬ 
giftrate  in  the  fame  cafe.  A  confcienti- 
ous  chrirtian  will  never  hefitate  about 
obeying  God  rather  than  man,  though 
that  man  fliould  be  a  magiftrate,  or 
though  he  fliould  be  a  chriftian,  and  af- 
fume  the  title  of  fupreme  head  of  the 
whole,  orany  part  of  the  chriftian  church. 
Any  other  maxims  than  thefe,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  might  be  attended  with  the  utter 
fubverfion  of  the  chriftian  religion.  For 
the  civil  magiftrate  would  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  adopt  chriftianity  into  his 
fyftem  of  civil  policy ;  and  then,  hav¬ 
ing  the  whole  within  his  own  cogni¬ 
zance,  he  might  add  and  alter  at  plea- 


iure,  till  he  had  made  it  quite  a  diffe¬ 


rent  thing  from  what  he  found  it. 
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It  is  upon  this  principle  of  the  civil 
imagiftrate  converting  chriftianity  into 
civil  policy,  or  fomething  funilar  to  it, 
that  Dr.  Balguy,  and,  I  believe,  molt  of 
jthe  advocates  for  church  power  in  Eng- 
dand  at  prefent,  found  their  claim  to  ec- 
clefiaftical  authority.  The  clergy  of 
former  ages  went  upon  quite  another 
,  ground.  They  claimed  authority  jure 
Idivino,  and  fcorned  to  derive  their  pow¬ 
er  from  the  civil  magiftrate.  Thefe  two 
fpecies  of  authority  were  perpetually  op- 
l  pofed  to  one  another ;  and  the  church 
encroached  upon  the  Hate,  or  the  If  ate 
upon  the  church,  as  opportunity  favour¬ 
ed  their  refpe&ive  attempts  ;  infomuch 
that  the  hiftory  of  Europe,  in  the  dark 
ages,  is  little  more  than  an  account  of 
the  violent  ftruggles  between  thefe  two 
» contrary  powers. 

The  Romifh  clergy  IVill  keep  up  the 
fame  pretences,  and  fo  did  the  clergy  of 
the  church  of  England,  till  they  were 
fairly  argued,  or  laughed  out  of  them. 
Upon  this,  they  have,  lately,  fet  up  ano¬ 
ther  claim  to  power,  not  contrary  to,  but 

M  under 
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under  that  of  the  civil  magiftrate.  In 
their  prefent  ideas,  the  ecclefiaftical  efta- 
blifhment  is  a  creature  of  the  fate.  They 
confider  themislves  as  civil  officers ,  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  king  to  teach  the  religion 
the  (late  has  adopted,  and  they  receive 
their  wages,  as  other  fervants  of  the 
crown. 

■  :  .  • 

'  *  i  ,  4  ■  ■  ,  . 

Now,  admitting  all  this,  what  have 
the  people  to  do  with  them  as  minifters 
of  the  gofpel,  and  fervants  of  Jefus 
Chrift;  fince  they  teach  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men?  Hitherto  the  chri- 
ftian  people  of  this  country  have  ima¬ 
gined,  that  their  minifters  came  to  them 
with  a  commiflion  from  Chrift,  to  teach 
them  the  things  that  relate  to  their  ever- 
lafting  happinefs,  and  thereby  fecurc 
'the  falvation  of  their  immortal  fouls. 
Hitherto  they  have  held  them  in  reve¬ 
rence  as  fucceffors  of  the  apoftles,  and 
fubmitted  t hemf elves  to  them,  as  to  per- 
fons,  who  watched  for  their  fouls,  as  tbofe 
who  mujl  give  an  account  to  their  chief 
Jhepherd,  when  he  Jhall  appear ,  and  who, 
for  their  good,  were  invefted  with  fpiri- 

tual 
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tual  power,  independent  of  all  human 
authority. 

Should  they  not  now,  therefore,  be 
apprized,  that  their  ghoftly  fuperiors 
have,  of  late,  renounced  the  principle  on 
which  they  have  hitherto  yielded  them 
obedience,  and  that  their  clergy  chufe 
to  rank  with  juftices  of  the  peace,  and 
other  civil  and  crown  officers,  that  they 
may,  accordingly,  change  the  mode  of 
refpect  they  have  hitherto  paid  them  ? 

Not  that  I  wonder  that  the  advocates 

>  _ 

for  the  church  of  England  have  changed 
the  ground  of  their  defence,  and  that 
they  are  not  a  little  embaraffed  with 
their  temporal  fupreme  head.  It  was  a 
thing  that  was  quite  ne-w  in  the  chriftian 
church,  a  thing  that  was  by  no  means 
their  own  choice,  originally,  but  was 
forced  upon  them,  and  what  they  are 
now  obliged  to  make  the  beft  of ;  fo  that 
if  one  hypothecs  will  not  fupport  the  in¬ 
novation,  they  mult  have  recourfe  to  a- 
nother. 


M  2 
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At  this  day,  articles  of  faith,  and 

* 

rules  of  church  difcipline  are  enacted, 
and  liable  to  be  abrogated  by  aids  of 
parliament  ;  whereas  all  this  bulinefs 
was  formerly  done  in  fynods,  and  gene¬ 
ral  councils,  which  acknowledged  lefs 
dependence  on  the  civil  power ;  and,  low 
as  is  my  opinion  of  the  perfons  who  com- 
pofed  the  fynods,  and  general  councils 
of  former  times,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
them  more  competent  judges  of  articles 
of  chriftian  faith  than  any  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  aftifted,  or  not  aftifted  by  an  Eng- 
liJJj  parliament.  When  thefe  temporal 
powers  {hall  think  proper  to  enaEt  any 
more  ecclefiaftical  canons,  or  confeflions 
of  faith,  I  hope  that,  for  the  fake  of  de¬ 
cency,  they  will  purge  the  "  two  houfes 
of  thofe  members  who  cannot  give  fatis- 
f a  (dory  evidence  that  they  are  chriftians 
at  all.  But,  upon  recollection,  Dr.  Bal- 
gay  will  not  think  this  circumftance  ne- 
ceffary,  fince,  according  to  his  deter¬ 
mination,  the  civil  magiftrate  is  not  to 
provide  for  himfelf,  but  for  the  largejl 
feed  amonghis  fubjecds  ;  and  therefore  a 

Mahometan  magiftrate  might  be  as  fafe- 

ly 
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ly  trailed  to  make  chriftian  conftitutions 
as  any  chriftian  magiftrate  whatever. 
Perhaps  he  might  be  thought  more  pro¬ 
per,  fince,  having  no  bias  in  favour  of 
any  particular  fed  of  chriftians,  he 
might  be  expeded  to  be  a  more  impar¬ 
tial  judge  in  the  cafe. 

The  reafon  which  the  Bifhop  of  Glou— 
cefter  gives  for  the  propriety  of  making 
the  civil  magiftrate  the  fupreme  head  of 
the  church,  “  whereby  he  becomes  pol- 
“  feffed  of  the  foie  right  of  ordering  and 
<£  decreeing  every  thing  that  the  mimfteis 
“  and  officers  of  the  church  had  before 
“  a  power  of  doing,  (lb  tnat  even  ah 
£t  matters  of  opinion  are  out  of  the  junl— 
££  didion  of  the  church)”*  is  really  cu- 
<£  rious.  “  The  church,”  it  feems,  “  wants 

££  protedion  from  external  violence.  I  his 

“  protedion  the  Hate  only  can  give  to  it ; 
“  but,”  fays '  this  author,  “protedion 
“  not  being  to  be  afforded  to  any  perfon 
“  or  body,  without  power  over  that  per- 
“  fon  or  body,  in  the  perfon  or  body 

*  Alliance  p.  64,  81,  87. 

££  pro- 
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“  protecting,  it  neceffarily  follows,  that 
“  the  civil  magiftrate  mull  befupreme.” 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  church, 
according  to  this  author,  made  a  very- 
hard  bargain,  and  paid  very  dear  for 
protection.  Might  not  the  ftate  have 
been  content  to  protett  the  church,  with¬ 
out  chelating,  to  her  in  ecclefiaftical  mat- 
tci  s  ?  Ceitamly  at  the  time  this  famous 
alliance  was  made,  the  agents  for  the 
church  were  under  a  panick,  and  mull 
have  forgotten  that  Chrift  himfelf  had 
promifed  to  protea  his  church,  to  be 
with  it  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 

that  the  gates  of  hell  iliould  not  prevail 
againft  it. 


ei  e  it  not  for  tne  power  to  favour 
the  profeflors  of  religion  with  which 
magilh  ates  are  inverted,  one  might  won¬ 
der  how,  of  all  mankind,  they  fhould 
ever  have  been  thought  of,  as  proper  to 
take  the  lead  in  an  affair  of  this  nature. 
I  Ihould  much  fooner  have  thought  of 
applying  to  them  to  fuperintend  the  bu- 
finefs  of  medicine,  in  which  the  healths 

and 
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and  lives  of  their  fubjedts  are  fo  much 
concerned.  But,  happily  for  mankind, 
they  have  not  taken  it  into  their  heads  to 
intermeddle  fo  much  with  it.  The  rea- 
fon  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  medicine,  of  which  they  could 
avail  themfelves  ;  whereas  a  league  with 
priejis ,  who  have  always  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  over  mankind,  has  often  been  ex¬ 
tremely  convenient  for  them. 

Of  all  mankind,  furely  magiftrates 
have  the  leaft  leifure,  and  the  leaft  capa¬ 
city  for  judging  in  matters  of  religion. 
Confequently,  they  are  molt  likely  to  de¬ 
termine  rafhly,  and  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  belt  fuits  with  their  worldly  views. 
Of  this  we  have  a  notable  example  in 
the  Hampton- Court  conference.  There 
the  advocates  for  prefbyterianifm  and 
epifcopacy  had  a  folemn  meeting,  to  de¬ 
bate  on  the  merits  of  their  refpedlive 
modes  of  church  government,  in  the 
prefence  of  King  James  1.  (of  blefled 
memory  in  the  church  of  England)  at  a 
time,  when,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  the 
nation  were  difpofed  in  favour  of  prefby¬ 
terianifm. 
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teriamlm.  But  was  a  king,  with  his 
head  full  of  the  notions  of  arbitrary 
power,  in  a  proper  difpofition  to  decide 
a  controverfy  of  this  nature  :  and  might 
it  not  have  been  expeded,  that  the  max¬ 
im  No  bijhop  no  king  would  be  fufficient 
to  determine  his  choice,  againft  the 
weight  of  a  thoufand  folid  arguments. 
The  ilfue  or  the  conference  is  well  known, 
but  no  better  than  it  was  before  it  took 
place.  Such  caufe  have  the  advocates 
for  epifcopacy  to  boaft  of  their  triumph  ! 

.  V 

The  hiftory  of  this  Hampton-Court 
conti oveify,  fo  admirably  exemplifies 
the  reafoning  of  the  Bifhop  of  Gloucef- 
ter,  that  I  wonder  it  was  not  adduced  bv 
him,  in  aid  of  his  argument,  to  proved 
that  the  civil  magiflrate  is  more  likely 
to  decide  according  to  truth  in  matters 
of  religion  than  churchmen.  Let  us 
hear  the  great  champion  himfelf  on  this 
fa bj eel,  as  this  part  of  his  argument 
feems  to  be  the  great  hinge  on  which 
the  moll  important  part  of  the  contro¬ 
verfy  concerning  eftabliflunents,  turns* 

*  Alliance,  p.  51. 
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“  Church  fandity  being  acquired  by  fe- 
44  ceilion,  and  retirement  110m  nunran 
44  affairs,  and  that  feceffion  rendering 
44  men  ignorant  of  civil  focieLy,  its  lights 
44  and  interefts  (in  the  place  of  which 
44  will  fucceed  all  the  follies  or  fupei  fti~ 

“  tion  and  fanaticifm)  we  muft  needs 
44  conclude  that  religion,  under  fuch  di- 
44  redors  and  reformers,  will  deviate 
44  from  truth,  and  confequently  a  capa- 
44  city,  in  proportion,  of  ferving  fociety. 

44  On  the  other  hand,  when  religion 
44  comes  under  the  magiftrate  s  diredi- 
44  ons,  its  purity  muft  needs  be  wellfup- 
44  ported  and  preferved.  For  truth  and 
44  public  utility  coinciding,  the  civil  ma- 
44  giftrate,  as  fuch,  will  lee  it  for  his  in- 
44  tereft  to  feek  after  and  promote  truth 
44  in  religion,  and  by  means  oi  public 
44  utility,  which  his  office  enables  him  fo 
44  well  to  underhand,  he  will  never  be  at 
44  a  lofs  to  know  where  fuch  truth  is  to 
44  be  found,  fo  that  it  is  impoffible,  un- 
44  der  this  civil  influence,  for  religion 
44  ever  to  deviate  far  from  truth.”  Rif  urn 
teneatis  amici ! 

%%  \ 

I  fhall 
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I  fhall  only  obferve,  in  anfwer  to  this 
curious  piece  of  reafoning,  that  in  an  ad-  j 
vertifement  prefixed  to  this  very  work,  he 
fays,  “  It  is  a  trite  obfervation,  that  di-  I 

vines  make  bad  politicians.  I  believe 
“  it  is  more  generally  true,  that  politicians  I 
“  are  but  bad  divines:’  A  confeffion 
which,  I  own,  I  fliould  not  have  exped- 
ed  from  a  man  who,  in  the  very  fame 
book,  pleads  for  the  propriety  of  mak-  I 
ing  thefe  fame  politicians ,  alias  bad  di-  \ 
< vines ,  the  final  judges  m  all  ecclefiaftical 
caufes,  and  for  giving  them  a  power  of 
enading  articles  of  faith  and  ecclefiafti¬ 
cal  canons. 

This  author,  indeed,  thinks  there  is 
a  neceflity  for  churchmen  making  part 
the  legiflative  body,  left,  inftead  of  be- 
\ngfubjecls,  they  fhould  be  the  Jlaves  of 
the  ftate,  p.  78.  But  fo  long  as  the  hi¬ 
lltops  m  parliament  have  no  negative  up¬ 
on  the  refolutions  of  the  houfe  (a  pri¬ 
vilege  which  this  bifliop  himfelf  would 
not  allow  them)  I  do  not  fee  what  their 
feat  there  would  avail  them,  if  all  the 
laity  fliould  differ  from  them  in  their  o- 

pinion 
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this  cafe,  ecclefiaitical  canons  would  be 
made,  and  articles  of  faith  ena&ed,  as 
contrary  to  their  inclinations,  as  if  they 
had  not  been  confulted  at  all.  So  that, 
in  cafe  of  an  oppofition  between  the  two 
powers,  the  clergy  are  dill  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  laity,  and  theieiore 

their  flaves. 

/  ■  « 

Upon  the  whole,  confidering  every 
thing  relating  to  this  new  bufinefs  of  a 
temporal  head  over  chriftians,  who  are 
exprefsly  commanded  to  call  no  man  mafier 
upon  earth ;  and  confidering  how  averfe 
the  clergy  always  were  to  fuch  a  catas¬ 
trophe  in  their  affairs,  and  how  little 
they  were  prepared  for  it ;  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  they  have  given  very 
{hiking  proofs  of  their  acutenefs,  and 
prefence  of  mind,  in  defending  it  fo 
plaufibly  as  they  have  done. 

To  make  this  cafe  of  a  temporal  head 
toafpiritual  church  the  more  intelligible, 
let  us  fuppofe  there  are,  in  any  country, 
a  number  of  perfons,  who  have  formed 
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themfelves  into  a  fociety  for  promoting 
natural  philofophy;  that  the  civil  magi- 
ilrate  hears  of  it,  and,  having  a  tafte 
lor  the  fcudy,  becomes  a  member.  If, 
upon  this,  he  fhould  take  upon  him  to 
make  laws  for  the  fociety,  and  to  enforce  • 
them  with  civil  penalties  ;  or  if  he  Ihould 
compel  the  members  to  fubfcribe  to  par- 
ticulai  propofitions,  and  hypothefes. 
fhould  we  not  pronounce  that  the  philo- 
fophical  fociety  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes,  diiTolvedr  In  like  manner  a 
cnriftian  magiftrate,  pretending  to  make 
uiws  to  the  chriftian  church,  is  to  be 
confidered  as  doing  every  thing  in  his 
power  lo  aoolilh  chriftianity,  and  fetting 
up  fomething  elfe  in  its  place,  that  may 

be  more  or  lefs  like  it,  juft  as  it  fhall 
happen.  •  1 

It  may  be  faid  that  an  union  of  civil 
and  ccclefiaitical  power  may  take  place 
in  another  manner,  namely  by  a  nation 
of  chriftians  voluntarily  chufing  the 
civil  magiftrate  to  be  their  protector  or 
head,  and  to  make  laws  for  them.  So 
alio  a  fociety  of  pliilofophers  may  chufe 

the 
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[the  civil  magiftrate  for  their  proiedloi 
and  head  ;  but  if,  in  this  cafe,  he  fhould 
i  compel  their  aflent  to  his  own  opinions, 

■  would  it  not  be  thought  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  choice  of  the  civil  magi¬ 
ftrate  for  their  head,  if  they  fubmitted 
to  his  impofitions,  they  ceaiedtobe  wiiai 
they  were  bexore,  and  cue  lociet^  chang 
ed  its  nature  and  ciiaracfei  !  In  like  man— 
ner,  chriftians  a 61  altogether  out  of  cha- 
rafter  in  chufing  a  temporal  head ;  and 
no  perfon  who  has  a  juft  regard  to  his 
rehffion,  and  the  liberty  wherewith  Chrifi 
has  made  him  free ,  will  ever  acknowledge 

fuch  a  dependence  on  the  civil  power. 

s 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  civil  magi¬ 
ftrate,  either  in  confequence  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  member  of  the  chriftian  church, 
by  incorporating  chriftianity  into  his 
fyftem  of  civil  policy,  or  by  being  cho- 
fen  fupreme  head  of  the  church  in  a 
chriftian  nation,  introduces  into  the  gof- 
pel  fuch  laws  and  fanftions  as  are  evi¬ 
dently  unfuitable  to  the  nature  of  it  ; 
as,  for  inftance,  when,  inftead  of  vo¬ 
luntary  contributions  to  the  church 

ftock, 
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flock,  he  appoints  the  compulfory  pay¬ 
ment  of  dues  ;  and  when,  for  exhorta¬ 
tion  and  reproof,  he  fubflitutes  fines  and 
connfcations,  torture  and  death,  this 
new  modelled  fcheme  cannot  be  called 
chriftianity.  Thus  when  the  poor  in 
England  became  inti  tied  to  a  legal  main- 
tenance,  charity,  on  which  they  before 
fubfifted,  was  fo  far  precluded  5  for  a 
man  who  now  pays  a  poor  rate  is  not  to 
be  ranked  with  him  who  gives  alms  of 
that  which  he  pojfejfes.  In  all  cafes  a 
Ciiange  in  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
government,  efpecially  a  change  both  in 
the  laws  themfelves,  and  in  the  fandtions 
of  them,  cannot  be  deemed  lefs  than  a 
change  in  the  conflitution. 


01  my  own  part,  I  can  conceive  no 
method  whatever,  in  which  the  civil 
magiftrate  can  be  inverted  with  ecclefi- 
aftical  power,  or  ecclefiaftics  with  civil  I 
power,  fo  that  a  confcientious  chrirtian 
f Hall  confider  himfelf  as  under  any  ob¬ 
ligation  to  yield  them  obedience  in  their 
new  character.  In  civil  matters  he  will 
obey  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  where  re-  | 

ligion 
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ligion  is  concerned,  he  will  liften  to  no¬ 
thing  but  the  diHates  of  his  own  con¬ 
fidence,  or  the  admonitions  of  his  cho- 
fen  fpiritual  guide  ;  and  to  him  no  far¬ 
ther  than  he  is  fatisfied  he  has  a  better 
authority  than  his  own  for  what  he  fays. 
However  they  agree  to  change  or  mix 
their  powers,  their  alliance  and  ftipula— 
tions  will  have  no  weight  with  him.  He 
rwill  dill  give  to  Ccvfar  the  things  that  are 
Cefars ,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
I  God's  ;  and  he  will  judge  for  himfelf, 
what  are  the  things  that  are  due  to  the 

one  or  the  other.  If  he  fhould  make 

\ 

any  miftake  in  this  cafe,  it  will  be  fome 
apology  for  him,  that  his  fuperiors  had 
confounded  his  underftanding,  by  the 

unnatural  mixture  they  had  made  of 

% 

things  of  fuch  different  natures. 

Elad  there  been  fuch  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  matters,  as 
the  advocates  for  church  power  contend 
for ;  had  it  been  the  proper  office  of  the 
civil  magiftrate  to  fuperintend  the  affairs 
of  religion,  and  had  it  been  unlawful, 
as  fome  affert,  for  private  perfons  to  at¬ 
tempt 
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tempt  any  alteration  in  it,  except  by  ap~ 
plication  to  tlie  civil  governor  ;  is  it  not 
unaccountable,  that  our  Lord,  and  his 
apoftles,  did  not  make  their  firft  propo- 
fals  to  the  fupreme  magiftrates  among 
the  Jews  or  Romans  ?  They  certainly  had 
110  idea  of  the  peculiar  obligation  of  ma- 
gifh  ates  to  attend  to  this  bufinefs,  and  I 
to  chufe  a  xeligion  for  the  people,  fince  we 
never  hear  of  their  making  application 
to  them  on  any  iuch  account.  It  was 
then  conftant  cuftom  to  preach  the  gofi- 
pd  wherever  they  came,  in  all  compa-  j 
nies,  and  to  all  perfbns  promifcuoufly  ; 
and  almoft  all  the  intercourfe  they  had 
Vvdtn  magiftrates,  feems  to  have  been  on 
occafion  of  their  being  brought  before 
tliem  as  criminals. 

Our  Lord  lent  out,  both  his  twelve  I 
apoftles,  and  alfo  feventy  difciples,  a- 
mong  all  the  cities  of  Ifrael,  but  we  do  i 
not  read  of  his  fending  any  deputation 
to  the  rulers  of  the  Jews.  John  the  Bap- 
tift  feems  to  have  confined  his  preaching 
to  the  wildernefs  of  Judea,  and  the  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 

1  Jordan  ; 
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Jordan  ;  where  he  gave  his  exhortations 
to  all  that  came  to  hear  him,  without 
diftindtion  of  perfons.  St.  Paul,  indeed, 
made  an  appeal  to  Csefar,  but  it  was  in 
order  to  obtain  his  liberty  in  an  unjuft 
profecution.  We  are  not  informed  that 
he,  or  any  of  the  apoftles,  ever  took  any 
meafures  to  lay  the  evidences  of  the 
chriftian  religion  before  the  Roman  em¬ 
peror,  or  the  Roman  fenate,  in  order  to 
convince  them  of  the  truth  and  excel¬ 
lency  of  it,  and  induce  them  to  abolifh 
heathenifm,  in  favour  of  it,  throughout 
the  Roman  empire  ;  which  many  perfons 
would  now  think  to  have  been  the  readi- 
eft,  the  moft  proper,  and  the  beft  method 
of  chriftianizing  the  world.  On  the 
contrary,  their  whole  condudt  fliows,  that 
they  confidered  religion  as  the  proper 
and  immediate  concern  of  every  fingle 
perfon,  and  that  there  was  no  occafion 
whatever  to  confult,  or  advife  with  any 
earthly  fuperior  in  a  cafe  of  this  nature. 

If  magiftrates  had  a  right  to  chufe 
a  mode  of  religion  for  their  people,  much 
more,  one  would  think,  had  majiers  a 
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right  to  chufe  for  their  Jlaves  in  this  cafe 
yet  we  find  great  numbers  of  convert 
were  made  amongft  this  moft  dependent 
part  of  mankind,  without  any  account 
of  their  mafters  being  confulted,  or  ap¬ 
plied  to  about  it.  The  contrary  is  clear¬ 
ly  inferred,  from  the  firft  view  of  things, 
in  primitive  times. 


Though  it  be  true,  that  we  muft  not 
expect  to  find  in  the  fcriptures  an  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  every  thing  belonging 
to  a  chriftian  church,  including  a  minute 
defcription  of  the  rank  and  power  of  its 
officers,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that 
it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  confult  them 
on  this  fubjed ;  for  we  flrall  find  fuck  a 
general  view  of  the  mutual  relations, 
and  reciprocal  duties  of  chriftians,  as 
may  prevent  our  making  any  confider- 
able  miftake,  with  refped  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  fome,  or  the  lubjedion  of  others. 

It  cannot  be  inferred  from  any  thing 
that  our  Saviour  has  delivered,  that  any 
one  chriftian  has  a  right  authoritatively 

w 

to  didate  or  prefcribe  to  another,  but  I 

think 
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Tank  the  very  contrary,  if  it  be  in  the 
lower  of  words  to  convey  fuch  a  mean- 

[-ng. 

If  we  confider  the  plan  of  the  primi- 
ive  church,  we  fliall  fee  that  it  was  evi- 
iently  formed  upon  that  of  the  Jewiih 
ynagogue  ;  in  which  the  elders  (all  of 
whom  promifcuoufly  inftrucfted  the  reft) 
were  perfons  of  the’  greateft  age  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  he  that  is  called  the  ruler 
f  the  fynagogue  (to  which  the  office  of 
he  chriftian  bijhop  correfponds)  was  on- 
y  one  of  them,  diftinguifhed,  indeed, 
y  fome  titles  of  honour,  but  with  no 
uperior  power  worth  mentioning.  This 
s  the  reafon  why  both  the  rulers  of  the 
ynagogues  among  the  Jews,  and  bifhops 
n.  chriftian  churches,  are  generally  cal- 
ed  elders,  in  common  with  the  reft, 
"he  office  of  deacon  was  alfo  the  fame 
.1  both,  and  needs  no  defcription  in  this 
Hace.  ' 

The  apoftles  always  reprefent  them- 
dves  as  appointed  witneffes  of  the  life, 
ufFerings,  and  refurreclion  of  Chrift  ; 

N  2  but, 
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but,  feern  not  to  have  arrogated  any  do¬ 
minion  over  the  faith  of  their  fellow 
chriftians. 


j 

! 


So  far  were  they  from  alfuming  any 
authority  over  their  brethren,  or  per¬ 
emptorily  enjoining  any  thing  of  them- 
felves,  except  they  were  authorized  to 
do  it  by  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
'Holy  Ghoft,  that  they  virtually  difclaim-  ! 
ed  all  fuch  power  ;  and  when  their  ad¬ 
vice  was  not  taken,  and  their  defigns  ’ 
obftructed,  they  wrote  as  perfons  who 
had  nothing  but  reafon  on  their  fide, 
without  dictating,  or  giving  themfelves  ■ 
fuch  airs  as  modern  dignitaries  in  the  j 
church  would  affume,  in  cafe  of  fuch 
opposition. 


V 


*  I 

SECTION  VIII. 

% 

*  i 

Of  the  neceffity ,  or  utility ,  cy  eccle- 
fiajlical  eft abli foments. 


f""|j  ‘  HE  friends  and  advocates  for  church 
JL  power,  generally  found  their  fy- 
ftem  on  the  neceffity  of  eftablifhing  fome 
:  religion  or  other,  agreeably,  they  fay,  to 
'the  cuftom  of  all  wife  nations.  I  his 
being  admitted,  it  is  evident,  they  think, 
that  the  fupreme  civil  magi  (Irate  mull 
have  the  choice  of  this  religion,  and  be¬ 
ing  thus  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  chief 
magiftrate,  it  is  eafily  and  effectually 
guarded.  Thus  the  propriety  of  a  mod 
rigid  intolerance,  and  the  mod  abjedl  paj- 
five  obedience  are  prefently,  and  clearly 
inferred ;  fo  that  the  people  have  no 
right  to  relieve  themfelves  from  ecclefi- 

N  3  aflical 
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a  final  oppreffions,  except  by  petition  to 

tlieii  temporal  and  fpiritual  governors, 

whofe  intereft  it  generally  is  to  continue 

every  abufe  that  the  people  can  complain 

of. 


>  , 

But  before  this  admirably  connected 
fyftem  can  be  admitted,  a  few  things 
ihould  be  previoufly  confidered.  And  I 
am  aware  that,  if  they  had  been  duly 
attended  to,  the  fyftem  either  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  taken  place,  or  it  would  have 
been  fo  moderated,  when  put  into  exe¬ 
cution,  as  that  it  would  never  have  been 
worth  the  while  of  its  advocates  to  con¬ 
tend  fo  zealoufly  for  it. 

1.  All  the  rational  plea  for  ecclefiafti- 
cal  eftablifhments,  is  founded  on  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  them,  in  order  to  enforce  obe¬ 
dience  to  civil  laws  ;  but  though  religi¬ 
ous  confiderations  be  allowed  to  be  an 
excellent  aid  to  civil  fandions,  it  will 
not,  therefore,  follow,  as  fome  would 
gladly  have  it  underftood,  that,  there¬ 
fore,  the  bufinefs  of  civil  government 
could  not  have  been  carried  on  at  all 

with- 
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without  them.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is, 
that  this  pofition  feems,  in  general,  to 
paded  without  diipute  or  exaimna 
tion  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  fee  no 
reafon  to  think  that  civil  fociety  could 
not  have  fubfided,  and  even  have  fub- 
fifted  very  well,  without  the  aid  of  any 
foreign  fandtions.  I  am  eveii.  fatisfied 
that,  in  many  countries,  the  junction  of 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  powers  hath  done 
much  mifchief,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  a  great  blefling  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  if  their  magidrates  had  nevei 
interfered  in  matters  of  religion  at  all, 
but  had  left  them  to  provide  for  them- 
felves  in  that  refped,  as  they  generally 
do,  with  regard  to  medicine. 

“  There  are,”  fays  the  bifhop  of  Glou- 
cefter*  “  a  numerous  fet  of  duties  of 
“  imperfect  obligation,  which  human  laws 
“  could  not  reach.  This  can  only  be 
“  done  by  an  eccleliadical  jurifdiction, 
“  intruded  by  the  date  with  coercive 
“  power.  And  indeed  the  fupplying  that 

*  Alliance,  p.  8r. 

“  defect 
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“  defect,  which  thefe  courts  do  fupply, 
“  was  the  original  and  fundamental  mo- 
“  tive  of  the  Hate  feeking  this  alliance.” 
But  I  would  a  11c,  Are  not  ecclefiaflical 
officers  men,  mere  human  beings,  pof- 
fefled  of  only  a  limited  power  of  dife em¬ 
inent,  as  well  as  civil  officers  ?  Will 
they  not,  therefore,  find  themfelves  un¬ 
der.  the  fame  difficulty  in  enforcing  the 
duties  of  imperfedt  obligation,  that  the 
ci\  il  officeis  would  have  done,  notwith— 
Handing  the  coercive  power  they  receive 
from  the  Hate  for  that  purpofe  ?  In  fliort, 
I  do  not  fee  wnat  an  eccleliaftical  court 
can  cio  in  this  cafe,  more  than  a  civil 
court  ox  equity.  Is  not  this,  in  faff, 
confeiied  by  this  author,  when  he  allows, 
p.  87,  that  <£  there  mull:  be  an  appeal 
fiom  thefe  courts  to  the  civil,  in  all 
‘  cafes.  For,  if  the  civil  courts  be  qua- 
lined  to  judge  of  thefe  things,  by  appeal, 

why  could  they  not  have  done  it  in  the 
firft  inftance  ? 


2.  Ir  the  expediency  of  eccleliaftical 
eftablifhments  be  allowed,  it  is  allowed 
011  account  ol  their  utility  only ;  and 

there- 
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therefore,  as  there  are  infinite  differences 
in  the  coercive  power  of  thefe  eftabli  i- 
ments,  this  reafon  will  not  juftify  their 
being  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
<r00d  of  fociety  requires.  And  though 
it  may  be  productive  of,  or,  at  leak,  con¬ 
fident  with  the  good  of  fociety,  that  tiny 
civil  magiftrate  fhould  give  (ome  degree 
of  countenance  to  the  profeffors  of  one 
fe6l  of  religion  (which,  -  with  me,  how¬ 
ever,  is  extremely  problematical)  it  were 
a  grofs  perverfion  of  all  reafoning  and 
common  fenfe,  to  infer  from  thence,  that 
the  people  fhould  not  have  free  liberty  to 
diffent  from  this  religion  of  their  civil 
governor,  or  even  to  ufe  any  non-it  and 
fair  method  of  gaining  converts  to  what 
they  fhould  think  to  be  the  truth.  Be- 
caufe  whatever  utility  there  may  be  in 
ecelefiajhcal  ejl abhjhntents ,  there  is  certain¬ 
ly  utility  in  truth ,  efpecially  moral  and 
religious  truth ;  and  truth  can  never 
have  a  fair  chance  of  being  difcovered, 
or  propagated,  without  the  mod  peifccc 
freedom  of  inquiry  and  debate. 


Though 
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Though  it  may  be  true,  that  there  ne¬ 
ver  was  any  country  without  home  na¬ 
tional  religion,  it  is  not  true  that  thefe 
religions  were  always  adopted  with  a 
view  to  aid  the  civil  government.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that,  with  refpect  to  the  dates 
of  Greece,  and  other  barbarous  nations 
(for  the  Greeks  were  no  better  than  their 
neighbours  in  this  refped)  motives  of  a 
3  y  diffei  ent  nature  from  thefe  ;  motives 
derived  from  nothing  but  the  mod  blind 
and  abjedt  fuperdition,  and  the  mod 
groundlefs  apprehendons,  were  thofe 
that  really  induced  them  to  make  fuch  ri- 
gfa  provilion  for  the  perpetuity  of  their  fe- 
Ae>al  religions.  Their  laws  have  not,  in 
raG,  any  fuch  intermixture  of  civil  and 
lehgious  matters,  as  is  now  found  in  the 
fydems  of  European  dates.  We  do  not 
.iiici  in  tiiem,  that  duties  properly  reli  ■ 
giOus  aie  enforced  by  civil  fanctioils,  nor 
duties  pi  open y  civil  enforced  by  religi— 
ou,;i  ones,  m  the  lenfes  in  which  we  now 
me  thofe  terms,  as  if  thefe  things  had, 
naturally,  fo  neceffary  a  connection.  But 
in  thefe  ignorant  and  fuperditious  ages, 
men  fancied  there  was  what  we  fhould 

call 
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call  ail  arbitrary  connection  between,  tne 
obfervance  of  certain  religious  rites,  and 
Hie  continuance  of  cei  tain  dates  $  and 
that  the  gods,  who  were  particularly  at¬ 
tentive  to  their  prefer vation,  would  with¬ 
draw  their  protection,  upon  the  difufe 
of  thofe  ceremonies. 

The  Bifhop  of  Glouceder  feems  to  a- 
o'ree  with  me  111  this,  for  he  fays,  ' 

«  The  unity  of  the  object  of  faith,  and 
“  conformity  to  a  formulary  of  dogma- 
«  tick  theology,  as  the  terms  of  com- 
“  munion,  is  the  great  foundation  and 
“  bond  of  religious  fociety.  Now  this 
“  the  feveral  focieties  of  pagan  religion 
“  wanted,  in  which  there  was  only  a 

«  conformity  in  national  ceremonies.” 

✓ 

Had  the  antient  heathens  entertained 
any  fuch  notion  of  the  direct  fubfervien- 
cy  of  religion  to  civil  policy  (i.  e.  in  a 
moral  view J  as  the  advocates  for  church 
power  endeavour  to  avail  themfelves  of 
at  this  day,  they  would  have  made  a 

*  Alliance  p.  99. 

diftinction 
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difhndion  among,  religions.  Whereas, 
it  is  plain  they  had  no  idea  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  one  mode  of  religion  above  a- 
n other,  as  more  conducive  to  the  hap- 
pineis  of  mankind  (iinlefs  there  was 
Something  peculiarly  Ihocking  in  fome 
or  J'ites,  as  that  of  facrificing  hu¬ 
man  vidims)  but  they  imagined  that 
different  rites,  rites  differing  not  in  mo- 
ial  excellence,  but  in  mere  form,  were 
neceffary  for  different  dates  ;  and  that 
it  vc as  wrong,  and  hazardous,  for  two 
lid  lions  to  interchange  their  religions. 


indeed,  after  thefe  eftablilhments  had 
taken, place,  it  is  probable  that  fome  of 
tiie  defenders  of  them,  in  ranfacking  their 
imaginations  for  arguments,  might  hit 
upon  fome  iucn  reafons  as  modern  high 
chinch  men  have  urged  ;  but  it  no  more 
follows  from  thence,  that  the  eftablilh- 
inents  were  originally  founded  on  thofe 
principles,  than  that  becaufe  plaufible 
reafons  may  (for  any  thing  I  know)  be 
alledged  for  the  ufe  of  a  •white  Jurpltce 
m  reading  the  prayers  of  the  church, 
and  for  billions  wearing  mitres  and  laivn 

Jleeves 
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fleeves,  that,  therefore,  Jefus  Chriit  and 
his  apoftles  ufed  them. 

4.  Though  there  may  be  no  chriftian 
country  in  which  fome  ipecies  of  chn- 
11  i  am  tv  is  not,  more  01  lets,  eflabhfiied, 
i.  e.  more  or  lefs  favoured  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  yet  there  are  countries  in  which 
lefs  favour  is  fliown  to  the  prevailing 
mode  than  in  others,  and  in  which  much 
lefs  care  is  taken  to  guard  it,  as  m  Hol¬ 
land,  Ruffia,  Penlilvania,  and  I  beiieve 
others  of  our  American  colonics.  Now, 
let  an  enquiry  be  made  into  the  flate  01  _ 
thefe  countries,  and  fee  whether  the  re- 
fult  of  it  will  be  favourable,  or  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  eftablifhments.  \iVhat  l oi~ 
dency  to  inconvenience  has  there  been  ob- 
ferved  in  thofe  Hates  in  which  church 
government  is  moft  relaxed,  and  what 
fnperior  advantages ,  in  point  of  real  hap- 
pinefs,  are  enjoyed  in  thofe  countries  in 
which  it  is  drained  to  the  higheft  pitch. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  reful t  of  fuch  an 
inquiry  turning  out  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  relaxation  of  religious  eftablifhments, 

if  not  of  their  total  fuppreffion.  A  juft 

view 
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view  of  all  the  real  evils  that  attend  the 

ecclefiadical  edablilhment  in  England 
witn  refpedl  to  knowledge ,  virtue ,  com¬ 
merce,  and  many  other  things  with  which 
the  happmefs  of  dates  is  connected,  but 
more  especially  with  refped  to  liberty  j 
would  be  diffident  to  deter  any  leffifla- 
tor  from  introducing  any  thing  like  it 
into  a  new  date  ;  unlefs,  without  think¬ 
ing  at  all,  he  took  it  for  granted  that 
tnere  was  no  doing  without  one,  or  was 

fo  weak  as  to  be  frighted  by  the  mere 
clamour  of  bigots. 

T  Though  it  may  be  true,  that  incon¬ 
venience  would  arife  from  the  immediate 
fup predion  of  religious  edablifhments 
it  doth  not  therefore  follow,  that  they  j 
were  either  neceflary  or  expedient ;  that  ** 
the  nation  would  have  been  in  a  worfe 
date  if  they  had  never  exided ;  and  that 
no  meafures  ought  to  be  taken  to  relax  ! 
or  diflolve  them.  Were  the  religion  of  1 
Mahomet  abolilhed  every  where  at  once 
no  doubt  much  confufion  would  be  oc- 
cafioned ;  yet  what  chridian  would,  for  I 
that  reafon,  wifh  for  the  perpetuity  of  j 

that 
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hat  fuperflkion  ?  The  fame  may  be  faid 
>f  popery,  and  many  other  kinds  of  coi- 
upt  religion.  CulloniSj  of  wliatcvei 
.ind,  that  have  prevailed  fo  long  as  to 
;ave  influenced  the  genius  and  manners 
f  a  whole  nation,  cannot  be  changed 
vithout  trouble.  Such  a  fliock  to  men  s 
>rejudices  would  necefiarily  give  them 
sain,  and  unhinge  them  for  a  time.  It 
3  the  fame  with  vicious  habits  of  the 
•>ody,  which  terminate  in  difeafes  and 
Heath  ;  but  muft  they  be  indulged,  and 
he  fatal  confequences  calmly  expedled, 
oecaufe  the  patient  would  find  it  pain- 
ul  and  difficult  to  alter  his  method  of 
living:  Ecclefiafticai  eflablifliments,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  a  real  evil,  and  a  difeafe  in 
iivil  fociety,  and  a  dangerous  one  too, 
aotwithflanding  all  the  arguments  for  the 
upport  of  them,  derived  from  the  con- 
ifiion  and  inconvenience  attending  their 
liflolution  ;  fo  far  is  this  confideration 
Torn  proving  them  to  be  things  excel- 
ent  or  ufeful  in  themfelves. 

Even  the  mifchiefs  that  might  be 
apprehended  from  attempts  to  amend  or 

diflolve 
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aiflolve  eftablifhments,  are  much  aggra¬ 
vated  by  writers.  Much  iefs  opposition, ' 
I  am  perfuaded,  would  arife  from  the 
iource  of  real  bigotry,  than  from  the 
quarter  of  intereji,  and  the  bigotry  that 
was  fet  in  motion  by  perfons  who  were 
not  themfelves  bigots. 

It  is  imagined  by  fome,  that  chriflia- 
mty  could  not  have  fubfifted  without  the 
aid  of  the  civil  powers,  and  that  the  dif- 
folution  of  its  eftablifhment  would  en¬ 
danger  its  very  being.  The  Bifhop  of 
Gloucefter,  fays,  that  “  the  date  was  in- 
duced  to  feek  an  alliance  with  the 
“  church,  as  the  neceflary  means  of  pre- 
ferving  the  being  of  religion  *  and 
that  u  all  the  advantage  the  church  ex- 
“  pe<ds  from  the  alliance  with  the  date, 

<£  can  be  no  other  than  fecurity  from  all 
“  outward  violence  §  “  it  being  impel-  j 
“  tinent,”  as  he  juftly  obferves,  |  “  in  the  2 
“  church  to  aim  at  riches,  honours,  and  a 
“  power  ;  becaufe  thefe  are  things  which,  1 
“  as  a  church,  fhe  can  neither  ufe,  nor  j 

*  Alliance,  p.  59.  §  lb.  p.  67.  +  lb.  p.  69.  I 

“  receive 
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receive  profit  from.  He  ano  fays,  i" 
that  religion  could  not  operate  for 
of  a  common  ai  oitci,  who  had 
impartiality  to  apply  cue  luleof  light, 
and  power  to  enforce  its  operations, 
but  thefe  perfons  feem  not  to  be  ac- 
(uainted  with  its  proper  intcrtuil Jlrcngth, 
>r  they  would  not  lay  fo  much  flrefs  on 
uch  poor  and  heterogeneous  fupports. 
They  lliould  confider  how  the  chriftian 
eligion  was  fupported,  without  the  help 
if  any  ellabliihment,  before  the  time  of 
donflantine.  Is  it  not  true,  in  fact,  that 
|t  not  only  fubfifled,  but  amazingly  in- 
creafed  in  all  that  period  ;  when  it  vras 
p0  far  from  being  proteded  by  civil  au- 
hority,  that  all  human  powers  were 
combined  againfl  it  l 

If  they  fay  it  was  fupported  by  mi- 
-acles  in  all  that  interval,  it  behoves 
:hem  to  make  good  the  affertion.  On 
;he  contrary,  it  appears  from  cnurch 
liftory,  that  when  chriflianity  was  once 
cftabliihed,  (if  I  may  ufe  that  term)  by 

4 
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the  preaching  and  miracles  of  the  a- 
poftles,  it  was  able  afterwards  to  fup- 
port  itfelf  by  its  own  evidence.  And 
this  evidence  is  ft  ill  fufficient  to  fupport 
it,  though  all  the  powers  on  earth,  and 
the  gates  oi  hell,  were  combined  againffc 
it.  Certainly  thofe  who  make  ufe  of 
this  plea  forchriftianeftablifhments  feem 
to  infinuate,  that  chriftianity  is  deftitute 
of  fufficient  evidence  ;  and  could  not  ad¬ 
vance  any  thing  more  favourable  to  the 
purpofe  of  its  moil  inveterate  enemies. 


One  circumftance  in  favour  of  my 
argument  is  very  evident.  If  the  fupport 
of  chriftianity  had  not  been  pioufly  un¬ 
dertaken  .by  Conftantine,  and  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Roman  emperors,  the  Popifla 
hierarchy,  that  great  myjiery  of  iniquity , 
and  abomination ,  could  never  have  exift- 
ed.  And  I  think,  all  the  advocates  for 
church  power,  will  not  be  able  to  men¬ 
tion  any  evil  attending  the  want  of  ec- 
cleiiaftical  eftablifhments,  equal  to  this, 
which  ilowed  from  one. 


All 
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All  other  ecclefiaftical  eftablilliments 
_mong  chriftians,  partake  more  or  leis 
»f  the  nature  of  this,  the  firft  and  great- 
ft  of  them,  being  nothing  more  than 
orrections  and  emendations  of  it.  Many 
>f  the  abufes  in  it  have  been  rectified, 
out  many  of  them,  alfo,  are  retained 
n  them  all.  That  there  are  fome  things 
mod  and  ufeful  in  them  all  is  true,  but 
it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  point  out  many 
hings  that  are  good  (that  is,  which  have 
oeen  attended  with  confequences  benefi- 
oial  to  mankind)  in  the  groffeft  abufes 
of  popery.  Thofe  who  ftudy  hiftory 
tannot  fail  to  be  acquainted  with  them, 
und  there  is  no  oceafion  to  point  them 
out  in  this  place. 


Thanks  to  the  excellent  conftitution  of 
things,  that  there  is  no  acknowledged 
evil  in  the  whole  courfe  of  nature,  or 
providence,  that  is  without  a  beneficial 
operation,  fufficient  to  juftify  the  ap¬ 
pointment  or  permifiion  of  it,  by  that 
great  and  good  Being  who  made,  and 
who  fuperintends  all  things.  But  be- 
eaufe  tempefts  by  land  and  fea,  poifon- 

O  2  OUS 
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ous  plants  and  animals,  &c.  do  good, 
confidered-as  parts  of  the  whole  fyftem  ; 
and  becaufe  it  certainly  feems  better  in 
the  fight  of  God,  that  they  fhould  exift 
than  not,  muft  we  not,  therefore,  guard 

agamft  then  pernicious  effedts  to  our- 

felves  ? 

Let  this  be  applied  to  the  cafe  of  civil 
and  ecclefiaftical  tyranny  in  every  form. 
The  Divine  Being,  for  wife  and  good 
ends,  permits  them  5  but  he  has  given 
us  a  power  to  oppofe  them,  and  to  guard 
ourfelves  againft  them.  And  we  need 
not  doubt,  but  that  things  will  be  fo 
guided  by  his  unleen  hand,  that  the 
good  they  were  intended  to  anfwer  will 
be  anfwered,  notwithftanding  our  juft 
oppofttion ;  or  will  appear  to  have  been 
anfwered,  if  we  fucceed  in  puttin'*  a 
final  end  to  them.  He  makes  ufe  of 
men,  as  his  in ftruments,  both  in  efta- 
blifhing,  and  removing  all  thefe  abufes, 
in  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  government. 

Ecclefiaftical  authority  may  have  been  1 
neceflary  in  the  infant  ftate  of  fociety  ;  j 

and  j 
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nd,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  may,  pei- 
iaps,  continue  to  be,  in  fome  degree, 
tieceffary  as  long  as  fociety  is  imper- 
"eft ;  and  therefore  may  not  be  entirely 
abolished,  till  civil  government  have  ar- 
-ived  at  a  much  greater  degree  of  per- 
redtion. 

/  « 

If,  therefore,  I  were  a  flee  d,  whe¬ 
ther  I  fhould  approve  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  diflolution  of  all  the  ecclefiafiical 
seftablilhments  in  Europe,  I  fhould  an- 
fwer,  no.  This  might,  pofiibly, 
cially  in  fome  countries,  for  reafons  that 
cannot  be  forefeen,  be  too  hazardous  an. 
experiment.  To  begin  with  due  cau¬ 
tion,  let  experiments  be  firft:  made  of 
alterations ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
of  better  ejlablijhments  than  the  prefent. 
Let  them  be  reformed  in  many  elfential 
articles,  and  then  not  thrown  abide  en¬ 
tirely,  till  it  be  founci  oy  experience,  that 
no  good  can  be  made  of  them.  If  I  be 
a fked  in  what  particulars  I  imagine  them 
to'  be  moft  deficient,  and  what  kind  of 
reformation  I  could  wilh  to  liave  made 
in  them  ;  I  anfwer,  I  could  wifh  they 
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were  reformed  in  the  four  following  re- 
ipe&s,  which  are  all  of  a  capital  nature, 
and  in  which  almoft  all  our  prefent  efta- 
blilhments  aie  fundamentally'  wrong  y 
as  I  make  no  doubt  will  appear  to  every 
man,  of  common  fenfe,  who  Ihall  give 
the  lead  attention  to  this  fubjeft. 

1.  Let  the  aiticies  of  faith,  to  be  fub~ 
fcribed  by  candidates  for  the  nnniftry. 
be  greatly  reduced.  In  the  formulary 
of  the  church  of  England,  might  not 
thirty-eight  out  of  the  thirty-nine  be 
very  well  fpared?  It  is  a  reproach  to  any 
cnnflian  eftabhfliment,  if  every  man 
cannot  claim  the  benefit  of  it,  who  can 
fay,  that  he  believes  in  the  religion  of 
J  (Jus  ( Jji  ift ,  as  it  is  let  forth  m  the  Nc'w 
left  ament.  You  fay  the  terms  are  fo 

gener  al,  that  even  deifts  would  quibble, 
and  infinuate  themfel  ves.  I  anfwer,  that 
■  all  the  articles  which  are  fubfcribed  at 
prefent,  by  no  means  exclude  deifts  who 
will  prevaricate  ;  and  upon  this  fcheme 
you  would  at  leaf;  exclude  fewer  honeffc 
men.  But  all  temptation  to  prevaricate 
wall  oe  taken  away  it  the  next  article  of 
reformation  be  attended  to.  2.  Let 


r 
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2.  Let  the  livings  of  the  cleigy  he 
made  more  equal,  in  proportion  to  the 
duty  required  of  each:  and  when  the 
ftipend  is  fettled,  let  not  the  importance 
of  the  office  be  eftimated  above  its  real 
value.  Let  nothing  be  confidered  but 
the  work,  and  the  neceflary  expences  of 
a  liberal  education. 


1 

[■3.  Let  the  clergy  be  confined  to  their 
ecclefiaflical  duty,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  in  conducting  affairs  of  flate.  Is  not 
their  prefence  in  the  cabinet  rather  dan¬ 
gerous  ?  The  feat  of  our  bifhops  m  par¬ 
liament  is  a  relick  of  the  popifh  ufur- 
uations  over  the  temporal  rights  of  the 
fovereigns  of  Europe  ;  and  is  not  every 
thing  of  this  nature  juftly  confidered  as 
a  great  abfurdity  in  modern  government  r 
The  queftion,  by  what  right  they  fit, 
need  not  be  difcufled.  As  teachers  of 
the  religion  of  Chrift,  whofe  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,  can  they  have  any 
bufmefs  to  meddle  with  civil  govern¬ 
ment  ?  However,  if  they  be  allowed  to 
ft  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  as 

members  of  the  community  at  large; 

fuppoie 


' 
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fuppofe  they  were  fairly  elected  like 
other  members  ;  but  let  not  fuch  a  civil 
power  as  they  now  have  devolve  upon 
them,  as  a  matter  of  courfe,  on  any  pre¬ 
tence  whatever. 

4.  Let  the  fyftem  of  toleration  be  com¬ 
pletely  carried  into  execution :  and  let 
every  member  of  the  community  en¬ 
joy  every  right  of  a  citizen,  whether 
he  chufe  to  conform  to  the  eftablifhed 
religion  or  not.  Let  every  man,  who 
has  fufficient  abilities,  be  deemed  qua¬ 
lified  to  ferve  his  country  in  any  civil 
capacity.  Becaufe  a  man  cannot  be  a 
bijhop,  muft  he  therefore  be  nothing  in 
the  ftate,  and  his  country  derive  no  be¬ 
nefit  from  his  talents  ?  Befides,  let  it  be 
confidered,  that  thofe  who  depart  the 
fartheft  from  eftablifhed  opinions  will 
have  moi  e  at  ftahe  m  a  country  where 
they  enjoy  thefe  Angular  privileges ;  and, 

confequently,  will  be  more  attached  to 

• 

it. 

\ 

The  toleration  in  England,  notwith¬ 
standing  our  boafted  liberty,  is  far  from 

being 
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-being  complete.  Our  prefent  laws  do 
not  tolerate  thofe  more  rational  difien- 
ters,  whom  the  bilhop  of  Gloucefter 
Hooks  upon  as  brethren.  It' is  known  to 
every  body,  that  if  the  toleration  act  was 
ftrictly  put  in  execution,  it  would  filence 
all  thoie  cb  denting  miniiders  wno  a i  -  held 
in  any  degree  of  efteem  by  the  church  5 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a  truly  confcien- 
tious  fubfcription  to  the  thirty  nine  ar¬ 
ticles  would  lilence  aimolt  ail  cnat  ait. 
rational,  and  free  from  enthufiafm,  among 
themfelves.  It  is  not  the  law,  but  tne 
mildnefs  of  the  adminiftration,  and  the 
fpirit  of  the  times,  to  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  our  preient  liberties.  But  th 
man  who  fhould  attempt  to  abufe  tne 
letter  of  the  law,  contrary  to  the  fpirit 
of  the  times,  and  in  order  to  tramp  .e 
upon  the  facred  rights  of  humanity,  will 
ever  be  infamous. 


The  mold  unexceptionable  eftablifh- 
ment  of  religion  that  1  have  yet  heard 
of  is  that  of  fome  of  our  North-Ame- 
rican  colonies,  in  which  ail  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  for  the 

fupport 
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fupport  of  fome  form  of  the  chriftian 
religion,  but  every  man’s  contribution  is 
faithfully  applied  to  the  ufe  of  what¬ 
ever  church,  or  fociety,  he  himfelf  fhall 
chiife.  To  fuch  an  ecclefiaftical  efta- 
blifhment  as  this,  few  perfons,  I  believe, 
in  the  prefent  date  of  things  would  have 
much  objection.  It  would  not  indeed  be 
perfect  and  unbounded  liberty  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion  ;  but  it  would  be  pretty 
near  it,  and  might  make  way  for  it. 

I  do  not  mean,  therefore,  to  plead  a- 
gainft  religious  eftablifhments  in  all 
cafes  ;  but  only  argue  againft  fixing  e- 
very  thing  fo  unalterably,  that  if  a 
chang  e,  in  any  particular,  fhould  be  de¬ 
nied  by  a  great  majority  of  the  clergy, 
or  laity  themfelves,  they  fhould  not  be 
able  to  accomplish  it,  without  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  throwing  every  thing  into  confufi- 
on.  Such  rigid  eflablifhments  imply  the 
authors  of  them  to  have  been  well  perfuad- 
ed  of  their  own  infallibility ;  or  rather 
that  they  were  determined  to  enforce  e- 
very  meal ure  once  adopted,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  fulleft  conviction  of  its  beinu  a 

bad 
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bad  011c.  For  no  man,  who  could  fup— 
pofe  it  poffible  for  himlelf  to  oe  miftaicen, 
would  think  of  fetting  up  his  opinions 
as  the  invariable  ftandard  for  pofterity ; 
and  none  but  the  founder  of  a  Median 
or  Perfian  eftablilhment  would  think  it  was 
reafonable,  that,  after  a  miftake  was  dif- 
covered  in  his  fyftem,  and  univerfally 
acknowledged  to  be  fuch,  all  perfons  (if 
they  would  enjoy  any  advantage  under 
it)  fhould  be  obliged  to  affirm,  that  they 
believed  it  to  be  no  miftake,  but  perfebt- 
lv  agreeable  to  truth. 

How  far  this  is  the  cafe  with  the 
church  of  England,  let  thofe  of  her 
clergy  fay,  who  may  underftand  the 
fubject  of  religion  a  little  better  than  the 
firft  reformers,  juft  emerging  from  the 
darknels  of  popery  ;  who  may  have 
fome  relubtance  to  fu'ofcribe  what  they 
do  not  believe,  and  who  may  feel,  not- 
withftanding  every  evafion  to  which 
they  can  have  recourfe,  that  a  church 
preferment  is  dearly  bought  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  a  folemn  falfehood.  I  do  not 
appeal  to  thofe  who  may  really  believe 

all 
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all  they  fubfcribe,  or  to  thofe  who  may 
fubfcribe  without  thinking  at  ail,  or  to 
thofe  who  would  wait  upon  any  minifter 
of  ftn  -e  in  the  world  with  a  carte  blanche 
ready  figned.  In  faying  this,  I  even 
hint  no  more  than  what  many  of  the 
gi eatefl  Oinaments  of  the  church  have 
ikiu  agniii  and  again  ;  that  home  thing's, 
ill  oui  pi  efent  e ftabiilhment,  are  wrong, 
unci  want  reformation  ;  and  that  there 
aie  tninidng  and  unthinking,  honeft  and 
diihoneft  men  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  profeflion.  * 

I  doubt  not,  the  wifeft  and  the  moft 
worthy  of  the  Englifh  prelates  would  ra- 
iner  ice  the  privileges  of  the  diflenters  en¬ 
larged  tnan  abridged,  in  any  important 
article  ;  for,  allowing  their  diflent  to  be 
ever  fo  unreafonable,  thereis  no  man  who 
has  the  leaft  knowledge  of  hiftory  or  of 
human  nature,  but  muft  be  fenfible,  that 
the  very  diftinguiflied  reputation  which 
the  body  of  the  Englilh  clergy  enjoy  at 
prefent  is,  not  a  little,  owing  to  the 
exiftence  and  refpe&ahle  figure  of  the 
proteftant  diflenters.  Several  of  the  moft 

dif- 
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difcerning  of  the  Engliih  bifliops  have 
triven  their  teftimony,  directly  or  m- 
direaiy,  to  this  truth;  particularly,  if 
I  remember  right,  bilhop  Gibfon,  in  his 
charges  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe.  I  he 
p refen t  date  of  the  diflenting  intereft  can 
p-ive  no  alarm  to  the  eftablifhed  cleigy 
with  refped  to  their  temporalities  ;  and, 
certainly,  the  intereftsof  religious  know¬ 
ledge,  which  all  wife  and  good  men  of 
every  denomination  have  molt  at  neart, 
cannot  fail  to  be  promoted  by  that  fpirit 
of  emulation,  which  will  always  fubfift 
betwixt  fcholars  and  writers  in  two  op- 
pofite  p&rfuafions. 

Th  ere  is  no  power  on  earth,  but  has 
grown  exorbitant  when  it  has  met  witn 
iio  control.  What  was  the  charader  of 
the  Romifii  clergy  before  the  reforma¬ 
tion  ?  how  ihamefully  ignorant,  imperi¬ 
ous,  lazy,  and  debauched  were  the  bulk 
of  them !  whereas  very  great  numbers 
of  them  are  now  fenfible,  moderate,  and 
virtuous  ;  and  little,  in  comparifon,  of 
the  old  leaven  remains,  except  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where  the  clergy  have  no 

lid  t  PI”*-* 
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intei  courfe  with  proteftants,  which  might 
call  forth  an  exertion  of  their  faculties, 
and  check  the  extravagance  of  their  ap¬ 
petites  and  pafhons.  To  fay  that  the 
Enghfh  clergy,  in  future  time,  would 
not  run  into  the  vices,  and  fink  into  the 
contempt,  into  which  the  Romifh  clergy 
were  funk  before  the  reformation,  when 
they  were  in  the  fame  circumftances, 
would  be  to  fay  they  were  not  men. 

t  .  ' 

It  is  Puffendorf,  I  think,  who  accounts  ■ 
for  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  Englilh 
clergy  over  the  Swedifh  upon  this  princi¬ 
ple.  In  Sweden,  though  it  be  a  proteflant 
country,  no  diflenters  are  allowed;  and 
their  clergy  have  never  produced  any 
thing,  in  ethics  or  divinity,  that  de- 
ferves  notice.  Whoever  made  the  ob- 
fervation,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fadl. 

A  few  among  the  inferior  clergy  may 
wilh  the  extinction  of  the  dillenting  in- 
tereft,  and  might  be  ready  to  gratify 
their  zeal,  by  perfecuting  thofe  of  their 
brethren  whole  confciences  are,  more 
tender  than  their  own ;  but,  certainly, 

there 
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there  would  not  be  wanting,  in  tins  age, 
men  enow  of  more  humanity,  ox  jufter 
fentiments,  and  ot  moie  enlaiged  views, 
among  the  higher  ranks  in  the  church, 
who  would,  with  indignation,  fnatch  the 
torch  from  their  mifguided  hands.  The 
indelible  infamy  which  would,  to  the 
lateft  pofterity,  purfue  the  man,  who 
fhould  form,  countenance,  or  even  con¬ 
nive  at,  perfecutmg  meaiurcs,  m  this 
age  of  moderation  and  good  fenfe,  will 
effectually  deter  men  of  underftanding, 
and  of  a  juft  knowledge  of  the  world 
from  thefe  meafures  ;  and  it  is  hoped, 
that  men  of  zeal  without  knowledge 
will  want  abilities  and  influence  to  car¬ 
ry  fuch  fchemes  into  execution. 
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Jl  review  of fome  particular  po ft  ions 
of  Dr.  Balguy’j  on  the  fubjehl  of 
church  -  authority . 

O  EVERAL  of  the  confideraflons  men- 
O  tioned  in  the  preceding  fedtion  were 
fuggefted  by  the  perufal  of  Dr.  Balguy's 
fermon  ;  and.  I  flatter  myfelf,  are  fufflci- 
ent  to  refute  any  arguments  that  he  has 
produced  in  favour  of  church-authority. 

I  ihall5  however,  juft  defcant  upon  a  few 
pafiages  in  his  performance,  where  we 
difcover  the  great  hinges  on  which  his 
whole  fcheme  turns. 

“  Not  only,”  fays  he,  p.  8.  “  mull  per- 
“  fons  be  appointed  for  the  performance 
“  of  religious  duties,  but  the  manner  al- 
“  fo  is  to  be  prefcribed.  The  affembly 

“  may 
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<s  may  not  unfrequently  be  deceived  in 
“  their  choice,  and  the  mi  miters,  if  fub- 
■“  jedt  to  no  reftraint,  may  introduce 
*“  principles  and  practices  which  the  peo- 
pie  condemn.  Or  it  may  happen  that 
one  minifter  fhall  purfue  a  different 
•“  plan  from  another,  perhaps  a  contrary 
ii  plan  ;  which  muft  evidently  tend  to 
confound  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
iU  weaken  the  impreflions  of  religion.  If 
:i“  the  difference  be  not  in  form  only,  but 
"(l  in  dodtrine,  the  cafe  will  (till  be  worfe  ; 

for  nothing  is  fo  apt  to  root  out  all  re- 
“  ligion,  both  from  men’s  heads  and 
“  hearts,  as  religious  controverfy.  Here 
then,”  fays  he,  “  we  have  the  firft 
“  Iketch  of  what  may  be  called,  not  im- 
“  properly,  church- authority .” 

,  t 

As  the  inconveniences  ariling  from  the 
want  of  church-authority  are  here  refer¬ 
red  to,  as  the  reafon  for  ecclelialfical  e- 
ftablilhments,  let  us  briefly  examine  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  not  much  exaggerated  by 
this  author ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
juft  point  out  a  few  of  the  inconveniences 
attending  eftablifhments,  which  he  has 
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not  fo  much  as  hinted  at,  that  the  one 
may  be  fairly  weighed  againft  the  other. 

In  this  I  fhall  not  content  myfelf  with 
mere  theory ,  as  Dr.  Balguy  does,  fince 
there  are  known  fads  to  refer  to,  as  ex¬ 
amples  in  both  cafes. 

Among  the  DifTenters,  if  a  minifler 
introduce  principles  and  practices  which 
the  people  condemn,  they  difmifs  him 
from  their  fervice,  and  chufe  another 
more  agreeable  to  them.  If  his  diffe-  ! 
rence  of  fentiment  occafion  any  debate,  i 
the  fubjedl  of  the  debate  is  thereby  more 
thoroughly  underflood;  and  the  worffc 
that  can  happen  is,  that  fome  of  them 
feparate,  and  form  themfelves  into  a  new 
fociety,  or  join  another  in  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  that  is  more  to  their  liking. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  contefts,  fome 
ill  blood  is  produced,  the  effedls  of  which 
may  remain  for  fome  time ;  but  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  general  are  not 
fo  much  confounded,  nor  the  impreffions 
of  religion,  as  a  principle  of  moral  con¬ 
duct,  fo  much  weakened  as  this  writer 
imagines. 

Among 
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Among  Diffenters,  church  emoluments 
are  not  worth  contending  for,  and  there¬ 
fore  thofe  fierce  contefts  about  places,  or 
in  places,  but  feldom  happen.  A  mini- 
fter  feldom  chufes  to  be  connected  with 
a  fociety  whole  general  fentiments  are 
much  different  from  his  own,  nor  do  fo- 
cieties  often  invite  a  perfon  to  officiate 
among  them  without  having  previoufly 
fufficient  reafon  to  depend  upon  his  be¬ 
ing  agreeable  to  them.  Upon  the  whole, 

I  am  willing  to  appeal  to  any  perfon  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  Dif¬ 
fenters  in  England,  whether  difagreeable 
events  happy  fo  often,  or  whether  the 
worft  effedls  are  of  fo  much  confequence, 
as  to  bear  being  put  in  the  balance  with 
the  capital  advantages  of  their  fituation, 
for  improving  in  religious  knowledge 
and  virtue. 

Something  of  the  fpirit  of  controverfy 
feems  neceffary  to  keep  up  men’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  religion  in  general,  as  well  as  to 
other  things ;  and,  notwithftanding  a 
fondnefs  for  debate  may  be  of  fome  dif- 
fervice  to  practical  religion,  it  is  tar  lefs 
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fo  than  a  total  inattention  to  the  fubjedl. 
In  theological  and  fcriptural  inquiries, 
the  practical  truths  of  chriftianity  mull 
neceffarily  prefen t  themfelves  to  the 
mind.  Befides  there  is  hardly  any 
branch  of  chriltian  knowledge  but  is 
more  or  lefs  of  a  practical  nature,  and 
luggefts  conliderations  that  are  of  ufe  to 
mend  the  heart  and  reform  the  life. 
Religious  knowledge  is,  however,., itfelf. 
as  valuable  an  acquiiition  as  knowledge 
of  any  other  kind. 

Some  may  think  it  an  unhappinefs 
that  the  common  people  fhould  be  fo 
knowing  in  matters  of  religion.  But 
this  complaint  is  to  be  conlidered  in  the 
fame  light  with  the  complaint  of  flatel- 
men,  in  free  countries,  of  the  common 
people  troubling  themfelves  fo  much  a- 
bout  politics ;  while  the  friend  of  his  coun¬ 
try  and  of  mankind  will  not,  upon  the 
■whole,  be  difpleafed  with  either  of  thefe 
circumftances  ;  being  fenlible,  that  the 
one  is  fome  guard  againft  the  incroach- 
ments  of  civil,  and  the  other  of  eccleli- 
ailical  tyranny. 


As 
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As  to  the  confufion  that  is  occafioned 
in  congregations,  when  they  happen  to 
be  diflfatisfied  with  their  minifters,  it  is 
not  to  be  compared,  ior  its  pernicious 
effects,  to  thealmoft  perpetual  fquabbles, 
between  the  eftablilhed  clergy  and  their 
parilhioners,  about  tythes.  Few  parilhes 
in  the  country  are  without  difputes  upon 
this  fubjesft,  which  create  a  Handing  op- 
pofition  of  intereft  between  the  people 
and  their  fpiritual  guides. 


LaHly,  What  inconvenience  can  be 
pointed  out,  as  having  actually  taken  place 
among  Diflenters  for  want  of  a  Handing 
confejfion  of  ' faith ,  that  can  be  named  with 
the  dreadful  mifchiefs  that  have  arifen 
from  enforcing  fubfcription  in  the  church 
of  England.  This  precludes  all  free  in-  . 
quiry  upon  fubjecis  of  religion,  and  en¬ 
tails  every  error  and  abufe  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  fo  that  a  reformation 
can  hardly  take  place  without  violence 
and  blood. 

If  the  emoluments  of  church  livings 
be  confiderable,  the  temptation  to  pre- 

P  3  varicate 
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varicate  with  confcience  is,  by  this 
means,  made  too  ftrong  for  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  thofe  who  have  been  educated  for 
the  church,  and  who  are  now  incapable 
of  getting  their  bread,  at  lead,  of  mak¬ 
ing  their  fortune,  in  any  other  way. 
Alfo,  what  mull  the  people  think,  to  fee 
thofe  who  are  appointed  to  indraft  them 
in  the  principles  of  religion  and  mora¬ 
lity,  folemnly  fubfcribing  to  articles  of 
faith  which  they  are  known  to  difbelieve 
and  abhor  ;  and  who  among  the  clergy, 
that  read  and  think  at  all,  are  fuppofed 
to  believe  one-third  of  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  church  of  England  ?  I 
have  fo  good  an  opinion  of  Dr.  Balguy’s 
good  fenfe,  notwithdanding  the  futility 
of  his  reafoning  in  this  performance,  as 
to  think  it  is  a  thoufand  to  one,  but  that 
he  himfelf  is  an  unbeliever  in  many  of 
them. 


One  would  have  thought  that  the 
fhocking  abufes  of  the  church  of  Rome 
might  have  ferved  as  a  Handing  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  danger  of  church  eitablilh- 
ments  j  when  that  myjleryof  iniquity  Rands 

upon 
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upon  record,  as  having  thereby  got  fo 
firm  a  footing,  as,  for  fo  many  ages,  to 
have  fet  all  the  civil  powers  of  Europe, 
and  all  the  powers  of  reafon  too,  at  de- 

fiance. 

;  '  \ 

t 

Having  feen  what  this  author  has  been 
able  to  advance  in  favour  of  the  neceffi- 
ty  of  ecclefiaftical  eflablilhments,  and 
church-authority,  I  fhall  follow  him  a 
little  farther  ;  and  obferve  what  he  has 
to  alledge  for  bringing  a  number  of 
chriftian  focieties  into  one  common  fyf- 
tem.  in  order  to  lay  a  broader  and  firmer 
foundation  for  tlie  powei  of  the  chuich. 
Erom  this  combination  he  expects,  p.  1 1, 
12,  more  voijdom ,  and  uniformity ,  a  great¬ 
er  variety  of  candidates  foi  chui  ch  offi¬ 
cers,  and  a  better  choice  of  them.  “  Thefe 
“  focieties,”  he  well  obferves,  “  muft  ne- 
“  ceffarily  act  by  deputies,  fo  that,  at 
“  lead,  either  fingle  men,  or  fmall  bo- 
“dies  of  men,  muft  be  authorized  to 
“  govern  the  church.  There  is  no  ne- 
“  ceflity,”  fays  he,  “  that  the  minifters 
«  of  religion  Ihould  be  appointed  by 
“  the  people,  and  much  expedience  in  a 
“  different  method  of  appointment.  ’  To 


r°  me’  aI!  this  appears  mere  imagi¬ 
nation  and  the  fuppofed  advantages  of 

tins  elaborate  fcheme  to  be  altogether 
contrary  to  fad.  I  fliould  much  fooner 
have  imagined  there  might  be  much  ex¬ 
pedience  in  town  officers  not  being  cho- 
fen  by  their  townfmen,  than  in  the  mi- 
mflers  of  a  chriftian  church  not  being 
chofen  by  the  congregation.  ° 

|  V 

I  he  nomination  to  church  livings,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  members  of  the  church  them- 
felves,  is  a  thing  fo  abfurd,  •  that  the  idea 
of  it  never  occurred  for  many  centuries 
in  the  chriftian  world  ;  and  we  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  it  never  could  have 
entered  into  the  head  of  any  man,  had 
not  the  revenues  of  the  church  grown 
fo  confiderable,  as  to  become  worth  the 
notice  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  who  took 
advantage  of  them  to  oblige  his  crea¬ 
tures  and  dependents.  The  fruits  of 
this  method  of  proceeding  are  fuch  as 
might  have  been  expeded  from  the  man¬ 
ner  of  its  introduction.  The  people  be¬ 
longing  to  the  eftablifhed  church,  are 
like  the  vaffals  of  the  Poliih  nobility, 

or 
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or  the  mere  live  frock  of  a  farm,  delivered 
over,  as  parcel  of  the  efrate ,  to  every  fuc- 
efiive  incumbent. 


f' 


As  to  the  wifdom  of  choice  among 
candidates  for  the  miniftry,  we  fee,  in 
fact,  that  the  intereft  of  the  people  is 
not  at  all  confidered  in  it.  The  fame  in¬ 
tereft  is  openly  made  for  church  livings 
as  for  places,  or  emoluments  of  any  o- 
ther  kind  ;  and  being  procured  by  the 
fame  means,  they  are  enjoyed  in  the  fame 
manner,  without  any  idea  of  obligation 
to  the  people  from  whom  their  revenue 
arifes. 

What  reafon  there  is,  or  would  be,  to 
boaft  of  the  happy  effects  of  uniformity 
in  a  great  number  o/j focieties ,  comprehend¬ 
ing  a  whole  kingdom,  or  the  whole  chri- 
ftian  world,  we  may  judge  from  the  hor¬ 
rible  evils,  before  recited,  that  attend 
the  neceffary  methods  of  enforcing  this 
uniformity  in  a  tingle  fociety ;  for  thefe 
mull  be  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the 
number.  We  fee,  in  fluff,  much  more 
good  than  harm  is  found  to  refult  from 

the 
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tiie  aivei  fines  in  diflentmg  congregati—  1 

are  extremely  favourable  to  1 
the  advancement  of  religious  knowledge, 
and  they  aitord  a  fine  opportunity  for 
t;.c  exeicife  of  chriftian  candour  and 
charity  ;  the  very  poffibility  of  which 
would  be  excluded  in,  what  Dr.  Balguv 
would  call,  a  complete  and  perfedt  eifa- 
biifhment.  Some  inconveniences  can¬ 
not  fail  to  arife  from  the  molt  favour¬ 
able  fituation  of  things  ;  but  in  this  1 
hate  of  trial,  the  Divine  Being  has  not  i 
provided  for  the  prevention  of  vice  by 
cutting  of!  all  occafions  of  virtue. 

Beficles,  fo  wife  is  the  conftitution  of 
human  nature,  that  differences  of  opi¬ 
nion  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  human 
means.  It  is  labour  in  vain  to  attempt 
iu  it  is  our  wiidom,  therefore,'  not  to 
irritate  one  another  by  opposition,  but 
to  derive  every  advantage  we  poflibly  j 
can  from  a  circumfiance  that  will  necef- 
farily  take  place.  There  is  as  much  di-  I 
verfity  of  fentiment,  and  confequent  a- 
nimofity  in  the  church  of  England  (as 
far  as  the  members  of  it  think  for  them-  j 

felves 
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elves  at  all)  and  even  in  the  church  of 
Home,  (notwithftanding  the  infallibility 
hey  pretend  to  in  the  decifion  of  contro- 
■'erlies)  as  among  Diflenters,  but  with¬ 
out  the  advantage  which  they  derive 
From  their  fituation,  of  unconfined  free¬ 
dom  of  debate,  and  not  having  their  in¬ 
quiries  reftricted  within  certain  limits 
only. 

“  We  have  now  feen,”  fays  this  au¬ 
thor,  p,  1 3.  “  on  what  principles  the  au- 
“  thority  of  a  religious  community,  both 
over  the  minifters,  and  members  of 
'  “  particular  congregations,  may  be  fe- 
Ui  curely  maintained,  whether  refiding 
in  the  community  at  large,  or  delegat- 
edto  fome  certain  perfons.”  We  Ihall 
now  examine  in  what  manner  he  would 
join  the  authority  of  the  civil  magiftrate 
to  this  fyftem  of  church  authority.  Here, 
as  he  is  wandering  Hill  farther  from  the 
fimplicity  of  the  gofpel,  we  may  natural¬ 
ly  expecd  more  wildnefs  in  his  fuppofiti- 
ons,  and  greater  confufion  in  his  rea- 
foning. 


Be- 
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Becaufe  we  fee,”  fays  he,  p.  14.  “  by 
“  the  hiftory  of  all  ages,  that  religion, 

“  in  the  hands  of  felfifh  and  factious  men,  5 
“  is  a  very  dangerous  inflrument ;  it, 

“  therefore,  greatly  concerns  the  public-  ‘ 
peace  and  fafety,  that  all  church  au- 
<£  thority  fhould  be  under  the  control  of 
“  the  civil  governor ;  that  religious  affem- 
“  blies,  as  well  as  others,  Ihould  be  fub- 
“  jedt  to  his  infpection,  and  bound  by 
fuch  rules  as  he  fliall  fee  fit  to  impofe. 

“  The  moft  effectual  method  of  obtain- 
“  ing  this  fecurity,  is  to  invert  the  fu- 


“  preme  power,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical, 

“  in  the  fame  perfon.  There  are,  indeed. 
l£  good  reafons  why  the  offices  of  reli- 
“  gi°n  ought  not  to  be  administered  by 
“  the  magiftrate.  Both  the  education 
“  or  his  youth,  and  the  attention  of  his  \ 
“  riper  years,  have  been  employed  on 
“  very  different  obje&s;  and  amidft  the 
k’  numberlefs  toils  and  cares  of  govern- 
“  ment,  it  is  impoffible  he  fhould  find 
“  leifure  for  any  inferior  profeffion.” 


U 


P.  12.  “  To  obtain  completely  the  be¬ 
nefits  jiropofcd  from  this  union  of  ci- 
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vil  and  ecclefiaftical  authority,  all  the 
members  of  the  fame  community 
iuould  be  members  alfo  of  the  fame 
church  ;  variety  of  feds  having  a  na¬ 
tural  tendency  both  to  weaken  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  public  religion,  and  to  give 
difturbance  to  the  public  peace.  Where 
this  is  impracticable,  not  the  beft ,  but 
the  large/}  fed  will  naturally  demand 
the  protedion  of  the  magiftrate. 
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P.  19.  “  As  minifters,  while  employed 
by  public  authority,  are  not  at  liberty 
to  depart  from  eftabiilhed  forms,  or  to 
a  {Tenable  feparate  congregations  ;  fo 
neither  are  the  people  at  liberty,  while 
they  remain  in  fociety,  to  defert  at  plea- 
fure,  their  lawful  paftoi's,  and  flock  in 
crowds  to  receive  inftrudion  from 
thofe  who  have  no  authority  to  give  it. 
If  they  cannot  lawfully  comply  with 
the  terms  of  communion,  let  them 
make  an  open  feparation.  In  vain  do 


men  unite  in  civil  or  religious  com¬ 


munities,  if  each  individual  is  to  re¬ 
tain  intire  liberty  of  judging  and  ad- 
ing  for  himfelf.” 

Con  - 
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Concerning  the  impropriety  and  ab- 
fuidity  of  making  a  civil  magiftrate  the 
fupreme  head  of  a  chriftian  church,  I 
think  enough  has  been  advanced  above. 
I  fhould,  indeed,  have  thought  that  the 
fame  reaions  which  this  author  gives, 
why  the  civil  magiftrate  Ihould  not  be 
concerned  in  the  offices  of  religion,  might 
have  made  him,  at  leaft,  fufpedl  his  qua¬ 
lifications  for  fuper-intending  the  whole 
bufinefs  of  religion,  and  direct ing  all 
the  officers  in  it.  According  to  this 
maxim,  a  perfon  might  be  very  fit  for 
the  office  of  a  bifhop,  and  efpecially  an 
archbifhop,  who  was  by  no  means  qua¬ 
lified  to  be  a  common  curate.  But  to 
prevent  difturbances,  the  civil  magiftrate 
muft  have  fecurity  for  the  good  behavi¬ 
our  of  all  his  fubjetfts,  whatever  be  their 
religious  perfuafion  ;  and,  as  he  obferves, 
the  mojl  effectual  method  (he  does  not  fay 
the  only  J'ufficient  method,  though  it  be 
precifely  the  thing  that  his  argument  re¬ 
quires)  of  obtaining  this  fecurity  is  to 
invert  the  fupreme  power,  civil  and  eccle- 
fiaftical,  in  the  fame  perfon,  be  they 
ever  fo  incompatible,  and  the  fame  per¬ 
fon 
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Ton  ever  fo  ill  qualified  to  conduct  them 
both. 

But  is  not  this,  as  I  have  hinted  (in 
-he  parenthefis  in  the  laft  paragraph) 
giving  the  civil  magiftrate  much  more 
power  than,  upon  his  own  premifes,  is 
neceffary  ?  Is  it  not  pollible  that  all 
church-authority  ihould  be  fufficiently 
under  the  control  of  the  civil  govern- 
>ment,  and  that  religious  affemblies,  as 
-well  as  others,  Ihould  be  fubjeff  to  his 
infpedtion,  and  even  be  bound  by  many 
of  his  rules,  fo  far  as  was  neceffary  to 
prevent  any  breach  of  the  publick  peace, 
without  inverting  him  with  fupreme  ec- 
i  clefiaftical  power.  For  my  own  part,  I 
ihould  have  no  objection  to  the  prefence 
of  an  infpedtor  from  the  civil  magiftrate 
in  a  religious  affembly,  or  the  attendance 
of  as  many  conftables,  or  even  foldiers, 
as  might  be  judged  neceffary  to  keep  the 
peace,  upon  all  occafions  in  which  reli¬ 
gion  is  concerned  ;  and,  if  the  civil 
magiftrate  be  no  more  concerned  in  this 
bufinefs  than  the  public  peace  and  fafety 
is  concerned  (and  this  writer  himfelf does 

not 
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not  fo  much  as  hint  at  any  thing  more) 

I  fhould  think  this  might  fatisfy  him. 
But  both  he,  and  the  civil  magiftrate 
want  much  more  than  this,  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  mu  ft  needs  pafs  out  of  his  proper  cha¬ 
racter,  and  infill  upon  being  the  fupreme 
head  of  the  church.  The  avowed  ob-  ' 
ject  and  end  of  the  union  of  civil  and 
ecclefiaftical  power  will  not  juftify  this 
claim,  for  it  may  be  compafled  at  a 

much  lefs  expence.  If  I  want  a  houfe 
"1  * 

tnat  will  not  be  blown  down  by  the  : 
v  ind,  and  two  feet  of  thicknefs  in  the  wall  i 
will  fufhciently  anfwer  my  purpofe,  ! 
fhould  I  make  it  twenty  feet  thick,  be-  I 
caufe  this  would  be  a  more  effectual. 
the  mojl  effectual  fecurity  ?  A  Jufficient 
curity  is  enough  for  me. 


The  Doctor’s  reafoning  in  this  cafe,  is 
of  a  piece  with  the  obligation  which  he  | 
lays  upon  the  magiftrate  to  countenance  1 
the  largejl  feet  of  his  difeordant  fubjects, 
in  preference  to  the  beji.  This,  indeed,  f 
might  tend  to  reconcile  the  Diflenters  in 
his  dominions  to  their  lituation,  by  con- 


fidering  that  their  magiftrate  himfelf,  the 

fupreme. 


$ 
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Tipreme  head  of  the  eltablifhed  church, 
:ould  not  command  the  religion  of  his 
choice  any  more  than  they  could  ;  for 
-hough  he  prefcribed  to  one  part  of  his 
ubjects,  the  other  part  of  them  dictated 
:o  him  ;  and  that  he  was  under  the  dif- 
igreeable  neceflity  of  enabling  the  ar- 
;icles  of  a  religion  which  he  himfelf  did 
not  believe. 

The  Bifhop  of  Gloucefter  too,  Dr. 
dalguy's  mailer  in  the  fcience  of  defence, 
ays,  that  “  the  Hate  muft  make  an  al- 
£  liance  with  the  largeft  of  the  religious 
*  focieties.”  I  wilh  that  either  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  or  any  perfon  for  them, 
vould  tell  us  what  ought  to  be  the  efta- 
olifhed  religion  of  Ireland  on  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples.  Certainly,  not  that  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  for,  if  I  be  rightly  inform¬ 
ed,  there  are  many  parifhes  in  that  king¬ 
dom,  in  which  the  clergy  of  the  efta- 
olifhed  church  do  no  duty  at  all,  be- 
eaufe  they  can  find  none  of  their  parifhi- 
oners  who  would  attend  their  miniftra- 
:ions.  Had  Conflantine  the  Great  been 
aware  of  the  force  of  this  reafoning, 

'  though 
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though  a  chriftian  himfelf,  he  would 
have  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  flreng-  ‘ 
then  the  eftablifhment  of  the  heathen 


worlhip,  and  to  difcountenance  the  pro- 
feffion  of  chriftianity  in  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  For  the  fame  reafon,  alfo,  a  Pro- 


teftant  king  of  France  would  be  obliged 
to  continue  the  revocation  of  the  edidt 
of  Nantz.  It  is  really  very  difficult  to 
animadvert  upon  fuch  portions  as  thefe, 
and  retain  one’s  gravity  at  the  fame 
time. 

There  is  fomething  one  cannot  help 
finding  at  in  the  reafons  which  Dr.  Balguy 
gives  for  the  legal  maintenance  of  chriftian 
minifters.  “  This  provifion,”  he  fays,  p. 
1 6.  “  is  of  great  importance  to  them  and 
“  the  public,  as  we  may  eafily  judge 
“  fyom  the  wretched  and  precarious  con- 
“  dition  of  thofe  who  want  it ;  a  condi- 
“  tion  which  feldom  fails  to  produce  a 
“  flavifh  dependence,  highly  unbecom- 
“  ing  a  public  teacher,  and  in  fomc  mca- 
“  fure  difqualifying  him  for  the  dif- 
“  charge  of  his  office.” 


If 
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If  our  Lord  had  imagined  that  any 
real  advantage  would  have  accrued  to 
the  mini  iters  of  his  gofpel  from  a  legal 
provifion,  I  do  not  fee  why  we  might 
not  (either  in  his  difcourfes  or  parables) 
have  expected  fomehintof  it,  and  fome 
recommendation  of  an  alliance  of  his 
kingdom  with  thofe  of  this  world,  in 
order  to  fecure  it  to  them.  But  no  idea 
of  fuch  policy  as  this  can  be  collefted 
ifrom  the  New  Teftament.  For  my  part, 
il  wonder  how  any  man  can  read  it,  and 
iretain  the  idea  ot  any  fuch  worldly  po¬ 
licy  ;  fo  far  am  I  from  thinking  it  could 
have  been  collected  from  it. 


Upon  the  whole,  when  I  confider  my 
fituation  as  a  minifter  of  the  goipel,  ora 
member  of  a  chriftian  fociety,  I  do  not 
fee  what  either  the  date,  or  myfelf,  could 
get  by  an  alliance ,  admitting  there  was 
nothing  unnatural,  and  abfurd  in  the 
idea  of  fuch  a  connexion.  I  want  no¬ 
thing  that  the  Hate  can  give  me  (except 
to  be  unmolefted  by  it)  for  I  want  nei¬ 
ther  a  legal  maintenance ,  nor  power  to  en¬ 
force  my  admonitions .  I  look  upon  both 
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thefe  things  as  unfuitable  to,  and  de- 
ftruflive  of,  the  proper  ends  of  my  mi¬ 
ni  dry.  And,  without  any  hire  from  the 
civil  powers,  I  fhall  think  it  my  duty  to 
do  all  I  can  towards  making  my  hearers 
good  fubjedls,  by  making  them  good 
men,  and  goodchriflians.  I  fhall,  there¬ 
fore,  never  court  any  alliance  with  the 
date ;  and  fliould  the  date  be  fo  abfurd 
as  to  make  any  propofals  of  alliance 
with  me,  I  hope  I  fliould  have  virtue 
enough  to  reject  them  with  indignation, 
as  Peter  did  the  not  very  diffimilar  offer 
of  Simon  Magus.  Let  the  men  of  this 
world,  and  the  powers  of  this  world 
knew,  that  there  are  fome  things  that 
cannot  be  purchafed  with  money. 

In  the  fame  fpiritare  this  writer's  rea- 
fons  for  the  difference  of  ranks  among 
the  clergy,  and  for  a  provifion  fuitable 
to  thofe  ranks.  “  And  will  not  the  fame 
“  reafons,  p.  i  6.  ferve  peculiarly  to  re- 
“  commend  thofe  forms  of  government, 
“  in  which  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity, 
“  are  diftributed  into  different  ranks,  and 
“  enabled  to  fupport  thofe  ranks  in  a  be¬ 
coming 
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-£  coming  manner  ;  that  both  the  lower 
~l  orders  may  avoid  contempt,  and  the 
•  ‘  higher  obtain  diftincftion  and  regard  ? 
:£  Were  all  the  minifters  placed  in  low 
flations  of  life,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  with 
-£  what  neglect  they  would  be  treated, 
C£  and  with  what  prejudice  their  doctrine 
c£  would  be  received.  Poverty,  aukward- 
■«  nefs,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  called 
e£  the  world,  are  disadvantages,  for  which 
a£  the  higheft  attainments  in  learning  and 
virtue  could  never  atone.” 

I  fhall  clofe  my  remarks  on  this  wri- 
rter’s  method  of  defending  the  eftablilh- 
i:ment,  with  repeating  a  trite  obfervation, 

1  that  there  is,  generally,  both  a  true,  and 
an  oftenjtble  reafon  for  men’s  conduct,  and 
i  that  thefe  are  often  very  different  from 
,  one  another ;  becaufe  I  cannot  help 
l  thinking,  that  it  is  verified  in  the  cafe 
before  us.  The  oftenfible,  and  plaufible 
reafons  for  church  eftablifhments,  are 
fuch  as  this  writer  has  reprefented,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  imaginary  evils  attend¬ 
ing  the  want  of  them  but  the  true  rea¬ 
fon  with  refpect  to  the  minifters,  may 

3  be 
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be  the  fcantinefs  and  uncertainty  of  their 
provision  without  them  ;  and,  with  re- 
fpefl  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  the  vaft  ad¬ 
dition  of  influence  he  thereby  acquires, 
in  confequence,  both  of  having  fo  many 
benefices  at  his  difpofal,  and  likewife,  of 
retaining  in  his  pay  the  public  inftrudtors 
of  the  people  ;  men,  who  being  kept  in 
continual  expe&ation,  by  the  exhibition 
of  higher  preferment  and  greater  emo¬ 
lument,  will  not  fail  to  inculcate  max¬ 
ims  the  moft  favourable  to  the  eftabliih- 
ment,  and  increafe  of  that  power  on 
which  they  depend. 

But  firm  as  the  connexion  feems  to  be 
between  the  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  power,  \ 
a  connection  cemented  by  mutual  '-world¬ 
ly  advantage,  this  high  alliance  may  yet  f 
be  broken,  and  intereft  divide  what  in- 
tereft  has  united.  It  has  often  feemed 
good  to  divine  wifdom  to  take  the  wife  in 
their  own  craf thief s ,  and  to  bring  about 
his  own  defigns  by  the  very  means  that 
were  ufed  to  defeat  them.  Of  this  we 
have  a  recent  example  in  France,  in  which 
we  have  feen  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate 
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compelling  its  governors  to  abolifii  the 
richeft  of  the  religious  orders.  IDid  not 
the  Englifh  miniftry,  who  have  not  fo 
large  a  Jlanding  army  as  the  French,  want 
more  dependents  of  other  kinds,  fo  that 
honours ,  penjions ,  and  church  preferments , 
are  extremely  convenient  to  them,  fome- 
tliing  fimilar  to  this  might  take  pi  ace  in 
England:  and  who  can  ted  what  may 
be  the  cafe,  when  fome  future  tyranni¬ 
cal  admmiftration  inall  not  be  able  to 
ride  the  florin  they  have  railed,  or  to 
ftruggle,  without  unufual  refources,  with 
the  difhculties  in  which  they  fhall  have 
involved  themfelves. 

The  remainder  of  the  larged  quotation 
I  lately  made  from  this  writer,  plainly 
refpedts  the  Methodifs,  at  whofe  conduct 
he  feems  to  have  taken  great  offence.  I 
agree  with  him,  that  minijiers ,  while  they 
are  employed  by  public  authority,  are 
not  at  liberty  to  depart  from  eftablifhed 
forms  ;  but  I  can  fee  no  reafon  in  the 
world  why,  in  a  country  that  admits  of 
toleration,  the  people  may  not  defect  their 
ufual  places  of  public  worfhip,  and  re¬ 
turn 
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turn  to  them  whenever  they  pleafe. 
jriave  the  laity  fubfcnbed  to  any  articles 
Oi  faith,  or  formulary  of  religious  wor— 
fliip  ?  If  not,  they  are  clearly  at  liberty 
to  adt  as  they  fhali  think  molt  conveni¬ 
ent,  and  to  diiTent  partially  or  totally, 
fecretly  or  openly,  as  they  like  belt. 
But  it  is  probable,  that  this  author  may 
not  mean  being  at  liberty  with  refpedl 
to  the  laws  of  this  country ,  but  with  re- 
fpeft  to  confcicnce ;  fo  that  though  the 
law  allows  a  man  to  quit  the  worihip  of 
the  church  of  England,  either  occafion- 
ally  or  entirely,  his  confcience  lhould 
dictate  to  him  to  do  it  intirely  and  whol¬ 
ly,  if  at  all ;  which,  to  me,  founds  ftrange 
and  paradoxical  enough. 

i 

The  fituation  of  confcientious  laymen 
in  the  church  of  England,  according  to 
the  cafuiftry  of  Dr.  Balguy,  is  truly  re¬ 
markable,  and  fuch  as,  I  dare  fay,  few 
or  none  of  them  are  aware  of.  If  they 
were,  eafily  as  the  common  jteople  are 
generally  led  by  the  priefts,  I  think  the 
lpirit  of  an  Enghjhman  would  revolt  at 
it.  For  this  writer  abfolutely  declares, 

that 
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that  “  the  union  of  civil  and  ecclefiafti- 
<£  cal  powers  in  the  eftablifhment  is  in 
«  yain,  if  each  individual  is  to  retain 
“  entire  liberty  of  judging  and  a  cling 
“  for  himfelf.”  Certainly  a  churchman 
ought  to  infill  upon  receiving  fome  very 
great  advantage  in  the  eftablifhment,  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  furrender  of  this 
great  and  important  natural  right,  to 
judge  and  act  for  himfelf.  Upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  writer,  a  profeffed  church¬ 
man  is  not  at  liberty  fo  much  as  to  near 
a  fingle  fermon  by  thofe  who  have  no 
legal  authority  to  preach,  1.  e.  Diffenters 
and  Methodijis  (or,  as  he  chufes  to  call 
them,  fectaries ,  and  enthufiafs  ;)  lo  that 
he  is  cut  off  from  the  very  means  of 
judging  for  himfelf:  for  certainly  this 
writer  cannot  have  lefs  objection  to  his 
parifhioners  reading  the  difcourfes  of 
fectaries  and  Methodifts,  than  to  their 
hearing  them. 

This  writer,  indeed,  is  inconfiftent 
enough  to  allow  the  members  of  the  efta- 
blilhed  church  to  make  an  open  feparati- 
on  from  it,  if  they  cannot  lawfully  cora- 

;  ;  ,  ply 
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ply  with  the  terms  of  communion.  But 
were  the  terms  ever  fo  unlawful,  what 
chance  has  any  perfon  for  coming  at  the 
knowledge  of  it?  Can  it  be  fuppofed 
that  a  man  fhoukl  at  once,  of  himfelf, 
and  without  any  means  of  information, 
become  fo  dihatisfied  witn  the  fervice  of 
the  church,  that  he  ihould  think  it  un¬ 
lawful  to  join  in  it  ?  I  dare  fay  the  Doctor 
imagined  no  fuch  event.  But,  in  point 
of  confcience,  why  may  not  a  nerfoii 
think  himfelf  at  liberty  to  leave  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  church,  though  he  Ihould 
not  think  it  unlawful.  May  it  not  be 
fufficient  that  he  thinks  another  form  of 
religion  preferable  to  it  ? 

Take  the  whole  paragraph  that  I  have 
quoted,  and  I  really  think  it  a  curiofity 
both  in  point  of  fentiment  and  reafon- 
ing  ;  but,  withal,  one  of  the  greateft  in- 
fults  that  I  have  yet  feen  offered  to  the 
underftandings  and  fpirit  of  men.  And 
yet  this  is  from  an  Englifliman,  to  Eng- 
iifhmen. 
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The  Diflenters  are  obliged  to  this  wri¬ 
ter  for  the  good-will  he  feern.s  to  bear 
them,  in  being  an  advocate  foi  Icudi  citioii 
in  general ;  but  I  cannot  help  faying,  I 
think  him  a  very  aukward,  and  incon- 
fiftent  advocate  in  the  cafe,  and  that  in¬ 
tolerance  would  be  much  more  agreeable 
to  his  general  principles.  If  it  be  true, 
as  he  fays,  p.  17.  that  “  a  variety  of  fefts 
“  has  a  natural  tendency  both  to  weaken 
“  the  influence  of  public  religion,  and 
“  to  give  difturbance  to  the  public  peace,” 
how  is  the  magiftrate  “  unqualified,  or 
“  uncommiflioned,  to  perfecute  for  con- 
“  fcience  fake  ?”  Is  he  not  conftituted  the 
guardian  of  the  public  peace,  and  muft 
he  not  ufe  the  mod  effectual  means  to 
prevent  the  difturbance  of  it:  If,  “  in 
“  order  to  obtain  completely  the  benefits 
“  propofed  from  the  union  of  civil  and 
“  ecclefiaftical  authority,  all  the  members 
“  of  the  fame  common- wealth  fliould  be 
“  members  alfo  of  the  fame  church,”  a 
confcientious  civil  magiftrate  might  think 
it  his  duty,  and  well  worth  his  while,  to 
hazard  fomething,  with  a  profpedt  of  in- 
furing  fo  great  an  advantage  ;  efpecially 
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as,  according  to  this  writer,  it  is  only 
when  the  union  of  all  the  members  of 
the  commonwealth  in  one  church  is  im¬ 
practicable,  that  toleration  is  necefiary.  I 
own  I  fhould  be  very  forry  to  truft  the 
civil  magiftrate  with  Dr.  Balguy’s  gene¬ 
ral  maxims  of  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  po¬ 
licy.  I  would  not  even  truft  Dr.  Balguy 
himfelf  in  certain  circumftances,  when 
his  principles  give  mefo  uncertain  a  hold 
of  him.  But  toleration,  very  fortunate¬ 
ly,  happens  to  be  the  fajhionable  doctrine 
at  prefent  ;  and  it  muft  be  incorporated 
into  every  fyftem,  how  ill  foever  it  may 
connect  with  it. 


An  example  of  one  of  the  mifchiefs  at¬ 
tending  eftablifhments  Dr.  Balguy  has 
given  in  himfelf,  in  the  conclufion  of 
this  fermon,  in  which  he  refleifts  very 
feverely  upon  the  author  of  the  ConfeJ- 
Jional ,  and  his  friends  ;  for  I  think  it  is 
very  evident,  that  his  cenfures  refpedl 
nobody  elfe.  “  There  is,”  fays  this  wri¬ 
ter,  p.  20.  “  one  clafs  of  men,  to  whom 
“  this  plea  for  compaffion”  (due  to  Me- 
thodifts,  as  out  of  the  reach  of  rational 

con- 
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conviction)  “  will  not  extend.  Thofe  I 
“  mean  who,  without  any  pretence  to 
“  infpiration,  live  in  open  war  with  the 
“  national  church  ;  with  that  very  church 
«  of  which  they  profefs  themfelves  mi- 
«  nifters,  and  whole  wages  they  continue 
“  to  take,  though  in  aCtual  fervice  againft 
«  }ier.  Whether  this  conduct  proceed 
“  from  a  dillike  to  all  eilablifhments,  or 
44  from  a  defire  of  erecting  a  new  one,  on 
“  the  ruins  of  that  which  fubfifts  at  pre- 
44  fent,  in  either  cafe,  it  is  contrary  to 
“  the  molt  evident  principles  of  juftice 
“  and  honour.” 

We  fee  then,  that  when  religion  has 
once  been  eftablilhed,  all  the  minifters 
of  it  are  to  be  confidered  as  Jervciuts  iu 
her  pay^  and  bound  to  fight  for  her  and 
fupport  her.  The  very  propofal  of  a  re¬ 
formation  by  any  member  of  an  efta- 
blifhment,  is  contrary  to  the  mod  evi¬ 
dent  principles  of  juftice  and  honour  ;  a 
maxim  that  {huts  the  door  againft  all 
reformations  that  may  not  be  called 
violent  ones.  Every  diforder,  how  da- 

grant  foever,  mud  be  winked  at,  fo  long 

as 
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as  a  perfon  continues  in  the  church  ;  and 
in  order  to  put  himfelf  into  a  fituation 
to  propofe  an  amendment,  he  mu  ft  quit 
his  preierments,  and  declare  war  as  an 
alien.  This  fufficiently  juftifies  thecom- 
mon  complaint  againft  eftablifhments, 
that  they  never  reform  themfelves,  but 
that  ail  reformations  have  ever  been 
rorced  upon  them  ab  extra.  This  has, 
hitherto,  been  matter  of  furprife  to  many 
perfons,  and  fome  (among  whom,  I 
think,  is  the  Bilhop  of  Gloucefter)  have 
pretended  to  deny  the  charge,  but  now 
it  appears  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  boaft- 
ing ;  for  it  would  have  been  contrary  to 
the  moft  evident  principles  of  jufticeand 
honour,  for  the  clergy  to  have  made  the 
attempt. 


1  » 


It  is  not  improbable,  but  that  Dr. 
Balguy  and  his  friends,  if  they  would 
explain  themfelves  freely,  might  carry 
this  point  of  honour  a  little  farther,  and 
fay,  that  no  perfon  who  has  ever  eaten 
the  bread ,  or  tajled  the  fait  of  the  church, 
fhould  lift  up  his  heel  againft  her  ;  nor 
perhaps  the  man  whofc  father,  or  grand¬ 
father  had  eaten  of  it.  I 
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I  ftiould  think  the  moft  fcrupulous  ca- 
fuift  might  allow  a  clergyman,  who  is 
idilTatisfied  with  the  church,  to  make  a 
ifair  attempt  to  procure  the  reformation 
■of  thofe  abufes  that  are  intolerable  to 
him  ;  and,  confequently,  to  wait  a  pro¬ 
per  time,  to  fee  the  effect  of  his  endea¬ 
vours,  before  he  abfolutely  quitted  his 
ftation  in  the  church.  For  if  his  endea¬ 
vours  fucceed,  he  wxd  have  no  occaiion 
to  quit  it  at  all  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  remonftrances  of  a  perfon  who  is  a 
member  of  the  church,  may  be  expended 
to  have  a  more  favourable  hearing,  than 
thofe  of  one  who  has  no  connection 
with  it. 

i 

So  far  am  I  fromj  oining  with  Dr  Balguy, 
in  his  harfh  cenfures  of  the  author  of  the 
ConfeJJional ,  that  I  rather  think  that  every 
principle  of  juftice  and  honour  fhould 
prompt  a  man  to  ufe  his  belt  endeavours 
for  the  benefit  of  any  community  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  and  of  whofe  pri¬ 
vileges  he  partakes.  If,  therefore,  there 
be  any  thing  wrong  in  the  conftitution 
of  it,  thofe  principles  require  him  to  pro¬ 
mote 
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mote  a  reformation  of  the  abufe  ;  and 
it  would  be  manifeftly  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  jultice  and  honour,  to  be 
an  unconcerned  fpecdator  of  fo  great  a 
misfortune  to  it.  I  cannot  help  com¬ 
paring  the  author  of  the  ConfeJJional  to  a 
man  who  would  endeavour  to  (top  a  leak 
he  perceived  in  the  velTel  in  which  he 
was  embarked,  and  Dr.  Balguy  to  a  man 
who  would  run  the  rifque  of  its  finking 
all  at  once,  rather  than  infinuate  that 
there  was  any  thing  amifs  with  it. 

Strange  as  this  author’s  declamation 
againft  the  friends  of  the  ConfeJJional  is, 
it  follows  directly  from  his  avowed  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  authority  once  ejlablijhed  mufl 
be  obeyed.  Speaking  of  “  the  founders 
“  of  our  holy  religion,  ’  he  fays,  p.  18. 
“  They  eftablifhed  a  form  of  church  go- 
“  vernment ;  for  the  church  mufl  be  go- 
“  verned  in  J'ome  form,  or  there  could  be 
“  no  government.  But  their  directions 
“  to  us  are,  for  the  mo  ft  part,  very  ge- 
“  neral.  Even  their  example  mult  be 
“  cautioufly  urged,  in  different  times, 

“  and  under  difierent  circumftances.  In 

“  this 
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“  this  one  point  they  are  clear  and  ex- 
plicit,  that  authority  once  eflabhjhed 
mud  be  obeyed 

#  /  • 

But  was  not  popery  once  ejlablijhed  in 
•this  ifland  ?  How  then  is  it  poffible,  up¬ 
on  thefe  principles  of  pafjive  obedience  and 
mm-refijlcince,  to  vindicate  the  reformati¬ 
on  ?  Whatever  it  be  that  is  once  eftablifh- 
ed,  and  in  whatever  manner  it  is  once 
eftabliihed,  it  muft,  it  feems,  be  fub- 
mitted  to.  If  this  principle  be  applied 
without  reftriclion,  it  will  vindicate  the 
continuance  of  every  fyftem,  the  moll 
;abfurd  and  mifchievous  in  the  world  ; 
;and  if  it  dp  admit  of  reftridtion  and  limi¬ 
tation,  it  coidd  fignify  nothing  to  this 
author’s  purpofe  to  alledge  it. 

It  might  have  been  expedlecl,  that  a 
writer  who  is  fo  extremely  fevere  upon 
thofe  who  propofe  a  reformation  in  the 
church,  while  they  continue  in  it,  fhould 
have  ex  prefled  fome  degree  of  indigna¬ 
tion  againft  thofe  who  intrude  t hem i elves 
into  it  by  falfe  oaths  and  pretences,  fub- 
fcribing  the  articles  and  canons,  &c. 

R  when 
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when  they  difbelieve  and  ridicule  them.  j 
Bat  1  fancy  that  I  can  put  my  reader  in¬ 
to  poffeffion  of  the  fecret  reafon 3  why  no- 
thing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  writings 
of  the  friends  of  church  authority.  Men 

who  have  come  this  way  into  the  church 

~ 

have  always  proved  its  firmed  friends.  ; 
Having  made  no  bones  of  their  own 
fern  pies,  they  pay  no  regard  to  the 
fcruples  of  others.  A  conlcientious  bi¬ 
got  to  the  church  is  not  half  fo  much 
to  be  depended  upon,  as  the  man  who 
believes  not  a  fingle  word  of  the  matter,  : 
nor  is  he  fo  fit  to  be  admitted  into  the 
cabinet  council  of  church-power. 

\  I 

Such,  my  gentle  reader,  are  the  max¬ 
ims,  and  fiich  the  reafoning  with  which 
this  writer  Hands  forth  to  fupport  the  l 
declining  caufe  of  church-authority.  For 
he  jufily  complains,  p.  5.  that  “  notwith- 
“  Handing  the  members  of  the  church 
“  of  England  have,  from  its  foundation, 

“  been  carefully  inftrudted  in  thefe  points, 

“  by  its  ableft  defenders,  yet,  fo  capri- 
“  cious  is  the  public  tafle,  that  thefe 
“  great  writers  have  gradually  fallen  in- 

“  to  1 
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(i  to  neglect.  Their  doctrines  are  now 

O 

“  in  a  manner,  forgotten,  and  enthufiafts 
“  and  feftaries  revive  the  fame  follies, 
“  and  defend  them  by  the  lame  argu- 
“  ments,  which  were  once  effectually 
“  overthrown.”  In  this  deplorable  fitu- 
ation  of  things,  this  great  champion 
has  judged  it  “  not  to  be  improper  to 
“  refume  the  beaten  fubject,  and  to  ex- 
“  plain,  on  rational  principles,  the  foun- 
“  dation  of  church  authority.” 


It  is,  indeed,  truly  deplorable,  that 
thefe  great  authors  fliould  have  fallen  in¬ 
to  negledt,  and  that  their  excellent  doc¬ 
trines  fliould  be,  in  a  manner,  forgot¬ 
ten  ;  but  this  misfortune  has  been  ow¬ 
ing,  chiefly,  to  themfelves.  The  truth 
is,  that  thefe  great  writers  have  been 
very  inconfiftent  with  one  another,  which 
is  a  very  unfavourable  and  fufpicious 
circumftance  for  the  caufe  they  are  fo 
zealoufly  labouring  to  fupport.  While 
I  each  of  them  is  bufily  purfuing  his  own 
feparate  fcheme,  and  they  are  applying 
their  very  different  methods  to  gain  the 
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fame  end,  they  only  cbftrudl  and  em- 
barrafs  one  another. 


I11  reality,  the  principles  of  the  Dif- 
fenters  are  not  more  oppofite,  either  to 
thofe  of  Hooker  or  Warburton,  than 
thofc  of  thefe  two  great  champions  for 
church- authority  are  to  one  another  •, 
and  other  writers  have  propofed  other 
fchemes  of  church  power  quite  different 
from  them  both.  Now  if  three  perfons 
be  building  a  houfe,  and  one  of  them 
will  have  it  of  brick,  another  of  done, 
and  the  third  of  wood  ;  and  if  each  be 
10  obftinate,  that  he  will  pull  down  what 
the  others  build,  how  can  it  be  expebled 
that  the  edifice  Ihould  be  completed  ?  or 
how  can  the  fpeclators  refrain  from 
laughing  to  fee  them  fo  laborioufly  em- 
ployed  If  I  may  be  indulged  another 
comparlfon,  I  would  fay,  that  when  the 
fchemes  of  the  different  writers,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  ecclefiaftical  eflablifhments,  are 

l  • 

confidered  together,  they  make  fuch  kind 
of  harmony,  as  would  refult  from  a  num  - 
ber  of  perfons  flnging  the  fame  words, 
each  to  his  own  favourite  tune,  at  the 
fame  time.  In 


/ 
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In.  tliefe  circumftances,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Dr.  Balguy  is  unreafou- 
abiy  ievere  upon  the  membeis  of  111s  own 
church,  and  experts  too  much  front  them, 
when  he  fays,  p.  4.  “  It  might  well  have 
“  been  expedted,  that  the  members  of 
“  the  Englifh  church  fhould  have  been 
“  farther,  and  judged  better  (than  to  con- 
“  Jiilt  the  fcriptures  for  what  is  not  to  be 
“  found  in  it,  with  refpect  to  church  go- 
“  vernrnent)  becaufe  this  church,  even 
“  from  its  foundation,  has  been  carefully 
“  inftrudled  on  thefe  very  points  by  fome 
“  of  its  ableft  defenders.  But  fo  capri- 
“  cious  is  the  public  tafte,”  &c.  Had 
thefe  ablejl  defenders  of  the  church  de¬ 
fended  her  upon  the  fame  principles,  and 
upon  the  fame  general  maxims  of  church 
power,  this  writer’s  cenfures  might  have 
been  juft;  for,  by  a  proper  degree  ot  at¬ 
tention  and  deference  to  fuen  vylructors, 
they  might  have  been  long  ago  well 
grounded  in  this  important  branch  o  f 
knowledge.  But  he  only  fays  that  fome 
of  the  ablefi  defenders  of  the  church,  not 
all  of  them  have  inftrudled  her  fo  care¬ 
fully.  And  were  the  members  of  the 

R  3  church 
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church  ever  fo  defirous  of  receiving  in- 
ilru(5lion,  either  for  their  own  benefit, 
or  that  of  their  teachers,  what  proficien¬ 
cy  could  they  be  expected  to  make,  when 
their  ablejl  majiers  did  not  teach  the  fame 
general  doctrines  ? 

If  this  hath  been  the  cafe,  even  from 
the  foundation  of  this  church  (which, 
in  proportion  to  its  occafions,  has  been 
bleft  with  fo  many  able  defenders)  how 
much  more  embarraffed  mufl  her  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  fince  the  publication  of 
the  ConfeJJlonal ,  when  (if  I  be  rightly  in¬ 
formed,  for  I  have  not  yet  read  any  of 
them  myfelf)  almoft  every  oppugner  of 
that  excellent  work  has  adopted  a  diffe¬ 
rent  fy  Item  of  church- authority  ;  fo  that, 
as  the  controverfy  proceeds,  we  may  ex- 
petit  to  be  entertained  with  the  exhibition 
of  as  many  crude  fyftems  of  church 
power,  as  there  are  faid  to  have  been  un¬ 
formed  animals  in  Egypt,  after  an  inun¬ 
dation  of  the  Nile.  I  do  not  know  what 
we  fhould  do  after  fuch  another  inunda¬ 
tion,  but  that  thefe  half-formed  beings 
generally  perifh  as  fbon  as  they  have 
1  hew n  any  figns  of  life.  Since, 
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Since,  however,  the  ableft  defenders  or 
the  church  will,  each,  go  their  own  way 
to  work,  fuppofe  that,  in  order  to  make 
the  bed  of  this  unfavourable  circum- 
flance,  thofe  who  are  to  be  inflructed  by 
thefe  able  matters  be  diftributed  into 
dijhnct  claJJ'es,  and  that  care  be  taken,  that 


they  do  not  intermix  with  one  another 
Provided  the  fame  end  be  anfweied,  and 
the  church  be  fupported,  what  doth  it 
fgmfy  how  different,  or  mconfiftent  aic 
the  means  by  which  it  is  effc&ed  ?  When 
this  experiment  has  been  made,  that 
mode  of  inftruction  may  be  adopted,  in 
exclufion  of  the  reft,  which  fhail  Ds  found 
in  fad,  to  make  the  mod  zealous  church¬ 
men.  In  the  iffue,  I  fufpect,  that  though 
the  modern  improvements  m  the  fcience  or 
church  government  may  appear  to  be  the 
bed  for  the  politer  and  more  free-thinl 
ing  part  of  the  nation,  nothing  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  fo  well  with  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  who  do  not  eafiiy  entei  in¬ 
to  refinements,  as  the  old-fafhioned;W 
divino  do&rines.  I  am  afraid  Dr.  War- 
burton  has  been  rather  impolitic  in  de¬ 
crying  thofe  old  fupports  of  the  caufc, 

rotten 
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rotten  as  he  thinks  them  to  be.  They 
have  been  of  excellent  lervicein  their  day. 

t 

To  conclude  this  fe&ion  with  perfect 
lenoufnefs.  I  congratulate  my  reader.  • 
and  the  age  in  which  we  live,  that  the 
gi't  at  * jjrhers  (as  Dr.  Balguy  calls  them) 
in  defence  of  church  power,  have  fallen 
into  ne^ledt,  and  that  their  dodtnnes  are, 
m  a  mannei ,  forgotten.  To  account  for 
this  remarkable  fad,  in  an  age,  in  which 
knowledge  of  all  other  kinds  (and  efpeci- 
ally  the  knowledge  of  government  and 
lazvs,  and  I  think  the  knowledge  of  religion 
too)  has  been  fo  greatly  advanced,  may 
furprife  the  Dodor  and  his  friends,  and 
therefore  they  may  refolve  it  into  caprice 
or  chance ;  but  it  is  no  furprife  to  me, 
or  my  friends.  Magna  eji  veritas, 
the  tranflation  of  which  faying  I  lhall 
give  my  reader  in  the  words  of  this  au- 
ihoi,  p.  q.  “  Truth  can  never  differ 
from  a  free  inquiry.  The  combat  may 
dial  p,  but  fhe  is  fure  to  conquer  in 
t:iu  end.  And  though  the  perfor¬ 
mance  I  am  animadverting  upon  be  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  memory  of  fome 
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of  the  arguments  in  defence  of  church- 
authority,  vl  truft  it  will  only  ferve  to 
hold  them  forth  once  more  to  the  gene¬ 
rous  contempt  and  detellation  of  men  of 
fenfe  and  refledion  ;  and  accelerate  their 
being  finally  configned  to  everlafting 
oblivion,  as  the  difgrace  of  human  rea- 
fon,  and  human  nature. 


SECTION  x. 

Of  the  Progrefs  of  Civil  Societies 
to  a  State,  of  greater  Perfection , 
flowing  that  it  is  ret  anted  by  En¬ 
croachments  on  Civil  and  Religi¬ 
ous  Liberty. 

The  great  argument  in  favour  of  , 
the  perpetuation  of  ecclehaftical 
eftablifhments  is,  that  as  they  fuit  the 
feveral  forms  of  civil  government  under 

which  they  have  taken  place,  the  one 

cannot 
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cannot  be  touched,  without  endangering 
the  other.  I  am  not  infenfible  of  the 
truth  there  is  in  the  principle  on  which 
tins  apprehenfion  is  grounded  ;  but  I 
think  the  connection  (artfully  as  thofe  > 
tilings  have  been  interwoven)  is  not  fo 
find,  but  that  they  may  be  feparated,  at 
leaft,  in  a  courfe  of  time.  But  allowing 
that  fome  change  might  take  place  in  our  I 
civil  confdtution,  in  confequence  of  the 
abolition,  or  reformation  of  the  ecclef  afu- 
cal  part,  it  is  more  than  an  equal  chance, 
that  the  alteration  will  be  for  the  better ; 
and  no  real  friend  to  his  country  can 
wifh  to  perpetuate  its  prefent  conftitu- 
tion  in  church  or  Rate,  fo  far  as  to  inter-  i 
rupt  its  progrefs  to  greater  perfedion  ■: 
than  it  has  yet  attained  to.  ] 

I  can  heartily  join  with  the  greateft  ] 
admirers  of  the  Engliih  conftitution,  in  ’ 
their  encomiums  upon  it,  when  it  is  1 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  country  ] 
in  the  world.  I  really  think  it  to  be  the 
beft  a  dual  fcheme  of  civil  policy  ;  but 
if  any  perfon  fhould  fay,  that  it  is  per- 
fed,  and  that  no  alteration  can  be  made 
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an  it  for  the  better,  I  beg  leave  to  with¬ 
hold  my  affent.  Dr.  Brown,  himielf  dotn 
mot  hefitate  to  acknowledge,  that  there 
are  imperfections  in  it.  How  then  can  a 
real  friend  to  his  country  wiih  to  fix  its 
imperfections  upon  it,  and  make  them 
perpetual  ? 

It  will  be  faid,  that  alterations  may, 
indeed,  be  made,  but  cannot  be  made 
with  fafety,  and  without  the  danger  of 
throwing  every  thing  into  com  ufioii ; 
fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  things  had  bet¬ 
ter  remain  as  ,they  are  :  but,  allowing 
this,  for  the  prefent,  why  fhould  they 
be  perpetuated  as  they  are  1  If  the  pro- 
pofed  alterations  were  violent  ones,  that 
is,  introduced  by  violent  meafures,  they 
might  juftly  give  alarm  to  all  good  citi¬ 
zens.  I  would  endeavour  to  flop  the 
ableft  hand  that  fhould  attempt  to  re¬ 
form  in  this  manner  ;  becaufe  it  is 
hardly  pollible  but  that  a  remedy  fo  ef¬ 
fected  muft  be  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 
But  dill,  why  fhould  we  objeCt  to  any 
date’s  gradually  reforming  itfelf,  or  throw 
obdacles  in  the  way  of  fuch  reforma¬ 
tions 
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All  civil  focieties,  and  the  whole  fcience  j 
of  civil  government,  on  which  they  are  ' 
founded,  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  Like 
other  arts  and  fciences,  this  is  gradually 
improving  ;  but  it  improves  more  flowJy, 
became  opportunities  formakmtr  exneri- 

O  i 

meiiis  are  fewer.  Indeed,  hardly  any 
trials  in  legifiation  have  ever  been  made 
by  perfons  who  had  knowledge  and  abi¬ 
lity  to  collect  from  hlftory,  and  to  com¬ 
pare  the  obfervations  which  might  be 
of  ufe  for  this  purpofe,  or  had  leifure  to 
digeil  them  properly  at  the  time.  Tak¬ 
ing  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  our  con- 
liitution  and  laws  have  not  efcaped  the 
imperfections  which  we  fee  to  be  inci¬ 
dent  to  every  thing  human;  by  all  means, 
let  the  clofeft  attention  be  given  to  them, 
let  their  excellencies  and  defe&s  be  tho¬ 
roughly  laid  open,  and  let  improvements  ] 
of  every  kind  be  made  ;  but  not  fuch  as  1 
would  prevent  all  farther  improvements:  | 
becaufe  it  is  not  probable,  that  any  im¬ 
provements,  which  the  utmofl  fagacitv  | 

Cv  J 

of  man  could  now  fugged;,  would  be  an 
equivalent  for  the  prevention  of  all  that 
n 
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formed  ftate  in  the  world  to  be  fixed  in 
Its  prcfent  condition,  I  make  no  douot. 
]but  that,  in  a  courfe  of  time,  it  would  be 

ithe  worft. 

Hiftory  demonftrates  this  truth  with 
reipect  to  all  the  celebrated  dates  of  anti¬ 
quity  ;  and  as  all  things  (and  particularly 
whatever  depends  upon  fcience)  have  of 
late  years  been  in  a  quicker  progrefs  to¬ 
wards  perfection  than  ever ;  we  may  fafely 
conclude  the  fame  with  reipect  to  any  po¬ 
litical  ftate  now  in  being.  What  advan¬ 
tage  did  Sparta  (the  conftitution  of  whofe 
government  was  fo  much  admit ed  by  the 
ancients,  and  many  moderns)  reap  from 
thofe  inftitutions  which  contributed  to  its 
longevity,  but  the  longer  continuance  of, 
what  I  fhouldnotfcruple  to  call,  the  world 
government  we  read  of  in  the  world ;  a 
government  which  fecured  to  a  man  the 
feweft  of  his  natural  rights,  and  of  which 

a  man  who  had  a  tafte  for  life  would  lead 

\ 

of  all  chufe  to  be  a  member.  While 
the  arts  of  life  were  improving  in  all  the 
neighbouring  nations,  Sparta  derived 
this  noble  prerogative  from  her  conftitu¬ 
tion. 
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tion,  that  £he  continued  the  neared  to  her 
priftine  barbarity  ;  and  in  the  fpace  of 
near  a  thoufand  years  (which  includes  the 
wools  period  in  which  letters  and  the 
arts^were  the  moil  cultivated  in  the  rr” 
^rcece)  produced  no  one  poet,  orator, 
hiftorian,  or  artift  of  any  kind.  The 
convulsions  of  Athens,  where  life  was  in 
fome  meafure  enjoyed,  and  the  faculties 
of  body  and  mind  had  their  proper  exer- 
ofe  and  gratification,  were,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  far  preferable  to  the  favage  uni¬ 
formity  of  Sparta. 

i 

The  confutation  of  Egypt  was  fimilar 
to  that  oi  Sparta,  and  the  advantages  that 
country  received  from  it  were  fimilar. 
Egypt  was  the  mother  of  the  arts  to  the 
Hates  of  Greece  ;  but  the  rigid  inftituti- 
ons  oi  this  mother  of  the  arts  kept  them 
tiieii  imancy  ;  fo  that  the  ftates  of 
Greece,  being  more  favourably  fituated 
.iOr  improvements  of  all  kinds,  foon  went 
beyond  their  inftrucirefs  ;  and  no  im- 
pi  ov ements  of  any  kind  were  ever  made 
i a  Egypt,  till  it  was  fuhdtied  by  a  fo- 
i  cign  power.  What  would  have  been 
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y 

the  ftate  of  agriculture,  {hip-building,  or 
war,  if  thofe  arts  had  been  fixed  in  Eng¬ 
land  two  or  three  centuries  ago  ? 

Dr.  Brown  will  urge  me  with  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Plutarch,  who  largely  extols 
the  regulations  of  Egypt  and  of  Sparta, 
and  cenfures  the  Roman  legiilators  for 
adopting  nothing  fimilar  to  them.  But 
I  beg  leave  to  appeal  from  the  authority 
of  Plutarch,  and  of  all  the  ancients,  as  by 
no  means  competent  judges  in  this  cafe. 
Imperfect  as  the  fcience  of  government 
is  at  prefent,  it  is  certainly  much  more 
perfect  than  it  was  in  their  time.  On 
the  authority  of  the  ancients,  Dr.  Brown 
might  as  well  contend  for  another  inftitu- 
tion  of  the  famed  Egyptians ;  viz.  their 
obliging  all  perfons  to  follow  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  their  fathers  ;  and  perhaps  this 
might  be  no  bad  auxiliary  to  his  pre- 
feribed  mode  of  education,  and  prevent 
the  fpringing  up  of  faction  in  a  ftate.  It 
would  likewife  favour  another  object, 
which  the  doctor  has  profefl’edly  in 
view,  viz.  checking  the  growth  of 
commerce. 

Sup- 
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Suppofing  this  wife  fyftcrn  of  perpetua¬ 
tion  had  occurred  to  our  anceftors  in  the 
feudal  times,  and  that  an  affembly  of  old 
Englifh  barons,  with  their  heads  full  of 
their  feudal  rights  and  fervices,  had  imi¬ 
tated  the  wrife  Spartans,  and  perpetuated 
the  fevere  feudal  inftitutions ;  what  would 
England  at  this  day  have  been  (wuth  the 
unrivalled  reputation  of  uniformity  and 
conftancy  in  its  laws)  but  the  mod  bar¬ 
barous,  the  weakeft,  and  mod;  diftraded 
date  in  Europe  ?  It  is  plain  from  fad. 
that  divine  providence  had  greater  things 
in  view  in  favour  of  thefe  kingdoms ;  and 
has  been  conduding  them  through  a  fe- 
ries  of  gradual  changes  (arifing  from  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  caufes)  which  have 
brought  us  to  our  prefent  happy  condi¬ 
tion;  and  which,  if  buffered  to  go  on, 
may  carry  us  to  a  pitch  of  happinefs 
of  which  we  can  yet  form  no  con¬ 
ception. 

Had  the  religious  fyftem  of  our  oldeft 
forefathers  been  eftablilhed  on  thefe  wife 
and  perpetual  foundations,  we  had  now 
been  pagans,  and  our  priefts  druids. 

El  ad 
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Had  our  Saxon  conquerors  been  endued 
with  the  fame  wifdom  and  forefight,  we 
had  been  worlhipping  Thor  and  Woden  ; 
and  had  our  anceftors,  three  centuries 
ago,  perfevered  in  this  fpirit,  we  had 
been  blind  and  prielt-ridden  papifts. 
The  greateft  blefling  that  can  befall  a 
date,  which  is  fo  rigid  and  inflexible 
in  its  initiations,  is  to  be  conquered  by 
a  people,  who  have  a  better  govern- 
j-Qgjat,  and  have  made  farthei  advances 
in  the  arts  of  life.  And  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  great  advantage  which  the  divine 
being  has  provided  for  this  world,  that 
conquefts  and  revolutions  fhould  give 
mankind  thofe  opportunities  of  reforming 
their  fy  Items  of  government,  and  of  im¬ 
proving  the  fcience  of  it,  which  they 
would  never  have  found  themfelves. 

In  the  excellent  conftitution  of  nature, 
evils  of  all  kinds,  fome  way  or  other, 
find  their  proper  remedy ;  and  when 
government,  religion,  education,  and 
every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  focie<.y 
feems  to  be  in  fo  fine  a  progrefs  towards 

a  more  perfect  ftate,  is  it  not  our  wif- 

S  dom 
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clom  ta  favour  this  progrefs;j  and  to  ! 
allow  the  remedies  of  all  diforders  to 
operate  gradually  andeafily,  rather  than, 
by  a  violent  fyftem  of  perpetuation,  to  | 
ictam  all  diforders  tnl  they  force  a  re-* 
medy?  In  the  excellent  conftitution  of 
tnc  human  body,  a  variety  of  outlets  are 
provided  for  noxious  humours,  by  means 
of  which  the  fyftem  relieves  itfelf  when 
any  flight  diforders  happen  to  it.  But, 
it  thefe  outlets  be  obftructed,  the  whole 

fyftem  is  endangered  by  the  convullions 
which  enfue. 

«  Some  things  in  civil  fociety  do,  in 
their  own  nature,  require  to  be  cfta- 
blilhed,  or  fixed  by  law  for  a  confider- 
able  time  ;  but  that  part  of  the  fyftem, 
for  the  reafons  mentioned  above,  will 
certainly  be  the  moft  imperfed  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  the  wifdom  of  the  legifla- 
ture  to  make  that  part  as  fmall  as  pofli- 
ble,  and  to  let  the  eftablifhments,  which 
are  neceftary,  be  as  eafy  as  is  confiftent 
with  the  tolerable  order  of  fociety.  It 
is  an  univerfal  maxim,  that  the  more 
liberty  is  given  to  every  thing  which  is 
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in  a  ftate  of  growth,  the  more  perfect  it 
will  become  ;  and  when  it  is  grown  to 
its  full  fize,  the  more  amply  will  it  repay 
its  wife  parent,  for  the  indulgence  given 
to  it  in  its  infant  ftate.  A  judicious 
father  will  bear  with  the  frowardnefs  of 
his  children,  and  overlook  many  flights 
of  youth  ;  which  can  give  him  no  plea- 
fure,  but  from  the  profpedt  they  afford 
of  his  children  becoming  ufeful  and  va¬ 
luable  men,  when  the  fire  of  youth  is 
abated. 


I  do  not  pretend  to  define  what  degree 
of  eftabliflrment  is  neceffary  for  many 
things  relating  to  civil  fociety  :  but 
thus  much  I  think  is  clear,  that  e- 
very  fyftem  of  policy  is  too  Uriel  and 
violent,  in  which  any  thing  that  may 
be  the  inftrument  of  general  happi- 
nefs,  is  under  fo  much  reftraint,  that 
it  can  never  reform  itfelf  from  the  dif- 
orders  which  may  be  incident  to  it ; 
when  it  is  fo  circumftanced,  that  it  can¬ 
not  improve  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  im¬ 
provement,  but  that  every  reformation 
mu  ft  neceflarily  be  introduced  fromfome 
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other  quarter ;  in  which  cafe  it  mu  ft 
generally-  be  brought  about  by  force. 
Is  it  not  a  (landing  argument  that  reli¬ 
gion,  in  particular,  has  been  too  much 
confined,  in  all  countries,  that  the  body 
of  the  clergy  have  never  reformed  them- 
felves ;  and  that  all  reformations  have 


ever  been  forced  upon  them,  and  have 

«  *f 

generally  been  attended  with  the  moil 
horrible  perfecutions,  and  dangerous 
convulsions  in  the  Hate  1  I  cannot  help 
thinking  alfo,  that  every  fyftem  of  go¬ 
vernment  is  violent  and  tyrannical,  which 
incapacitates  men  of  the  bell  abilities, 
and  of  the  greatefl  integrity,  from  ren¬ 
dering  their  country  any  fervice  in  their 
power,  while  thofe  who  pay  no  regard 
to  confidence  may  have  free  accefs  to  all 
places  of  power  and  profit. 

It  feems  to  be  the  uniform  intention 
of  divine  providence,  to  lead  mankind 
to  happinefs  in  a  progrefiive,  which  is  i 
the  fiureft,  though  the  llowell  method. 
Evil  always  leads  to  good,  and  imperfect 
to  perfect.  The  divine  being  might, 
no  doubt,  have  adopted  a  different  plan, 

have 
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have  made  human  nature  and  human 
governments  perfect  from  the  beginning. 
He  might  have  formed  the  human  mind 
with  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  truth, 
without  leading  men  through  fo  many 
labyrinths  of  error.  Lie  might  have 
made  man  perfectly  virtuous,  without 
giving  fo  much  exercife  to  his  paflions 
in  his  druggies  with  the  habits  of  vice. 
He  might  have  fent  an  angel,  or  have 
commiflioned  a  man  to  eftablifh  a  per¬ 
fect  form  of  civil  government ;  and, 
a  priori ,  this  would  leem  to  have  been 
almoft  as  effential  to  human  happi- 
nefs  as  any  fyftem  of  truth  ;  at  lead, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  fyftem  of  religious  truth  : 
but  though  it  would  be  impiety  in  us 
to  pretend  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the 
divine  councils,  I  think  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  if  this  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  had  been  the  belt  for  us,  he, 
whom  we  cannot  conceive  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  any  thing  but  his  defire  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures, 
would  have  purfued  it.  But  a  contrary 
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method  has  been  adopted  in  every  thing 
relating  to  us. 

Flow  many  falls  does  a  child  get  be¬ 
fore  it  learns  to  walk  fecure.  Flow  many 
inarticulate  founds  precede  thofe  which 
are  articulate.  Flow  often  are  we  im- 
pofed  upon  by  all  our  fenfes  before  we 
learn  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the 
proper  objetds  of  them.  How  often  do 
our  paffions  miflead  us,  and  involve  us 
in  difficulties,  before  we  reap  the  ad¬ 
vantage  they  were  intended  to  bring  us 
in  our  purfuit  of  happinefs  ;  and  how 
many  falfe  judgments  do  we  make,  in 
tne  invciligation  of  all  kinds  of  truth, 
before  we  come  to  a  right  conclufion. 
How  many  ages  do  errors  and  prejudices 
of  all  kinds  prevail,  before  they  are  diffi- 
pated  by  the  light  of  truth,  and  how 
general,  and  how  long  was  the  reign  of 
falfe  religion  before  the  propagation  of 
the  true  !  Flow  late  was  chriftianity, 
that  great  remedy  of  vice  and  ignorance, 
introduced  !  Flow  flow  and  how  confined 
its  progrefs  ! 
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In  fhort,  it  feems  to  have  been  the  in¬ 
tention  of  divine  providence,  that  man¬ 
kind  'fhould  be,  as  far  as  poflible,  felf 
taught-,  that  we  fhould  attain  to  every¬ 
thing  excellent  and  ufeful,  as  the  refult 
of  our  own  experience  and  obfervation  ; 
that  our  judgments  fhould  be  formed 
by  the  appearances  which  are  prefented 
to  them,  and  our  hearts  infer u died  by 
their  own  feelings.  But  by  the  unna¬ 
tural  fyflem  of  rigid  unalterable  efta- 
blifhments,  we  put  it  out  of  our  power 
to  inftruct  ourfelves,  or  to  derive  any 
advantage  from  the  lights  we  acquire 
from  experience  and  obfervation  ;  and 
thereby,  as  far  as  is  in  our  power,  we 
counteract  the  kind  intentions  of  the 
deity  in  the  conflitution  of  the  world, 
and  in  providing  for  a  ftate  of  conftant, 
though  flow  improvement  in  every 
thing. 

°  \ 

/  4 

A  variety  of  ufeful  leffons  may  be 
learned  from  our  attention  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  divine  providence  refpecting  us. 
When  hiftory  and  experience  demo-n¬ 
itrate  the  uniform  method  of  divine 

pro- 
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providence  to  have  been  what  has  been 
above  reprefented,  let  us  learn  from  it 
to  be  content  with  the  natural,  though 
How  progrefs  we  are  in  to  a  more  perfect 
ftate.  But  let  us  always  endeavour  to 
keep  things  in  this  progrefs.  Let  us, 
however,  beware,  left  by  attempting  to 
accelexate,  we  in  racti'etard  our*  progrefs 
in  happinefs.  But  more  efpecially,  let 
us  take  heed,  left,  by  endeavouring  to 
fecure  and  perpetuate  the  gi'eat  ends  of 
fociety,  we  in  fad  defeat  thofe  ends. 
We  Lhall  have  a  thoufand  times  more 
enjoyment  of  a  happy  and  perfed  form 
of  government,  when  we  can  fee  in 
hiftory  the  long  progrefs  of  our  confti- 
,  tution  through  barbarous  and  imperfed 
fy  Items  of  policy  ;  as  we  are  more  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  truth,  and  have  more  en¬ 
joyment  of  it,  by  reviewing  the  many 
errors  by  which  we  were  milled  in  our 
purfuit  of  it.  If  the  divine  being  faw 
that  the  belt  form  of  government,  that 
even  he  could  have  prefcribed  for  us, 
would  not  have  anfwered  the  end  of  its 
inftitution,  if  it  had  been  impofed  by 
himfelf ;  much  lefs  can  we  imagine  it 

could 
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could  anfwer  any  valuable  purpofe,  to 
have  the  crude  fyltems  (for  they  can  be 
nothing  more)  of  fhort-fighted  men  for 
ever  impofed  upon  us. 


Eftablifhments,  be  they  ever  lo  ex¬ 
cellent,  dill  fix  things  fomewhere  ;  and 
this  circumftance,  which  is  ail  that  is 
pleaded  for  them  amounts  to,  is  with 
me  the  greateft  objection  to  them.  I 
with  to  fee  things  in  a  progrefs  to  a  better 
ftate,  and  no  obftructions  thrown  in  the 
way  of  reformation. 


In  fpite  of  all  the  fetters  we  can  lay 
upon  the  human  mind,  notwithftanding 
all  poflible  difcouragements  in  the  way 
of  free  inquiry,  knowledge  of  all  kinds, 
and  religious  knowledge  among  the  reft, 
will  increafe.  The  wifdom  of  one  gene¬ 
ration  will  ever  be  folly  in  the  next. 
And  yet,  though  we  have  feen  this  veri¬ 
fied  in  the  hiftory  of  near  two  thou- 
fand  years,  we  perfift  in  the  abfurd 
maxim  of  making  a  preceding  generation 
dictate  to  a  fucceeding  one,  which  is 
the  fame  thing  as  making  the  foolifh  in- 
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flrud  the  wife;  for  what  is  a  lower 
degree  of  wifdom  but  comparative  folly  ? 

fiad  even  Locke,  Clarke,  Ploadley,  and 
otners,  who  have  gained  immortal  repu¬ 
tation  by  their  freedom  of  thinking,  but 
about  half  a  century  ago,  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draw  up  a  creed,  they  would 
have  inferted  in  it  fuch  articles  of  faith, 
as  myfelf,  and  hundreds  more,  fhould 
now  think  unfcriptural,  and  abfurd  : 
nay,  articles,  which  they  would  have 
thought  of  great  importance,  we  fhould 
think  conveyed  a  reilefiion  upon  the 
moi  a!  government  of  God,  and  were  in- 
J 10US  to  virtue  among  men.  And  can  we 
tiiink  mat  wifdom  will  die  with  us  !  P^o, 
our  creeds,  could  we  be  fo  inconfiftent 
with  ourfelves  as  to  draw  up  any,  would, 

1  make  no  doubt,  be  rejected  with  equal 
difdain  by  our  pofterity. 

0  , 

That  ecclefiaftieal  eilablifhments  have 
really  retarded  the  reformation  from  po¬ 
pery  is  evident  from  the  face  of  things  in 
Europe.  Can  it  be  thought  that  all  the 
errors  and  abufcs  which  had  been  accu¬ 
mulating 
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mulating  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  hundred 
years,  fhould  be  reflified  in  lefs  than  fifty, 
by  men  educated  with  ftrong  prejudices 
in  favour  of  them  all  ?  and  yet  the  Augf- 
burg  confefiion,  I  believe,  ftands  unre¬ 
pealed;  the  church  of  England  is  the 


fame  now  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of 


Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  church  of 
Scotland  is  to  this  day  in  that  imperfe.fi 
and  crude  fate  in  which  John  Knox 
left  it. 


Little  did  thofe  great  reformers,  whofe 
memory  I  revere/  think  what  burdens 
they,  who  had  boldly  fhaken  off  the  load 
from  their  own  fhoulders,  wrere  laying 
on  thofe  of  others  ;  and  that  the  moment 
they  had  nobly  freed  themfelves  from  the 
yoke  of  fervitude,  they  were  figning  an 
afl  to  enflave  all  that  fhould  come  after 
them  ;  forgetting  the  golden  rule  of  the 
gofpel,  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  that 
they  fhould  do  to  us. 


Could  religious  knowledge  have  re¬ 
mained  in  the  ftate  in  which  the  firfl 
reformers  left  it ;  could  the  done  they 

had 
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had  once  moved  from  its  feat,  on  the  top 
of  a  precipice,  have  been  flopped  in  its 
courfe,  their  provifions  for  perpetuation 
would  have  been  wife  and  excellent  ; 
but  their  eyes  were  hardly  clofed,  before 
their  children  found  that  their  fathers 
had  been  too  precipitate.  They  found 
their  own  hands  tied  up  by  their  un¬ 
thinking  parents,  and  the  knots  too 
many,  and  too  tight  for  them  to  un- 
loofe. 

✓ 

The  great  misfortune  is,  that  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge  is  chiefly  among 
the  thinking  few.  The  bulk  of  man¬ 
kind  being  educated  in  a  reverence  for 
eftablifhed  modes  of  thinking  and  aiding, 
in  confequence  of  their  being  eftablifhed, 
wall  not  hear  of  a  reformation  proceed¬ 
ing  even  io  far  as  they  could  really  wifh, 
left,  in  time,  it  fliould  go  farther  than 
they  could  wifh,  and  the  end  be  worfe 
than  the  beginning.  And  where  there 
are  great  emoluments  in  a  church,  it  is 
pofleffed  of  the  ftrongeft  internal  guard 
againft  all  innovations  whatever.  Church 
livings  mu  ft  not  be  touched,  and  they 

may, 
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may,  if  any  thing  elfe  be  meddled  with. 
This  makes  the  fituation  of  fenfible  and 
confcientious  men,  in  all  eftablifhments, 
truly  deplorable.  Before  I  had  read  that 
excellent  work,  intitled  the  ConfeJJtonal , 
but  much  more  fince,  it  has  grieved  me 
to  fee  the  miferable  fhifts  that  fuch  per- 
fons  (whether  in  the  church  of  England, 
or  of  Scotland)  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to,  in  order  to  gild  the  pill, 
which  they  muft  fwallow  or  ftarve  ;  and 
to  obferve  their  poor  contrivances  to 
conceal  the  chains  that  gall  them.  But 
it  grieves  one  no  lefs,  to  fee  the  reft  of 
their  brethren,  hugging  their  chains  and 
proud  of  them. 

But  let  thofe  gentlemen  in  the  church, 
who  oppofe  every  ftep  towards  reforma¬ 
tion,  take  care,  left  they  overall  their 
parts,  and  left  fome  enterprizing  per- 
fons,  finding  themfelves  unable  to  untie 
the  Gordian  knots  of  authority,  fiiould, 
like  another  Alexander  the  Great,  boldly 
cut  them  all.  Let  them  take  care,  left, 
for  want  of  permitting  a  few  repairs  in 
their  ruinous  houfe,  it  fhould  at  laid  fall 

all 
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all  together  about  their  ears.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  fpirited  and  confcientious  men, 
openly  refufmg  to  enter  into  the  church, 
or  throwing  up  the  livings  which  they 
hold  upon  thofe  iniquitous  and  enflaving 
terms  (and  inch  men  there  have  been 
in  this  country)  would  roufe  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  temporal  heads  of  the  fpiritual 
part  of  our  conftitution.  They  would 
lee  the  neceffity  of  an  immediate  and 
comp] eat  reformation  ;  and  then  the  a- 
larrn  of  churchmen,  with  their  paultry 
expedients  and  compromifes,  would  come 
too  late.  The  temper  of  thefe  times 
would  not  bear  another  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew. 

If  only  one  or  two  perfons,  of  known 
probity  and  good  fenfe,  did  now  and 
then,  a  cl  this  heroic  part,  it  would  ferve 
to  keep  up  an  attention  to  the  fubjecd. 
If  every  man  who  doth  not  in  his  confid¬ 
ence  believe  the  articles  he  has  fubfcrib- 
ed,  would  magnanimoufiy  throw  up  the 
emoluments  he  enjoys  in  confequence  of 
his  fubfcription,  it  can  hardly  be  doubt¬ 
ed,  but  that  a  reformation  of,  at  lea  It, 
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'  the  capital  abufes  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
fyftem  would  take  place  the  very  next 
lefiion  of  parliament.  This  nation  would 
never  fuffer  all  her  pulpits  to  be  filled 
by  fuch  clergymen,  as  would  then  re¬ 
main  in  the  church. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  the  friends  of 
liberty  by  no  means  give  way  to  impa¬ 
tience.  The  longer  it  may  be  before  this 
reformation  takes  place,  the  more  effec¬ 
tual  it  will  probably  be.  The  times 
may  not  yet  be  ripe  for  fuch  an  one  as 
you  would  wifh  to  acquiefce  in,  conli- 
dering  that,  whenever  it  is  made,  it 
will  probably  continue  as  long  as  the 
laft  has  done. 

I 

It  was  well  for  the  caufe  of  truth  and 
liberty,  that  the  Romifh  clergy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reformation,  held  out 
with  fo  much  obftinacy  againft  the 
fmalleft  conceffions  ;  for  had  they  but 

J 

granted  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  been  a 
little  more  decent  in  the  article  of  in¬ 
dulgences,  the  reft  of  popery  might 
have  continued 

“  To 
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“  To  fcourge  mankind  for  ten  dark  ages  more.” 

And  at  the  reftoration  here  in  England, 
had  a  few,  a  very  few  trifling  alterations 
been  complied  with,  fuch  numbers  of 
the  Prefbyterians  would  have  hearti¬ 
ly  united  to  the  eftablilhed  church,  as 
would  have  enabled  it  entirely  to  crufh 
every  other  fed:,  to  prevent  the  growing 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  to  have  main¬ 
tained  for  ages  the  mofl  rigid  unifor¬ 
mity.  This  obfervation  may,  perhaps, 
teach  patience  to  one  party,  and  pru¬ 
dence  to  the  other. 

Diflenters,  even  of  the  prefbyterian  * 
perfuafion,  have,  by  no  means,  been 
free  from  the  general  infatuation  of 
other  reformers.  All  the  denominations 
of  diffenters  have  made  attempts  to  fix 
things  by  their  own  narrow  ftandard  ; 
and  prefcribed  confeflions  of  faith,  even 
with  fubfcriptions,  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  among  them.  But  happily  for  us, 
there  have  always  been  men  of  generous 
and  enlarged  minds,  who,  having  no  civil 
power  to  contend  with,  have  had  cou¬ 
rage  to  (tern  the  torrent  ;  and  now, 

among 
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among  thofe  who  are  called  the  more 
rational  part  of  the  dilEenters,  things  are 
not,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  complained  of. 
No  fubfcriptions  to  any  articles  of  faith, 
or  even  to  the  new  teflament,  is  now 
required ;  and  minifters  are  excufed,  if 
they  chufe  not  to  give  any  confeffion  of 
their  own.  To  have  preached  and  be¬ 
haved  like  a  chriftian,  is  deemed  fuffi- 

cient  to  recommend  a  man  to  the  chrif- 

* 

tian  miniftry.  Unfettered  by  authority, 
they  can  purfue  the  raoft  liberal  plans 
of  education.  The  whole  bufinefs  is 
to  give  the  faculties  of  the  mind  their 
free  play,  and  to  point  out  proper  ob¬ 
jects  of  attention  to  ftudents,  without 
any  concern  what  may  be  the  refuit  of 
their  inquiries  ;  the  defign  being  to  make 
wife  and  ufeful  men,  and  not  the  tools 
and  abetters  of  any  particular  party. 

If  any  perfon  fhould  think  that  reli¬ 
gion  is  not  to  be  put  upon  the  fame  foot¬ 
ing  with  other  branches  of  knowledge 
(which  they  allow  to  require  the  aid  of 
every  circumflance  favourable  to  their 
future  growth)  that  lince  the  whole  of 
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chriftianity  was  delivered  at  once,  and  is 
contained  in.  the  books  of  the  new 
tefcament,  there  is  no  reafon  to  expe<5t 
more  light  than  we  already  have  with 
regard  to  it  ;  and,  therefore,  that  they 
are  juftified  in  fixing  the  knowledge  of 
it  where  it  now  Hands,  1  fhall  only  fay, 
that  I  fincerely  pity  their  weaknefs  and 
prejudice  ;  as  fuch  an  opinion  can  only 
proceed  from  a  total  ignorance  of  what 
has  palfed  in  the  chriftian  world,  or  from 
a  bigotted  attachment  to  the  authorita¬ 
tive  inftitutions  of  fallible  men. 


To  recur  to  Dr.  Brown  ;  he  would  raife 
the  terms  on  which  we  are  to  live  in  fo- 
ciety  ;  fo  that,  under  his  adminiftration,  a 
man  could  enjoy  little  more  than  bare 
fecurity  in  the  polfe/Iion  of  his  property, 
and  that  upon  very  hard  conditions. 
The  care  he  would  take  to  lhackle  men’s 
minds,  in  the  firft  formation  of  their 
thinking  powers,  and  to  check  their 
exertions  when  they  were  formed,  would, 

I  apprehend,  put  an  effectual  flop  to  all 
the  noble  improvements  of  which  fociety 
is  capable.  Knowledge,  particularly  of 
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the  more  fublime  kinds,  in  the  Sciences 
of  morals  and  religion,  could  expect  no 
encouragement.  He  would  have  more 
reftriCtions  laid  upon  the  publication  of 
books.  He  complains,  p.  103,  that,  in 
the  late  reign,  deiftical  publications  pro¬ 
ceeded  almoft  without  cognifance  from 
the  civil  magiftrate  ;  and  aflerts  (Ap¬ 
pendix,  p.  29 )  that  there  are  many 
opinions  or  principles  tending  evidently 
to  the  deftruction  of  fociety  or  free¬ 
dom,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated  in  a  well  ordered  free 
community. 

The  civil  magiftrate  then,  according 
to  this  writer,  ought  to  control  the 
I  prefs,  and  therefore  prevent,  by  means 
1  of  effectual  penalties  (or  elfe  he  doth 
nothing)  the  publication  of  any  thing, 
(that  might  direCtly  or  indirectly,  thwart 
his  views  of  civil  policy  ;  wrhich,  in 
England,  comprehends  the  prefent  form 
of  our  eftablilhed  religion.  But  fo  ex¬ 
tensive  is  the  connection  of  all  kinds  of 
(truth,  that  if  a  man  would  keep  effec¬ 
tually  clear  of  the  fubjeCl  of  religion,  he 
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muft  not  indulge  a  free  range  of  thought 
near  the  confines  of  it.  The  fubjedts 
of  metaphyfics,  morals,  and  natural 
religion  would  be  highly  dangerous. 

'  There  might  be  herefy,  or  the,  founda¬ 
tion  of  herefy,  without  coming  near 
revelation,  or  any  of  the  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines  of  chriftianity.  We  muft  only 
be  allowed  to  think  for  ourfelves,  with¬ 
out  having  the  liberty  of  divulging,  or, 
in  any  form,  publilhing  our  thoughts 
to  others,  not  even  to  our  children. 
A  mighty  privilege  indeed  !  and  for 
which  we  might  think  ourfelves  obliged 
to  Dr.  Brown,  if  it  were  in  the  power  of 
man  to  deprive  us  of  it.  This  is  a  pri¬ 
vilege  which  the  poor  wretch  enjoys 
who  lives  under  the  fame  roof  with  a 
Spanifh  inquifitor.  Even  the  fubjects  of 
the  grand  feignior  enjoy  far  greater  pri¬ 
vileges  than  thofe  which  Dr.  Brown  would 
indulge  to  Engliflimen.  For  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  allowed  to  educate 
their  children  in  a  religion,  which  teaches 
them  to  regard  Mohammed  as  an  im- 
poftor.  Nay,  the  pope  himfelf  permits 
thofe  to  live  unmolefted,  and  under  his 
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protection  at  Rome,  who  look  upon  that 
church,  of  which  he  calls  himfelf  the 
head,  as  founded  on  fraud  and  falfehood, 
and  to  educate  their  children  in  the 
fame  principles.  Nor  hath  the  pope,  or 
the  grand  feignior,  ever  feen  reafon  to 
repent  of  their  indulgence. 

Were  any  more  laws  reftraining  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs  in  force,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  fay  how  far  they  might  be  con- 
ftrued  to  extend.  Thofe  already  in  be¬ 
ing  are  more  than  are  requilite,  and  in- 
confiftent  with  the  interefts  of  truth. 
Were  they  tp  extend  farther,  every  au¬ 
thor  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  mi- 
nifters  of  Rate,  who  might  condemn  in- 
difcriminately,  upon  fome  pretence  or 
other,  every  work  that  gave  them  um¬ 
brage  ;  under  which  circumftances  might 
fall  fome  of  the  greateft  and  nohleft  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  human  mind,  if  fuch 
-  works  could  be  produced  in  thofe  cir¬ 
cumftances.  For  if  men  of  genius 
knew  they  could  not  publiih  the  difco- 
veries  they  made,  they  could  not  give 
free  fcope  to  their  faculties  in  making 
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and  purfuing  thofe  difcoveries.  It  is  the  | 
thought  of  publication,  and  the  pro-  : 
fpefl  of  fame  which  is,  generally,  the 
great  incentive  to  men  of  genius  to  exert 
their  faculties,  in  attempting  the  untrod¬ 
den  paths  of  fpeculation. 

In  thofe  unhappy  circumflances,  wri¬ 
ters  would  entertain  a  dread  of  every  new 
fubjebt.  No  man  could  fafely  indulge 
himfelf  in  any  thing  bold,  enterprizing, 
and  out  of  the  vulgar  road  ;  and  in  all 
publications  we  fhould  fee  a  timidity  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  fpirit  of  difcovery. 

If  any  towering  genius  fhould  arife  in 
thofe  unfavourable  circumflances,  a 
Newton  in  the  natural  world,  or  a  Locke, 
a  Hutchefon,  a  Clarke,  or  a  Hartley  in  the 
moral,  the  only  effectual  method  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  diffufing  a  fpirit  of  enterprife 
and  innovation,  which  is  natural  to  fuch 
great  fouls,  could  be  no  other  than  that 
which  Tarquin  fb  fignificantly  expreffed, 
by  taking  off  the  heads  of  all  thofe  pop- 
,  pies  which  overlooked  the  reft.  Such  men 
could  not  but  be  dangerous,  and  give 
umbrage  in  a  country  where  it  was  the 
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maxim  of  the  government,  that  every 
thing  of  importance  fliould  for  ever  re¬ 
main  unalterably  fixed. 

The  whole  of  this  fyftem  of  umfoi  mity 
appears  to  me  to  be  founded  on  very  nar¬ 
row  and  fhort-fighted  views  of  policy. 

A  man  of  extenfive  views  will  overlook 
temporary  evils,  with  a  profped  of  the 
meater  good  which  may  often  refult 
from,  or  be  infeparably  connected  with 
them.  He  will  bear  with  a  few  tares, 
left,  in  attempting  to  root  them  out,  he 
endanger  rooting  up  the  wheat  with 
them.  Unbounded  free  enquiry  upon 
all  kinds  of  fubjeds  may  certainly  be  at¬ 
tended  with  fome  inconvenience,  but  it 
cannot  be  reftrained  without  infinitely 
greater  inconvenience.  The  deiftical  per¬ 
formances  Dr.  Brown  is  fo  much  of¬ 
fended  at  may  have  unfettled  the  minds 
of  fome  people,  but  the  minds  of  many 
have  been  more  firmly  fettled,  and  up¬ 
on  better  foundations  than  ever.  The 
fcheme  of  chriftianity  has  been  far  bet¬ 
ter  underftood,  fince  thole  deiftical  wri¬ 
tings  have  occafioned  the  fupjecl  to  be 

more 
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more  thoroughly  difcuffed  than  it  had 
been  before. 

Befides,  if  truth  ftand  upon  the  falfe 
foundation  of  prejudice  or  error,  it  is  an 
advantage  to  it  to  be  unfettled  ;  and  the 
man  who  ciodi  no  more,  and  even  means 
to  do  no  more,  is,  in  fad,  its  friend. 
Another  per! on  feeing  its  deflitute  and 
bafelefs  condition,  may  be  induced  to  fet 
it  upon  its  proper  foundation.  Far  bet¬ 
ter  policy  would  it  be  to  remove  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  ftill  lie  in  the  way  of 
free  enquiry,  than  to  throw  ffefli  ones 
into  it.  Infidels  would  then  be  deprived 
of  their  molt  fuccefsful  method  of  at¬ 
tacking  chriftianity,  namely,  infinuation ; 
and  chriftian  divines  might,  with  a  more 
manly  grace,  engage  with  the  champi¬ 
ons  of  deifm,  and  in  fad  engage  with 
more  advantage,  when  they  both  fought 
on  the  fame  equal  ground.  As  things 
are  at  prefent,  I  fhould  be  alhamed  to 
fight  under  the  fhelter  of  the  civil  power, 
while  I  faw  my  adverfary  expofed  to  all 
the  feverity  of  it. 

'  To 
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To  the  fame  purpofe,  I  cannot  help 
quoting  the  authority  of  Dr.  Warburton, 
Nor  lefs  friendly  is  this  liberty  to  tiie 
generous  advocate  of  religion.  For 
“  how  could  fuch  an  one,  when  in  earneft 
“  convinced  of  the  flrength  of  evidence 
“  in  his  caufe,  defire  an  adverfary  whom 
“  the  laws  had  before  difarmed,  or  value 
a  victory  where  the  magiftrate  mufc 
triumph  with  him  ?  even  I,  the 
“  meaneft  in  this  controverfy,  fliouldhave 
been  afhamed  of  proje&ing  the  defence 
of  the  great  jewifh  legiflator,  did  not  I 
11  know,  that  his  affailants  and  defenders 
“  fkirmifhed  under  one  equal  law  of  li¬ 
berty.  And  if  my  di {Tenting,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  defence,  from  fome  com¬ 
mon  opinions  needs  an  apology,  I 
“  ihould  defire  it  may  be  thought,  that 
“  I  ventured  into  this  train  with  greater 
“  confidence,  that  I  might  fhew,  by  not 
“  intrenching  myfelf  in  authorized  fpe- 
“  culations,  I  put  myfelf  upon  the  fame 
“  footing  with  you  [the  deifts]  and  would 
“  claim  no  privilege  that  was  not  enjoy- 
“  ed  in  common.”  Divine  Legation, 

7- 
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But  forry  I  am,  that  the  paragraph 
which  immediately  follows,  how  proper 
Joever  it  might  be  when  it  was  written, 
looks  like  a  tantalizing  of  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  adverfaries.  “  This  liberty,  then, 
“  may  you  long  poffefs,  know  how  to 
“  ufe,  and  gratefully  to  acknowlege  it. 
“  I  fay  this,  becaufe  one  cannot,  with- 
“  out  indignation,  obferve,  that,  amidft 
“  the  full  enjoyment  of  it,  you  ftili  con- 
“  tinue,  with  the  meaner!  affectation, 
“  to  fill  your  prefaces  with  repeated 
“  clamours  againft  the  difficulties  and 
“  difcouragements  attending  the  exer- 
“  cife  of  free  thinking  ;  and  in  a  pe- 
“  culiar  {train  of  modefty  and  reafon- 
“  ing,  make  ufe  of  this  very  liberty  to 
“  perfuade  the  world  you  ftili  want  it. 
“  In  extolling  liberty  we  can  join  with 
“  you,  in  the  vanity  of  pretending  to 
“  have  contributed  molt  to  its  eltablifh- 
u  ment  we  can  bear  with  you,  but  in  the 
“  low  cunning  of  pretending  ftili  to  lie 
“  under  reftraints,  we  can  neither  join 
“  nor  bear  with  you.  There  was,  indeed, 
“  a  time,  and  that  within  our  memo- 
“  ries,  when  fuch  complaints  were  fea- 

“  fonable 
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“  fonable,  and  meritorious  ;  but,  happy 
“  for  you  gentlemen,  you  have  outlived 
“  it.  All  the  reft  is  merely  fir  Martin, 
“  it  is  continuing  to  fumble  at  the 
“  lute  though  the  mufic  has  been  long 

t \c  r> 
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Let  Peter  Annet  *  (if  he  dare)  write  a 
comment  on  this  paffage.  So  far  are 
deifts  from  having  free  liberty  to  publifh 
their  fentiments,  that  even  many  chrif- 
tians  cannot  fpeak  out  with  fafety.  In 
prefent  circumftances,  every  chriftian  di¬ 
vine  is  not  at  liberty  to  make  ufe  of  thofe 
arguments  which,  he  may  think,  would 
fupply  the  beft  defence  of  chriflianity. 
What  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
very  foundations  of  our  faith,  are  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  and  muff  be  repaired 
before  it  will  be  to  any  purpofe  to  beau¬ 
tify  and  adorn  the  fuperftrudture ;  but 
the  man  who  fhouldhave  the  true  courage 
and  judgment,  to  go  near  enough  to  fuch 
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*  Written  in  1765,  when  that  unfortunate  man  was 


juft  come  out  of  Bridewell,  where  he  had  fuffered  a 
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rotten  foundations,  would  be  thought  to 
mean  nothing  lefs  than  to  undermine 
them,  and  intirely  deftroy  the  whole  fa¬ 
bric.  Plis  very  brethren  would  Rand  off 
from  him,  thinking  him  in  league  with 
their  adverfaries  ;  and,  by  an  ill  judging 
zeal,  might  call  in  the  deftru clive  aid  of 
the  civil  power  to  flop  his  hand.  In  con- 
fequence  of  which,  notwithftanding  his 
moft  laudable  zeal  in  favour  of  our  holy 
religion,  he  might  (land  upon  the  fame 
pillory,  and  be  thrown  into  the  fame 
prifon  with  wretched  and  harmlefs  infi¬ 
dels.  Many  undoubted  friends  of  chrif- 
tianity,  and  men  of  the  molt  enlarged 
minds,  will  know  and  feel  what  I  mean. 

Hitherto,  indeed,  few  of  the  friends 
of  free  inquiry  among  chriftians  have 
been  more  than  partial  advocates  for  it. 
If  they  find  themfelves  under  any  diffi¬ 
culty  with  refpedt  to  their  own  fenti- 
ments,  they  complain,  and  plead  ftro ug¬ 
ly  for  the  rights  of  confidence,  of  private 
judgment,  and  of  free  inquiry  ;  but 
when  they  have  gotten  room  enough  for 
themfelves,  they  are  quite  eafv,  and  in 

no 
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have  liberty  to  write  againft  Pagans, 
Mohammedans,  and  Jews  ;  but  he  can¬ 
not  bear  with  proteftants.  Writers  in 
defence  of  the  church  of  England  juftify 
their  reparation  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  but,  with  the  moft  glaring  in- 
confiftency,  call  the  proteftant  dilfenters, 
fchifmatics  ;  and  many  dilfenters,  for¬ 
getting  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  clilfent,  which  are  the  fame  that  are 
aflerted  by  all  chriftians  and  proteftants 
in  fimilar  circumftances,difcourage  every 
degree  of  liberty  greater  than  they  them- 
felves  have  taken,  and  have  as  great  an 
averlion  to  thofe  whom  they  are  pleafed  to 
call  heretics,  as  papifts  have  for  protef- 


But  why  fhould  we  confine  our  neigh¬ 
bour,  who  may  want  more  room,  in  the 
fame  narrow  limits  with  ourfelves.  The 
wider  we  make  the  common  circle  of 
liberty,  the  more  of  its  friends  will  it  re¬ 
ceive,  and  the  ftronger  will  be  the  com- 
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fearchers  after  truth,  under  whatever 
denomination  we  may  be  ranked  ;  whe¬ 
ther  we  be  called,  or  call  ourfelves  chrif- 
tians,  papifts,  proteflants,  diffenters,  he¬ 
retics,  or  even  deills  (for  all  are  equal 
here,  all  are  a&uated  by  the  fame  fpirit, 
and  all  engaged  in  the  fame  caufe)  we 
fcandin  need  of  the  fame  liberty  of  think¬ 
ing,  debating,  and  publifhing.  Let  us, 
then,  as  far  as  our  intereft  is  the  fame, 
with  one  heart  and  voice,  Hand  up  for  it. 
Not  one  of  us  can  hurt  his  neighbour, 
without  ufing  a  weapon  which,  in  the 
hand  of  power,  might  as  well  ferve  to 
chaftife  liimfelf.  The  prefent  Rate  of 
the  Englilh  government  (including  both 
the  laws,  and  the  adminiftration,  which 
often  corrects  the  rigour  of  the  law)  may, 
perhaps,  bear  my  own  opinions  without 
taking  much  umbrage ;  but  I  could  wifh 
to  congratulate  many  of  my  brother  free¬ 
thinkers,  on  the  greater  indulgence  which 
their  more  heretical  fentiments  may  re¬ 
quire. 

To  the  honour  of  the  Quakers  be  it 
fpoken,  that  they  are  the  only  body  of 

chriftians 
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chriftians  who  have  uniformly  main¬ 
tained  the  principles  of  chriftian  liberty, 
and  toleration.  Every  other  body  of  men 
have  turned  perfecutors  when  they  had 
power.  Papifts  have  perfecuted  the  pro- 
teftants,  the  church  of  England  has  perfe¬ 
cuted  the  diffenters,  and  other  diffenters,  in 
lofing  their  name,  loft  that  fpirit  of  chrif¬ 
tian  charity,  which  feemed  to  be  effential 
to  them.  Short  was  their  fun-fhine  of 
power,  and  thankful  may  Britain,  and 
the  prefent  diffenters  be,  that  it  vras  fo. 
But  the  Quakers,  though  eftablifhed  in 
Penfylvania,  have  perfecuted  none.  This 
glorious  principle  feems  fo  intimately 
connected  with  the  fundamental  maxims 
of  their  feet,  that  it  may  be  fairly  pre¬ 
fumed,  the  moderation  they  have  hither¬ 
to  fhown  is  not  to  be  aferibed  to  the 
fmallnefs  of  their  party,  or  to  their  fear 
of  reprifals.  For  this  reafon,  if  I  were 
to  pray  for  the  general  prevalence  of  any 
one  fe<5t  of  chriftians  (which  I  fhould 
not  think  it  for  the  intereft  of  chriftiani- 
ty  to  take  place,  even  though  I  fhould 
fettle  the  articles  of  it  myfclf )  it  fhould 
be  that  of  the  Quakers  ;  becaufe,  diffe¬ 
rent 
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rent  as  my  opinions  are  from  theirs,  I 
have  fo  much  confidence  in  their  mode¬ 


ration,  that  I  believe  they  would  let  me 


live,  write,  and  publilh  what  I  pleafed 
unmolefted  among  them.  And  this  I 
own,  is  more  than  I  could  promife  my- 
felf  from  any  other  body  of  chriltians 
whatever  ;  the  preibyterians  by  no  means 
excepted. 


The  object  of  this  forced  uniformity 
is  narrow  and  illiberal,  unworthy  of 


human  nature.  Supposing  it  accom- 
pliihed,  what  is  it  pofiible  to  gain  by  it, 


but,  perhaps,  a  more  obftinate  and  blind 
belief  in  the  vulgar  ;  while  men  of  fenfe, 
feeing  themfelves  debarred  the  very  means 
of  conviction,  mult  of  courfebe  infidels  ? 
In  thofe  circumftances,  it  would  really  be 
an  argument  of  a  man’s  want  of  fpirit,  of 
fenfe,  and  even  of  virtue  to  be  a  believer, 
becaufe  he  w'ould  believe  without  fuffi- 
cient  evidence.  Who  would  not,  with 
every  appearance  of  jultice,  fufpeCt  any 
caufe,  when  he  wras  not  allowed  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  arguments  againlt  it,  and  was 
only  prefled  with  thofe  in  its  favour  ? 


What 
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What  fenfible  and  upright  j  udge  would 
decide  a  caufe,  where  all  the  witnefles  on 
one  fide  were  by  violence  prevented  from 
giving  their  evidence  ?  Thofe  who  con- 
verfe  with  deifts  well  know,  that  one  of 
their  ftrongeft  objedtions  to  chriftianity 
arifes  from  hence,  that  none  of  the  early 
writings  againft  it  are  preferved.  flow 
much  fironger,  and  even  unanfwerable, 
would  that  objection  have  been,  if  chrif¬ 
tianity  had  been,  from  the  beginning,  fo 
effedtually  protedled  by  the  civil  magi- 
ftrate,  that  no  perfon  had  dared  to  write 
againft  it  at  all.  Such  friends  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  true  interefts  of  chriftianity, 
are  all  thofe  who  would  fupprefs  deiftical 
writings  at  this  day! 

Suppofe  any  article  in  a  fyftem  of 
faith,  fo  eftablilhed  and  guarded,  to  be 
wrong,  which  is  certainly  a  very  modeft 
fuppofition  ;  let  any  of  the  advocates  of 
this  fcheme  fay,  how  it  is  poftible  it 
fhould  ever  be  rectified  ;  or  that,  if  the 
truth  fhould  infinuate  itfelf,  by  any  a- 
venue  which  they  had  not  fufficiently 
guarded,  how  it  could  bring  its  evidence 
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along  with  it,  fo  as  to  command  the  at¬ 
tention  and  acceptance  which  it  deferved. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  fo  much  from  the 
mi lla ken  friends  of  truth  that  we  appre¬ 
hend  thefe  meafures  of  rigid  uniformity; 
but  rather  from  thofe  who  would  facrifice 
truth,  and  every  other  confideration  to 
public  tranquility  ;  from  thofe  mere 
statesmen  who,  looking  upon  all 
fyftems  of  religion  to  be  equally  falfe, 
and  not  able  to  bear  examination,  will 
not  fuffer  that  examination  to  take  place  ; 
for  fear  of  deftroying  a  fyftem,  which, 
however  falfe,  they  imagine  to  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  peace  and  well  being  of 
the  ftate.  The  moll  unrelenting  perfe¬ 
ction  is  to  be  apprehended,  not  from 
bigots,  but  from  infidels.  A  bigot,  who 
is  fo  from  a  principle  of  confcience,  may 
poifibly  be  moved  by  a  regard  to  the 
confciences  of  others  ;  but  the  man  who 
thinks  that  confcience  ought  always  to 
be  facrificed  to  political  views,  has  no 
principle  on  which  an  argument  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  moderation  can  lay  hold.  Was 
not  Bolinghroke  the  greatcft  promoter  of 

the 
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the  fchifm  bill  in  England,  and  Richlieu 
of  the  perfecution  of  the  proteftants  in 
Fi'ance  ? 

T  '  •  1 

Befides,  as  was,  in  fome  meafure,  ob- 
ferved  before,  all  thefe  fyftems  of  uni¬ 
formity,  in  political  or  religious  in- 
ftitutions,  are  the  higheft  injuftice  to 
pofterity.  What  natural  right  have  we 
to  judge  for  them,  any  more  than 
our  anceftors  had  to  judge  for  us  ? 
Our  anceftors,  from  the  time  of  the 
Britons,  had,  no  doubt,  as  high  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  their  political  and  religious  in- 
ftitutions  as  we  can  have  of  ours.  But 
fliould  we  not  have  thought  the  fate 
of  Great-Britain  Angularly  unhappy,  if 
they  had  been  entailed  upon  us  ?  and 
the  very  fame  reafon  of  complaint  will 
our  pofterity  have,  if  we  take  any  me¬ 
thods  to  perpetuate  what  we  approve, 
as  beft  for  ourfelves  in  our  prefent 
circumftances  ;  for  farther  than  this  wc 
cannot  pretend  to  fee. 

Let  us,  by  all  means,  make  our  own 
circumftances  as  eafy  as  poflible  j  but  let 

V  2  us 
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vis  lay  pofterity  under  no  difficulty  in 
improving  theirs,  if  they  fee  it  con¬ 
venient  :  rather,  let  all  plans  of  policy 
be  fuch  as  will  eafily  admit  of  exten- 
fion,  and  improvements  of  all  kinds, 
and  that  the  lealf  violence,  or  difficulty 
of  any  kind,  may  attend  the  making 
of  them.  This  is,  at  leaft,  very  de¬ 
li  cable,  and  1  believe  it  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  impracticable.  However,  though  it 
fhouldnot  be  thought  proper  to  unfix  any 
thing  which  is  at  prefent  eftablilhed, 
let  us  proceed  no  farther  than  is  ma- 
nifeftly  neceflary  in  thofe  eftablifhments. 

Pofterity,  it  may  be  Paid,  will  never 
corfiplain  of  our  inftitutions,  when  they 
have  been  educated  in  a  ftrong  and  invin¬ 
cible  attachment  to  them.  It  is  true ;  and 
had  we  been  pagans  or  papifts,  through 
a  fimilar  fyftem  of  education,  fixed  in 
a  more .  early  period,  we  Ihould  not 
have  complained.  We,  like  the  old 
Spartans,  or  the  fons  of  bigotry  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  at  prefent,  might  have  been 
hugging  our  chains,  and  even  proud  of 
them.  But  other  perfons,  who  could 

have 
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have  made  a  companion  between  our 
actual  condition,  and  what  it  would  have 
been,  had  thole  inllitutions  not  been 
made,  would  have  complained  for  us. 
They  would  have  leen  us  to  be  a  lefs 
great,  wife,  and  happy  people  ;  which 
affords  the  fame  argument  againft 
throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  fu¬ 
ture  improvements. 


Elighly  as  we  think  of  the  wifdom  of 
our  anceftors,  we  juftly  think  ourfelves, 
of  the  prefent  age,  wifer,  and,  if  we  be 
not  blinded  by  the  mere  prejudice  of 
education,  muffc  fee,  that  we  can,  in 
many  refpeiils,  improve  upon  the  infli- 
tutions  they  have  tranfmitted  to  us.  Let 
us  not  doubt,  but  that  every  generation 
in  poflerity  will  be  as  much  fuperior  to 
us  in  political,  and  in  all  kinds  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  the  bell  civil  and  religious  in¬ 
llitutions  that  we  can  prefcribe  for 
them.  Inflead  then  of  adding  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulties,  which  we  ourfelves  find  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  improvements  we  wifh  to  intro- 
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duce,  let  vis  make  this  great  and  delirable 
work  eafier  to  them  than  it  has  been  to  us. 

However,  fuch  is  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
human  mind,  that,  in  future  time,  not- 
withftanding  all  poffible  obftructions 
thrown  in  the  way  of  human  genius, 
men  of  great  and  exalted  views  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  arife,  who  will  fee  through  and 
deteft  our  narrow  politics  ;  when  the  ill— 
advifers  and  ill-advifed  authors  of  thefe 
illiberal  and  contracted  fchemes  will  be 
remembered  with  infamy  and  execration  ; 
and  when,  notwithftanding  their  talents 
as  ftatefmen  or  writers,  and  though  they 
may  have  purfued  the  fame  mind-  enfla  v- 
ing  fchemes  by  more  artful,  and  lefs 

fanguinary  methods,  they  will  be  rank- 

* 

ed  among  the  Bonners  and  the  Gardi¬ 
ners  of  paft  ages.  They  muft  be  worfe 
than  Bonners  and  Gardiners,  who  could 
purfue  the  fame  ends  by  the  fame  means, 
in  this  more  humane  and  more  enlight¬ 
ened  age. 
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The  time  may  come,  when  this  coun¬ 
try  of  Great- Britain  ihall  lole  her  liber¬ 
ty.  There  are,  who  think  they  perceiv 
too  many  fymptoms  of  this  approach  • 
ing  lofs ;  but  while  the  precious  moments 
of  freedom  remain,  let  us,  at  leaft,  in¬ 
dulge  ourfelves  in  the  gloomy  fatisfac- 
tion  of  predicting  the  infamy,  that  will 
certainly  overwhelm  the  authors  of  our 
fervitude  ;  whether  they  be  future  kings, 
and  their  tools  the  minifters,  or  mini¬ 
fters,  and  their  tools  the  kings. 

Indeed,  minifters  are  much  more  to 
be  fufpected  of  defigns  upon  the  liberties 
of  a  people  than  kings.  For,  in  all  ar- 
bitrai'y  governments,  it  is  the  minifter 
that  is,  in  faff,  poffefled  of  the  power  of 
the  ftate,  the  prince  having  .nothing  but 
the  name,  and  the  burdenfome  pagean¬ 
try  of  it.  Thofe  princes,  therefore,  who 
liften  to  fuch  pernicious  advice,  are,  in 
reality,  fubmitting  their  own  necks,  and 
thofe  of  their  pofterity,  to  the  yoke  of 
their  fervants.  For,  fuch  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  human  affairs,  that,  in  all  the 
fucceffions  of  arbitrary  princes,  nine  have 

been 
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been  weak,  and  governed  by  others,  for 
one  who  has  been  able  to  govern  him- 
felf ;  and  in  defpotic  monarchies,  the 
chance  of  having  able  fovereigns  is,  on 
many  accounts,  much  lefs  than  in  others. 

T  his  feems  to  be  the  time,  when  the 
minds  of  men  are  opening  to  large  and 
generous  views  of  things.  Politics  are 
more  extended  in  pra&ice,  and  better 
underftood  in  theory.  Religious  know¬ 
ledge  is  greatly  advanced,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  uni'verfal  toleration  is  gaining 
ground  apace.  Schemes  of  ecclefiaftical 
policy,  which,  in  times  of  barbarity, 
ignorance,  and  fuperftition,  were  inti¬ 
mately  interwoven  with  fchemes  of  civil 
policy,  and  which,  in  fa6t,  made  the 
greateft  part  of  the  old  political  mixed 
conftitution,  have  been  gradually  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  till,  at  prefent,  though  eccle- 
ftaftical  power  be  looked  upon  as  an  ufe- 
fulfupport  and  auxiliary  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  pretty  much  detached  from 
it.  And  the  more  fenfible  part  of  man¬ 
kind  are  evidently  in  a  progrefs  to  the  be¬ 
lief,  that  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  jurifdidH- 

on, 
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on,  being  tilings  of  a  totally  different  na¬ 
ture,  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  wholly  difen- 
gaged  from  one  another.  Religious  fenti- 
ments,  with  refpedl  to  their  influence  on. 
civil  fociety,  will  perhaps  be  regarded,  in 
time,  as  a  theory  of  morals,  only  of  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  kind,  excellent 
to  enforce  a  regard  to  magiftracy,  and 
the  political  duties,  but  improperly 
adopted  into  the  fame  fyftem  and  en¬ 
forced  by  the  fame  penalties.  Till  we 
know  whether  this  work,  which  feenas 
to  be  going  forward  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe,  be  of  God,  or  not,  let  us  not 
take,  at  leaf!  any  rigid  and  violent  me¬ 
thods  to  oppofeit,  but  patiently  wait  the 
iffue  ;  unlefs,  in  the  mean  time,  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  Hate  abfolutely  force  us  in- 

J 

to  violent  meafures.  At  prefent,  not- 
withftanding  fome  trifling  alarm,  per¬ 
haps  artfully  raifed  and  propagated, 
may  feem  to  give  a  handle  to  the  friends 
of  arbitrary  power  to  make  ufe  of  fome 
degree  of  coercion,  more  gentle  mea¬ 
fures  feem  better  adapted  to  enfure  tran¬ 
quility. 
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England  hath  Intlicrto  taicen  the  lead 
in  almoft  every  thing  great  and  good, 
and  her  citizens  (land  foremoft  in  the 
annals  of  fame,  as  having  fhaken  off  the 
fetteis  which  hung  upon  the  human 
mind,  and  called  it  forth  to  the  exertion 
of  its  nobleft  powers  ;  and  her  con- 
ftitution  has  been  fo  far  from  receiving 
any  injury  from  the  efforts  of  thefe  her 
free  born  enterprifing  Tons,  that  flie  is, 
in  part,  indebted  to  them  for  the  unri¬ 
valled  reputation  £he  now  enjoys,  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  bell  fyftem  of  policy  in  Europe. 
After  weathering  fo  many  real  ftorms, 
let  us  not  quit  the  helm  at  the  appre- 
henfion  of  imaginary  dangers,  but  Rea¬ 
dily  hold  on  in  what,  I  truft,  is  the  mo  ft 
glorious  courfe  that  a  human  govern¬ 
ment  can  be  in.  Let  all  the  friends  of 
liberty  and  human  nature  join  to  free 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  lliacklcs  of 
narrow  and  impolitic  laws.  Let  us  be 
free  ourfelves,  and  leave  the  bleffings  of 
freedom  to  our  pofterity. 

No  nation  ever  was,  or  can  be  truly 

m 

great,  powerful,  and  happy  by  purfuing 

oppreffve 
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oppreflive  and  perfecting  measures.  And 
^  fovereign,  who  lias  a  true  Iciile  of*  Ins 
prefent  and  future  glory,  rauft  fee  it  can 
only  arife  from  his  being  the  head  of  a 
great,  powerful,  and  happy  nation,  made, 
or  continued  fo,  by  himfelf.  liis  Dell 
friends  are  thole  who  would  laife  his 
greatnefs,  by  augmenting  the  gmat- 
nefs  of  the  people  over  whom  he  pre- 
fides.  He  himfelf  muft  fee  the  ab- 
furdity  of  every  fcheme  which  propofes 
to  raife  his  charader  at  the  expence  of 
that  of  his  country  ;  as  if  it  were  poflible 
to  deprefs  the  people  to  the  condition  of 
Haves,  without  finking  the  fovereign 
into  a  maker  of  fuch  Haves.  Poor  pre¬ 
eminence  !  Such  maxims  may  have  in¬ 
fluence  with  Aflatic  monarchs,  but  can 
never  impofe  on  a  fovereign  of  Great- 
Britain,  educated  in  Britilh  principles, 
and  with  a  juft  regard  to  the  privileges 
of  his  fubjects,  with  which  his  own  true 
dignity  is  infeparably  connected. 

The  nation  will  execrate,  and  the  dif- 
cerning  prince  will  fee  through,  and  de¬ 
left  the  meannefs  of  that  adulation,  which, 

however 
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however  difguifed,  would  tend  to  enflave 
the  kingdom,  and  debafe  the  king.  The 
meaneft  tool  of  the  meaneft  party  may 
exclaim  againft  licentioufnefs  and  fadion ; 
men  of  genius,  leaiming,  and  integrity 
may,  through  the  force  of  prejudice,  be 
induced  to  join  in  the  cry  ;  and  courtiers 
may  think  to  recommend  themfelves  to 
a  fovereign  by  any  meafures  which  tend 
to  quiet  the  clamours  of  the  people ;  but 
the  true  enemy  of  fedition,  and  he  who 
moil  effedually  pays  his  court  to  a  wife 
and  good  prince,  is  the  man,  who,  with¬ 
out  any  views  of  preferment,  propofes, 
with  a  manly  freedom,  whatever  he 
thinks  conducive  to  the  greatnefs  and 
glory  of  his  country.  This  conduct 
cannot  fail,  both  to  give  fatisfadion  to 
his  fellow  citizens,  and  enfure  him  the 
efteem  of  his  prince  ;  becaufe  fuch  mea¬ 
fures  will  proportionably  raife  the  luftre 
of  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  Rate,  will 
make  a  wife  prince  the  idol  of  a  grateful 
nation,  and  endear  his  memory  to  the 
lateR  poRerity. 
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